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THE SCIENTIFIC VERSUS THE 
MORALISTIC APPROACH 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


ERTAIN assumptions appear to have been involved in attempts to 

reflect scientifically on the relations between States. One of these 

has been the judgement that human nature, in so farasit operates in 
politics, may be treated as universally defective—defective in a tangible 
and almost measurable way, because virtue itself is so subject to con- 
ditions, so curiously affected by a man’s predicament, or by antecedent 
circumstances. Lord Acton, for example, seemed particularly convinced 
of the firmness of the generalization that the possession of unchecked 
power has a corrupting effect on a man. 

If it is objected that the fluidity of events forbids the establishment of 
such general laws, it may be noted in reply that a still stronger insistence 
on the elasticity of historical phenomena may operate to restore the firm- 
ness of a generalization at a second remove. It is true that a statesman in 
time of revolution may be too squeamish to lend himself to severities or 
aggressions; but, as in the case of the heir to a great industrial firm who is 
too delicate to endure the strains of competitive business life, his place is 
likely to be taken by somebody else who has fewer qualms, so that the 
apparent discrepancy does not invalidate a general statement concerning 
the way in which revolutions or economic enterprises work. 

To complete the paradox, we may add that even if there is doubt about 
the firmness of such a law or generalization, the maxim or precept which is 
formed to correspond with it is not necessarily weakened by this fact. 
It is the custom that all people who wish to consult manuscripts in the 
Library of my College for any length of time shall be locked in the room for 
security purposes. The virtuous are not greatly hindered by this and they 
understand the necessity for it; the criminals are curbed; and even the 
potential criminal is saved from the surprise of a sudden temptation. If 
a librarian abandoned this cautionary measure or trusted to his insight to 
distinguish between reliable and unreliable applicants, so that he ended 
by losing a manuscript, he might cry out in moral indignation against the 
culprit, and it is possible that in this way he might escape ever having to 
face the question whether he had been wrong in his prudential calculations. 
This would represent a typical case of what I should call the moralistic 
approach to the matter. Amongst other things it overlooks the degree to 
which public virtue and general respectability depend on support from 
established institutions and from the mechanical arrangements in 
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society. And here is a principle that holds good also in mternational 
affairs. 

In a similar way, if I may take an example in a different realm, it is 
possible to apply scientific treatment to questions which concern the 
distribution of power. During much of my life I have been accustomed to 
hearing the thesis that in a country like Germany where Prussia was 
greater than all the rest of the States put together, a happy working of 
federal government was an impossibility. During the whole of my life I 
have been taught that in the United States, where this discrepancy does 
not exist, the system of representation in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives forms an excellent example of the balancing of powers. 
If these statements are relevant for cases of federal government and in 
respect of the internal relations of a single body politic, I should expect the 
principle to apply a fortiori in any international order. In other words I 
should infer that even the working of the United Nations must depend on 
the distribution of power. That is to say, even at the present day this 
question still remains a fundamental one, and it is even possible that 
whether men are conscious of it or not, we are still operating something 
like the old principle of the balance of power. 

So far as 1 can see, the middle States which lie between Germany and 
Russia can flourish greatly when the giants on both sides of them are unfit 
for first-class aggressions as in the fifteenth century or after the defeat of 
Germany in 1918. But even at the height of our military power and 
success, and even with the United Nations to help us, we have not been 
able to prevent Russia from doing what she likes with this whole region, 
nor should we have been able to do so if Russia, while holding the position 
she held in 1945, had still been under the Tsarist system. Since the 
behaviour of Russia in this respect both resembles the behaviour of 
Germany when in possession of unchecked power, and conforms to what 
ancient maxims had long taught us to expect in such a case, it is better to 
treat power in itself as an object of science than to rely, as a matter of 
sentimentality, on any giant’s good intentions. Incidentally, amongst the 
factors which are involved in the problem of the distribution of power I 
often wonder whether our generation pays sufficient attention to terri- 
torial contiguity. In regions where power exists without local and imme- 
diate check, territorial contiguity gives it such enormous leverage that 
it ought to be regarded as equivalent to a formidable increase of strength. 
In other words, it seems that the eighteenth century may have been 
right after all in insisting not merely upon a general equilibrium within 
the States-System as a whole but also on subordinate systems of local 
equilibrium, as in the Baltic or in Eastern Europe or within the territory 
of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Taking up the opposite end of the stick, it may be useful to illustrate 

the kind of points which in any case tend to undermine the validity of 
what I have called the moralistic approach, because they give us reason to 
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doubt whether it really embraces even considerations of morality as fully 
as the scientific one. To take one type of example, it is clear that in 
modern European history the various great States have made a bid for 
continental dominion in turn. States which have been comparatively well- 
behaved during the course of centuries come to a point at which they 
emerge as tyrants and aggressors. Contemporaries, thinking that the 
conqueror of the moment is the eternal enemy of the Continent, find it 
difficult to believe that some other State, now their ally and friend, can 
ever appear in so wicked a role. By the very checks which they establish 
against the aggrandizement of a present enemy, they may even assist the 
rise of another menace to their peace. In any case it is not always easy to 
say when a given State moves from an originally defensive policy, and 
then from a reasonable demand for securities, to actual aggrandizement. 
And since Europe is honeycombed with areas that are the subject of irre- 
dentist aspirations, ethnical controversies, and nationalistic claims, the 
State which at a given moment becomes strong enough to assert what it 
regards as its rights may go a long way in aggrandizement without feeling 
itself to be an aggressor at all. It appears that in certain conditions States 
do emerge as aggressors, even if they have been well-behaved hitherto; and 
indeed small States often show all the tendencies that make for aggression, 
and are sometimes more wild and irresponsible in their ambitions than the 
greater ones. 

I do not personally think that history supports the view that the 
conditions which result in the emergence of an aggressor are dependent ona 
certain type of regime. The German liberals are accused of militant am- 
bitions in 1848 and even they are put into the shade by the case of France 
in the period of the first Revolution. Young democracies and new nations 
seem to be particularly prone to irredentisms or dreams of expansion or 
projects of military conquest. The fact of being a revolutionary State is 
possibly a stronger factor amongst the conditions which produce an 
aggressor than the actual character of the revolutionary creed involved. 
Even so, revolutionary governments seem to continue, sometimes only 
with greater efficiency, the very lines of territorial aggrandizement set out 
by the monarchical regimes that preceded them. Whether we are thinking 
of the logic which leads a missionary cause to projects of universal 
dominion, or we have in mind the propaganda employed to induce the 
population of a country to refuse support to its own government against 
the revolutionary regime, I am not clear that Soviet Russia has added 
anything fundamental to what was being developed in 1792 and 1793, 
when, as some Englishmen realized, it was Revolution as such which was 
working out its implications. Taken together, these points would seem to 
confirm the more traditional view that aggression is somehow related 
to the character of power itself, and the effect which power has upon its 
possessors, more or less in the sense that Acton had in mind; though it 
tends to become more unbridled under revolutionary conditions, when the 
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dislocation of an established order destroys the operation of certain factors 
in the system which had acted as a brake. 

In a somewhat different field we can find a further reason why we 
should be cautious of the crude moralistic approach in international 
affairs. Let us suppose that the Western Powers on the one hand and 
Russia on the other hand have just reduced Germany to total surrender. 
Let us assume that the Western Powers, confronted by the Russian 
colossus, cannot allow the defeated Germany to be drawn into the Com- 
munist system. On the other hand Russia is ridden with the mathe- 
matically equal and opposite fear that the balance will be turned against 
her for all the future if a resurrected Germany is hauled into the non- 
Communist group of Powers. Let one side argue that Germany has been a 
menace in the past because she has not been a democracy of the Western 
pattern; while the other side argues that Germany will always be a threat 
to the world’s peace unless she becomes a democracy on the Russian 
pattern. Given such a situation as this, we might go one step further and 
even imagine that the Soviet and the Western groups of States are 
exactly equal in virtue—their statesmen, though short of being Christian 
saints, are level with one another in a moderate degree of uprightness. 
Granted all this, we must still say that here is a grand dialectical jam 
of the kind which exasperates men and makes them more wilful than they 
really are. Each side, vividly aware of its own fears but completely 
incapable of entering into the fears of the other, will be filled with the 
most righteous indignation, since the other appears to be wilfully with- 
holding the guarantees that would have saved the situation. Both wil 
harden their hearts and say that if they give way any more the other will 
interpret it as weakness and will merely demand further concessions still. 
Here indeed are all the ingredients for a conflict between two colossal 
systems of self-righteousness. 

It is true of course that nothing ever seems to exist in history in such 
purity as this imaginary example would suggest. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that here is a condition of absolute predicament, or irreducible 
dilemma, which lies at the basis of the very structure of great human 
conflicts. It lies at the basis even if other things are superimposed—even 
if one Power in such a predicament behaves more violently than another, 
or decides to act on the assumption that war is inevitable, or happens to 
be led by an unscrupulous statesman. We might even say that if the 
whole of Russia and the entire body of her satellites were to be buried 
under the deepest oceans from this moment, something like the same 
predicament would still be with us tomorrow, though the terms of it 
would be transposed by a re-grouping of the remaining Powers. Remove 
the Russian threat, remove the need for American help, and that fine show 
of unanimity in the rest of Europe would soon break down into bitterness 
and anarchy. The United Nations itself has not solved the problem, for the 
predicament, the deadlock, merely transports itself into the bosom of any 
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conference that is called. On the crucial issues which are going to deter- 
mine whether States are to go up or down in the world, a Communist 
Power will not consent to be perpetually outvoted by a body where the 
majority is known in advance to consist of non-Communist States. 

We do not eliminate human responsibility, but we are faced with 
greater complexity in estimating degrees of guilt, if we recognize to what 
an extent men are victims as well as agents of historical processes. It does 
in fact affect the severity of our moral judgement if we bear it in mind 
that a military dictatorship was prophesied as the issue of the French 
Revolution before the world had heard of Napoleon; and that the project 
of a coup d’étai by a popular military leader arose without respect to him, 
sponsored actually by non-military men. The French career of aggression 
at that time and the Bonapartist dictatorship require to be studied with 
reference to the processes which took place within the revolution itself. 
When Jakob Burckhardt so clearly prophesied what the twentieth century 
would be like, he did not base the prediction upon any extraordinary 
criminality which he foresaw in Germany, and his estimate of the processes 
involved went back to a sinister foretaste of modern experiences in the 
city-politics of Basle. When Acton predicted that the attempt to render 
the ‘State’ co-terminous with the ‘Nation’ would lead to disaster, he did 
not mean that the attempt would be sabotaged by the gratuitous inter- 
vention of a criminal but that the undertaking itself was pregnant with 
disaster, human nature being what it is. When, before the crisis of 1914, 
certain Belgian diplomats described the drift towards a general war, 
we have ample reason for knowing that the basis of their prediction was 
not the idea that some special sin of the Germans was going to wreck the 
natural evolution of Europe. Such predictions, whether right or wrong, 
are comments on live situations and existing processes. And what is true 
of attempts to diagnose the present and the future is true also of our 
historical retrospects. As time passes on and events recede—as historical 
writing moves away from the condition of contemporary history—the 
historical processes themselves are vindicated and come out into greater 
relief, the original over-dramatization of the story is qualified, the melo- 
drama proves to have had the elements of tragic conflict, and one becomes 
a little more sorry for everybody. 

At a significant date in global history when, at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the scientific method achieved the climax of its victory in 
Western Europe, the transfer of that method to the field of politics did not 
immediately lead to what I should call the doctrinairism of the literary 
writers associated with the French philosophe movement. The first 
attempts to apply the scientific method to politics implied rather the 
emphasis upon the collection of information, the study of local con- 
ditions, the use of statistics and the application of mathematics to the 
art of government. In that same period, during the Exclusion Bill contro- 
versy in England, not only did scientific history reach an extraordinary 
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peak—producing interpretations of Magna Carta and of the origins of the 
House of Commons which were regarded as revolutionary when they were 
discovered over again in the period after Stubbs—but the vivid dread of 
civil war provoked scientific reflection on the previous history of the 
Stuart conflict and on the historical processes involved, producing a 
science of policy in which the avoidance of revolution became the primary 
political end. This science crystallized itself into concrete maxims con- 
cerning moderation, compromise, the wisdom of stroking evils away rather 
than kicking against them, and the utility of conceiving political action 
not as sovereign action but as a co-operation with time and providence. 
By the second decade of the eighteenth century the whigs in England 
are described by a foreign observer as having entered into this tradition— 
one which, after the turmoils of the seventeenth century, was consciously 
adopted as a result of scientific reflection. The whigs had passed beyond 
the politics of the coup d’état, we are told. It was a stage in that important 
process which produced the limitation and regularization of political 
conflict in this country. It was realized from the start that the chief 
obstacle to be fought was the self-righteousness and fanaticism and 
intolerance of the religious sects, determined to win the victory even 
if the whole order should be overturned. 

It seems to me that in the eighteenth century the same technique, the 
same tricks of thought, the same scientific reflection are seen in a further 
realm, and with astonishingly parallel results, namely in the realm of 
diplomacy and foreign relations. In writers on international law, in the 
works of publicists, in the memoranda produced for foreign offices, and 
even in parliamentary debates, maxims and theses are continually appear- 
ing which reveal a specialized and somewhat rarefied kind of reflection 
upon the processes of history, so that when placed together they con- 
stitute a coherent science. Reference to such a science might provoke 
a suspicion that what is in question is a kind of Machiavellism which is 
popularly associated with eighteenth-century masters of real-politik. That 
objection must be met at the start; for the theses and the maxims in 
question are of such a form that they have no meaning except as parts of 
what we must call a ‘science for the preservation of a civilized order’. 
We might call it a science for preventing war from wrecking the European 
States-System. We might almost define its accepted commonplaces as 
‘precepts for the maintenance of a general status quo’. The object was 
precisely to prevent the Continent from coming under the dominion of a 
single Power, or to prevent situations from developing to the point at 
which they get to be beyond rational control. It included amongst other 
things a theoretical limitation of warfare itself—one which, moreover, 
did operate during the eighteenth century in the world of actuality. Even 
with the twentieth century in mind I should hold—until I receive con- 
vincing correction—that here is the most serious and most successful 
attempt to limit war that has been known not only in European history 
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but in any part of the world, if we except the relations of Canada and the 
United States which seem to me to represent a very restricted type of case. 

The whole system forms a remarkable parallel to the development in 
English internal politics after the Exclusion Bill crisis, and arises in a 
similar way from reflection upon the mistakes of an earlier period— 
reflection indeed upon the same kind of fanaticism, such as had been 
associated with the wars of religion, Once again it is a case of maxims 
which accept the fact of human conflict but seek to prevent conflict from 
overturning the whole civilized order of things. And the fundamental 
principle is that the warfare shall not be fanatical, that ‘wars for 
righteousness’ mean the revival of the ‘wars of religion’; though it should 
be noted that the old concept of a ‘just war’ (which has very different 
implications) still retains its traditional validity. It is argued that if you 
are quarrelling about Alsace you had better say that you are quarrelling 
about Alsace, and not that you are fighting for righteousness; for in the 
one case you can transact business when you are tired of fighting, while in 
the other case you are dedicated to a war of destruction. Similarly one 
finds it said that it is unwise to awaken the moral indignation of the 
people in the event of war because in such a case public opinion will be 
driven to fever-heat and will not allow you to withdraw from the war 
even when it is politic to do so. I have even seen the remark that it is 
better to keep the moral element out of war, since, like religion, it only 
has the effect of multiplying the atrocities. 

It was relevant to the case that the Continent in the eighteenth century 
could be envisaged as a self-standing order of things—not only a cultural 
unity, a secularized version of what had been Christendom, but also a 
field of forces capable of mechanical self-adjustment, a European States- 
System. Within this system the conception of the balance of power 
achieved the highest degree of self-consciousness and refinement which it 
ever reached in European history, partly because, once again, the imme- 
diately preceding period had provided so strong an example of its opposite. 
Louis XIV drove reflection on the principle of a general European equili- 
brium to a higher power; and on the main European stage, while the 
sixteenth century had seen the lordship of Spain and the seventeenth the 
menace of France, it was hardly possible to say that any single State 
enjoyed such a predominance in the eighteenth century. Similarly, in 
regard to a subordinate region of local equilibrium, the Swedes had 
enjoyed the hegemony of the Baltic in the seventeenth century ; while the 
eighteenth century prided itself on the fact that, of the four or five Powers 
in that region, no single one had the domination. Frederick the Great, 
who outlined long-range plans of aggression in his Political Testaments, 
advised that so many Powers were concerned to come in to save the 
balance of Europe in his particular generation that even after victory in a 
great conflict aggression could only procure a meagre return. 

One of the characteristics of the system of the balance of power lay in 
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the fact that even the small States had an authentic and independent 
part to play in the developments that occurred. Bavaria or Holland, 
after long being the allies of France, might turn against her at the critical 
moment when she seemed capable of over-awing the Continent, and a 
mechanically self-rectifying system existed which reduced war itself to 
marginal cases, so that its role was at the minimum. Before the end of the 
eighteenth century it was realized not only that small States had the 
chance of an independent role under this system—instead of feeling 
compelled to be the mere tools of the neighbouring giants—but also that 
they possessed in it the best guarantee for their independent existence. 
It was the principle of balance which enabled them to endure without 
being mere satellites in a world of power-politics. We might describe the 
whole eighteenth-century system as the science of how to maintain the 
existence and autonomy of small States in a world of power-politics— 
that is to say in a world where the natural operation of force would be 
towards the accumulation of one or two giant systems of power. 

The whole eighteenth-century system, so far as I can elicit its basic 
ideas, rested on a conviction concerning the general defects of human 
nature in politics, a recognition that the European system stood as 
a special civilized area and a providential order, and a belief that political 
action is not sovereign action but is a co-operation with time, so to speak— 
an action that we perform on the margin of deeper historical processes. 
Since war was one of the unpleasant facts that had to be accepted, the 
object was to restrict its scope, to reduce its role in history and, above all, 
to prevent it from producing a cleavage in the whole European order and 
destroying the imponderable advantages that resulted from such an 
order. Since wars tended to arise nine parts out of a human predicament 
(the guilt of the chief culprit only operating on the margin of that pre- 
dicament) and since it was realized that no matter how the Powers were 
combined nothing could eliminate the fact that each of the parties acted 
as a judge in his own cause, the conflicts themselves tended not to be 
fought with an obsession concerning the way they had started, and 
attention could be concentrated rather on their end—rather on the map of 
forces which you yourself would produce supposing you were victorious. 
The eighteenth century saw more clearly than we have done, that beyond 
the defence of a territory and of the order associated with it, the one thing 
which victory in war can achieve is a re-distribution of forces within the 
European system. Since 1914 our conception of war within the European 
order has been absolute—more like the eighteenth-century conception of 
a war between the European order as a whole and the barbarism outside it. 
It is arguable that this, more than anything else, has destroyed the 
existence of an order which could enjoy peace as a matter of general 
routine without having to meditate the permanent possibility of war— 
without having the elastic stretched to the utmost all the time. In other 
words, if all wars are wars to end war or are absolute fights of right versus 
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wrong, it does not at all follow that wars will be reduced either in number 
or in intensity as a result. It means that war itself has been given a 
greatly magnified role in history; it is a more momentous gamble for 
anybody who engages in it. And since today it appears that the outbreak 
of a new war has not been made an impossibility in spite of all the hopes 
that had been raised, it is legitimate to ask whether our age has not been 
particularly wilful in neglecting that whole science of which our forefathers 
so clearly realized the importance—namely, the science of how to end 
wars, in a world where we are still defective in the machinery for pre- 
venting their beginning. 

If one were to project the lines of the eighteenth-century system and 
follow it out to certain of its consequences which, so far as I am aware, 
were not made explicit at the time, they would lead to the view that 
defensive war should not be carried too far in the direction of punitive 
war and that territorial changes, apart from marginal ones, are to be 
deprecated by those who wish to preserve a civilized order; indeed that if a 
flood of frontier alterations is unavoidable at the end of a given war, then 
that war has already been carried to the point of overturning the inter- 
national order. Above all, such will never be the moment when you can 
stabilize frontiers and say that no more territorial changes shall be 
allowed to take place by force; for, apart from the resentment of the 
recent losers, a general unsettlement and fluidity of frontiers has been 
produced which makes a still wider area of the Continent appear as a 
possible field for future aggressors. 

A further point emerges from the eighteenth-century system, unless I 
am mistaken, and something of this seems to me to have passed into 
diplomatic tradition and into the diplomatic historian’s mode of thought. 
Since the rise of a domineering aggressor or the emergence of an absolute 
predicament in international affairs is so serious a matter—capable even 
of being irremediable or of consigning the Continent to the hazards of war 
—all the guns of diplomacy ought to be concentrated on an earlier stage 
of the problem, i.e. on preventing the establishment of the conditions upon 
which these two evils so closely depend. However difficult this may seem, 
it cannot be so difficult as having to deal with the evils of predominant 
power and absolute deadlock after they have actually materialized. It is 
at least more feasible to check the emergence of the conditions which 
make for aggression than to trust to the virtue of men and then have to 
deal with the aggressor after he has actually emerged. Indeed, if in one 
age aggression is more terrible and violent than in another age, that is 
not to be explained on the argument that human nature is being produced 
on the earth in baser forms now than ever before, but is to be referred to a 
failure in regard to the whole system of safeguards which should exist to 
prevent any man from feeling that circumstances give him the opening 
for colossal designs. The evil is already done if a giant Power is ina 


position to know that it can act with virtual impunity. The development 
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of that English political tradition which I have already mentioned and 
which goes back to the period of the Exclusion Bill controversy, leads to a 
similar insistence on foresight, on carrying the argument to a stage anterior 
to crisis itself. Not only must you yourself stop short of rebellion, but you 
must regard yourself as having gone too far if you drive the other party 
to the point of desperation and make him feel it worth while to resort to 
force. If children continually rebel against the headmaster they may be 
very wicked, to be sure; but it is legitimate to ask whether he himself has 
not been at fault in provoking such a demonstration. In other words we 
are responsible even for one another’s sins; and if before Heaven it matters 
that Hitler was a wicked man, before men it is far more relevant to con- 
sider how we ourselves helped to decide the form that his wickedness 
would take. This means that not merely our ability to cope with the evils 
of our time, but the existence of the evils themselves must be partly 
referred to the policies we have adopted in the twentieth century. 

In all this, we are hardly concerned with diplomacy as such. The 
eighteenth-century system which I have in mind represents rather what I 
should call a realm of arriéve-diplomacy. It is an attempt to produce an 
intellectual framework within which particular questions can be dis- 
cussed and policy itself constructed. It might be argued that all these 
ideas are irrelevant today, since the closed system, the European States- 
System, of the eighteenth century has been burst wide open; though a 
States-System is not restricted to a particular size, and an organization 
like the United Nations might be regarded as attempting to create one 
on a larger scale. It is more to the point that the European States-System 
has suffered cleavage in more ways than one within itself since 1914; 
so that now there are Powers not interested in its preservation, and others 
liable to become not interested ; and many imponderable things have been 
lost, including those imponderable things which once made a country like 
Norway feel that it need not worry itself over-much about its security. 
The security of such States was once guaranteed by the operation of the 
system as a whole, and some countries did not trouble to analyse why it 
was that they were able to feel secure. A German group of historians 
may have gone too far in their view that the ‘cabinet-politics’ of previous 
centuries belong to a totally different world. 

Two things, however, seem to me to discourage the idea that older 
precedents can properly be ignored on the argument that the days of mere 
cabinet-politics have passed away. Firstly, if we apply the eighteenth- 
century rules and predictions to the events of our own time, those rules, 
and those predictions of what would happen in certain eventualities, 
have been justified in the twentieth century beyond anything that could 
have been expected. They have shown a remarkable applicability to 
modern cases where colossally different weights and masses are in opera- 
tion, and where completely revolutionized social systems are involved. 
Even in the transformed world of today, we ourselves, or civilization as a 
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whole, lie wide open to catastrophe if we neglect certain laws which were 
known to the eighteenth century concerning the operation and the 
distribution of power. The fact that in the case of Korea we have come 
back to the policy of localizing the evils of war—apparently in contra- 
diction to the accepted ideology in so far as it has reference to aggression— 
is possibly significant. It may justify the question whether it might not 
have been better for the world if all the energy devoted in the converse 
direction in the last forty years had been concentrated on the development 
of that scientific system which the eighteenth century was evolving for 
the particular purpose of securing that war, where it arose, should not 
destroy the international order. 

Secondly, it was long ago feared that when democracy was established 
it would rush to its own undoing by choosing the easier path of senti- 
mentality, instead of the austerer ways of science, in respect of two highly 
momentous matters. Lacking far-sightedness, it might be too unwilling 
to make the sacrifices necessary for self-defence. Lacking the passion to 
understand the other party’s predicament or his point of view, it would 
rush into blind moralistic angers and indignations instead of conducting a 
far-sighted diplomacy. We ourselves have fallen into these errors. Men 
bribed us with utopian visions of a world in which we should not have to 
arm but yet might continue to hold an empire—continue to hold strategic 
places in other people’s countries without even having to face the burden 
of real military defence, without even having to face the challenge of new 
rivals, since in the future nobody else was to be allowed to build up an 
empire in that way again. Because we allowed ourselves to be so seduced, 
we are faced with a more indefinite expansion of armaments and a more 
indefinite duration of the resulting strain than ever occurred before in 
time of peace in the whole of our history. And because democracies do 
not see to what a degree armaments themselves proceed out of the dialec- 
tics of a given situation or a given predicament, an additional strain is 
put upon an international system—the need for armaments has to be 
made the reason for inciting hatred against some particular Power. It is 
possible that the political science which emerges from the Exclusion Bill 
controversy in England, and the scientific reflection on diplomatic issues 
which takes place in the eighteenth century, represent a necessary stage 
in the education of governing classes, aware that the fanaticism and the 
excess of self-righteousness behind the wars of religion threatened to 
destroy the whole order of things. It is possible that democracy itself will 
have to learn that a similar self-discipline, a similar curbing of primitive 
hatreds in time of war, is necessary for the salvation of the democratic 
order itself. 

If it is true that something in the nature of power itself, and in the 
effect which power has upon its possessors, is responsible for creating the 
conditions that produce an aggressor, it is a question whether we are not 
confusing counsel in making diplomacy an ideological affair. Whether 
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we judge by the suspicions of the nineteenth century in regard to the 
potentialities of the Russian bogey, or we examine the known actions and 
ambitions of Russia before 1914, it is very doubtful if our present problem 
and predicament would have been essentially different supposing Russia, 
with her present power and sphere of influence, had been still in the hands 
of the Tsars. It is very doubtful if our case would have been essentially 
different supposing the Russian Revolution had been a democratic one, 
moving on lines exactly analogous to those followed by France from 1789. 
It is very doubtful if the situation would have been radically different if 
Russia had still been a Christian State, in the traditional sense of the 
word—part and parcel of an established order in Christendom. Even an 
eighteenth-century diplomat, taking such a state of things for granted, 
would have predicted that, given our situation, Russian policy would 
take the course it has actually taken since 1945. It is possible that the 
chief difference which Communism has made has been that it has organized 
Russia more effectively for the execution of its plans of aggression. We 
are doing what the Russians want us to do when we make our diplomacy 
ideological, and we are both constricting our policy and confusing our own 
minds when we adopt this attitude. The decisive fact is the power of 
Russia, and that man was right who in 1914 said: ‘And when you have 
destroyed Germany what will you do about Russia?’ Indeed it is the 
power of Russia which has transformed England’s general attitude to 
Communism in recent years and turned Communism itself into an affair of 
such urgency. It is not even clear that the intoxication of ideological 
hatred is necessary, as so many people think, for the conduct of a war in 
the twentieth century. It is sufficient that we do not want the Russians 
landing here or deciding our form of government—we should not want 
them even if we thought better of them than we do, we should not want 
them even if they were ruled by a Protestant archbishop. In conformity 
with an older tradition we could even say to the Russians, that we would 
not have allowed them to steal so many marches on us, supposing both 
Britain and Russia had been Christian States in the traditional meaning 
of the term. 

The men who despised the traditions of technical diplomacy have not 
been the. ones who can claim success in the work of checking the un- 
righteous and rescuing the world from fear. And when they say that their 
plans would have saved the world but for the wickedness of some recalci- 
trant Power or regime, we can reply that anybody’s facile scheme of 
salvation would work if it was allowed the benefit of a stipulation which 
begs the most difficult of the questions involved. 
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THE AMERICAN STAKE IN EUROPE 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT? 
EDWARD MEAD EARLE 


ONTINUOUS, large-scale, and dynamic participation by the 

United States in world affairs is so recent and so novel a pheno- 

menon that Europeans, understandably enough, have sometimes 
been unable to fathom American policy. Indeed, even the Government and 
the people of the United States have not always been self-assured concern- 
ing their vital international interests and the means of securing them. 
During the inter-war years 1919-39 Europeans justly complained that the 
United States had reverted to her traditional policy of isolationism and had 
failed in her responsibilities as regards the economic recovery and political 
stability of the Western world. Today, the press and other organs of Euro- 
pean opinion convey the impression that the trouble with American foreign 
policy since the Second World War is that it is excessively active in Europe 
and overly aggressive in its handling of the Korean intervention. The 
purpose of this paper is to examine the first of these charges, concerning 
the character and extent of American participation in European affairs. 
The full swing of the pendulum needs to be explained if it is to be under- 
stood. 

When the First World War broke out in 1914, the reaction of Ameri- 
cans was one of incredulity. They could not believe that war would occur 
at all, since it was an anachronism and was alien to the civilization of the 
twentieth century. Their second reaction was that this madness was no 
concern of theirs. This was the view voiced recurrently by Woodrow 
Wilson during the years 1914-17. His first statement to the American 
people in August 1914 enjoined them to be neutral in thought as well as in 
deed, to express no preference for one set of belligerents over the other. 
But after the outbreak of the Second World War Franklin Roosevelt 
thought otherwise: “This nation will remain a neutral nation’, he said, ‘but 
I cannot ask that every American remain neutral in thought as well. Even 
a neutral has a right to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot be 
asked to close his mind or his conscience’. 

The contrast between Wilson’s statement of August 1914 and Roose- 
velt’s of 1939 indicates something of the revolution in American opinion 
which had come about even before Pearl Harbour. Asa result, the United 
States became engaged in an active if undeclared war against Germany 
from May 1940—when the Low Countries and France were overrun—until 
the war became overt in December 1941. Formal military operations began 


1 The subject of this paper originally formed the basis of an address at Chatham House 
on 13 May 1950, but the author has revised it in the light of subsequent developments. 
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with the dropping of Japanese bombs on Pearl Harbour, but the real war 
began with the economic and military aid which the United States ex- 
tended to Britain immediately after the fall of France, supplemented by 
the destroyers-for-bases deal and, later, by supporting naval operations 
and lend-lease. In fact, as early as 4 January 1939, eight months before 
war broke out in Europe, President Roosevelt in his annual Message to 
Congress asserted that the United States had a vital interest in the survival 
of the democracies in Europe and would support those democracies against 
totalitarian pressures. As he said, ‘Words may be futile, but war is not the 
only means of commanding a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. 
There are many methods short of war, but stronger and more effective than 
mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the aggregate senti- 
ments of our own people’. Ina sense, this constituted the first commitment 
to Britain and France that the United States would become what subse- 
quently came to be called ‘the arsenal of democracy’. 

After the First World War, it will be recalled, the Congress refused to 
ratify either the Treaty of Versailles or the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and insisted (without success) upon payment of war debts. The 
United States withdrew her Army of Occupation from the Rhineland, re- 
fused to ratify the Tripartite Treaty of guarantee for France, made a 
separate peace with Germany, and in general washed her hands of Euro- 
pean affairs. These policies distressed a large minority of Americans, as 
they distressed virtually all Europeans. 

The course of American policy since 1941 has been quite different. 
From its inception the United States supported the idea of the United 
Nations; and the United Nations Charter, instead of being the subject of 
prolonged, acrimonious debate, leading to ultimate defeat in the United 
States Senate, was ratified by the impressive vote of eighty-nine to two— 
as close to unanimity as could be hoped for. In recent years, in fact, the 
Senate has shown more general agreement, and a greater sense of responsi- 
bility, as regards international affairs than ever before in its long history. 
To be sure the Senate debate on the issue of troops for Europe shows that 
we have not yet achieved the millennium in such matters. Nevertheless, 
the Senate ended its debate on 4 April 1951 (the second anniversary of the 
signing of the Atlantic Pact) by reasserting, by a vote of sixty-nine to 
twenty-one, that the security of Western Europe is vital to the security of 
the United States; it also approved the dispatch of four divisions of Ameri- 
can troops to General Eisenhower’s European Command. Considering all 
the partisan and psychological factors involved, this was an emphatic en- 
dorsement of the policy of President Truman’s administration. Even 
Senator Taft voted ‘yes’ in the final count! Again, after the prolonged 
and acrimonious controversy over General MacArthur, the Senate com- 
mittees which conducted the inquiry into his removal issued a unanimous 
statement assuring both the rulers of the Soviet Union and the peoples 
of the free world that ‘the objectives of the people of the United States 
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are unchanged by anything that has transpired during this ordeal of 
controversy. We are unshaken in our determination to defend ourselves 
and to co-operate to the limit of our capabilities with all those free nations 
determined to survive in freedom. ... The issues [of personalities, strategy, 
and policy] which might divide our people are far transcended by the 
things which unite them.’! 

As a result of this new trend in American foreign policy, the United 
States was able to take a leading part in Unrra; to give military and eco- 
nomic support to Greece and Turkey; to liquidate, through the Fulbright 
Act and otherwise, the lend-lease agreements; to make reconstruction 
loans to Britain and France; to initiate the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme; to underwrite a vast sum for the reconstruction of Western 
Europe; to sign the Atlantic Pact (the American nation’s first military 
alliance since the transitory alliance of 1778 with France), which the Senate 
ratified by a vote of eighty-two to thirteen; to institute a military aid pro- 
gramme; to undertake the initial intervention in Korea; and now to make 
her political and strategic plans in close association with Britain and other 
members of the United Nations. This record is cited not as a matter of self- 
congratulation, but rather as a heartening contrast with the behaviour of 
the United States after the First World War. 


How did this revolution in American policy come about? It is fair to 
say, first of all, that Americans are capable of learning by experience and 
have been educated in the facts of international life by what has happened 
to us all since 1939. The barbarous behaviour of Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy, and militaristic Japan inevitably led Americans to a realization of 
the fact that there are people in the world whose goal is not peace but war, 
not justice but the perpetuation and the aggravation of injustice. After 
September 1940, when Italy, Germany, and Japan signed a tripartite 
treaty of accord, the United States was on notice that for the first time in 
her history she was the object of an unfriendly alliance of foreign Powers. 
It became clear that Americans could not necessarily choose war or peace, 
that the choice might be made for them by the action of others. The attack 
on Pearl Harbour destroyed even the illusion that American territory 
would be free from external attack. Finally, the development of new 
weapons of warfare emphasized that geographical remoteness was no 
guarantee of security. 

The political education of the American people began long before the 
fall of France in 1940, although not all Americans realized that such was 
the case. As early as 17 February 1917 a very remarkable editorial by 
Walter Lippmann in the New Republic (p. 60) enunciated the vital im- 
portance to the United States of the Atlantic Community. Dealing with 
the necessity for American defence of the seaways against German 
depredation, Mr Lippmann said: 


1 New York Times, 28 June 1951. 
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We do not hesitate to say that this [refusal to submit to submarine warfare] 
should be American policy even though submarines were capable of successful, 
humane ‘cruiser warfare’. We do not hesitate to say—we have believed it and 
said it since the beginning of the war—that if the Allied fleet were in danger of 
destruction, if Germany had a chance of securing command of the seas, our navy 
ought to be joined to the British in order to prevent it. The safety of the Atlan- 
tic highway is something for which America should fight. 

Why? Because on the two shores of the Atlantic Ocean there has grown up 
a profound web of interest which joins together the Western world. Britain, 
France, Italy, even Spain, Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian nations, and 
Pan-America are in the main one community in their deepest needs and their 
deepest purposes. They have a common interest in the ocean which unites 
them. They are today more inextricably bound together than most even as yet 
realize. But if that community were destroyed we should know what we had lost. 
We should understand then the meaning of the unfortified Canadian frontier, of 
the common protection given Latin America by the British and American fleets. 

It is the crime of Germany that she is trying to make hideous the highways 
by which the Atlantic Powers live. That is what has raised us against her in 
this war. Had she stood on the defensive against France and Britain, had she 
limited the war to the Balkans and the eastern front where it originated, and 
clearly thrown in her lot with the Western nations, she would have had their 
neutrality and probably their sympathy. But when she carried the war to the 
Atlantic by violating Belgium, by invading France, by striking against Britain, 
and by attempting to disrupt us, neutrality of spirit or action was out of the 
question. And now that she is seeking to cut the vital highways of our world 
we can no longer stand by. We cannot betray the Atlantic community by sub- 
mitting. If not civilization, at least our civilization is at stake. 


This prescient statement of enlightened American opinion more than three 
decades ago may be taken as descriptive of enlightened American policy 
today. 

The road from Mr Lippmann’s editorial of 1917 to the Atlantic Pact of 
1949 has been long, tortuous, and arduous. The isolationism and economic 
nationalism of the Harding—Coolidge—Hoover era, the neutrality illusions 
of Roosevelt’s earlier years, and the abrupt cancellation of lend-lease at 
the very outset of Truman’s presidency, have been superseded by the Mar- 
shall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, and other measures of mutual aid and assist- 
ance. And now, despite alarms and excursions, the American nation seems 
to have set its feet firmly in the path of effective collaboration—economic, 
military, political—with the other nations of the Free World. 


What are now the basic policies of the United States as regards 
Europe? And how would one document the well-springs of that policy 
since 1939? No British audience needs to be reminded of the eloquent 
State Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose voice, with that of Winston 
Churchill, gave expression to the hopes and aspirations, as well as the 
power and the determination, which welded the free nations together in 
their common struggle against the aggressors. Less well known, perhaps, 
are the milestones of American policy since Harry S. Truman became 
President in 1945. 

A few months after assuming office, on 22 October 1945, Mr Truman re- 
stated the fundamental principles of American foreign policy as evolved by 
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his predecessor and pledged himself to their continuation. Less than two 
years later Mr Truman went beyond the farthest boundaries of Roosevelt’s 
policies. His notable message to Congress of 12 March 1947, made it clear 
that the United States would not only come to the military aid of Greece 
and Turkey—then under severe pressure from the Soviet Union and her 
satellites—but would resist aggression elsewhere in Europe, whether such 
aggression took the form of overt attack or merely of subversion.” Presi- 
dent Truman, after stating that Greece needed and had requested Ameri- 
can aid, and after pointing out that Britain had been obliged to liquidate 
her commitments in Greece, said that there was no alternative to American 
intervention if Greece were to continue as a ‘self-supporting and self- 
respecting democracy’. He felt that the American people could not turn a 
deaf ear to this appeal. Assistance to Greece, said Truman, did not imply 
approval of the Greek Government as then constituted; nevertheless, it 
was a Greek Government, elected by popular vote supervised by foreign 
observers (including 692 Americans). ‘The Greek Government has been 
operating in an atmosphere of chaos and extremism’, he went on. ‘It has 
made mistakes. The extension of aid to this country does not mean that 
the United States condones everything that the Greek Government has 
done or will do. We have condemned in the past, and we condemn now, 
extremist measures of the right or the left. We have in the past advised 
tolerance and we advise tolerance now’. Despite this clear pronouncement, 
American policy towards Greece was immediately attacked as support by 
the United States of a reactionary regime. 

In this same message the President said that Turkey required assistance 
for the purpose of effecting the modernization of her armed forces and in- 
dustrial establishments and the maintenance of her national integrity, 
which he regarded as ‘essential to the preservation of order in the Middle 
East’. There were governments in the world, Truman continued, which 
were concerned with the subversion of the free institutions of others. The 
basic question was whether the United States should stand by and allow 
free governments to disappear by either subversion or attack, or whether 
the United States should take an active part in forestalling such subversion 
and attack. As the President saw it, the United States could not stand 
aside while Greek and Turkish integrity was imperilled: 

. . . the disappearance of Greece as an independent State would have a profound 
effect upon those countries in Europe whose people are struggling against great 
difficulties to maintain their freedom and their independence while they repair 
the damages of war. It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, 
which have struggled so long against overwhelming odds, should lose that vic- 


tory for which they have sacrificed so much. Collapse of free institutions and 
loss of independence would be disastrous not only for them but for the world. 


1 New York Times, 13 March 1947. 

2 This pronouncement came to be called the Truman Doctrine because it was reminis- 
cent of President Monroe’s message to Congress in 1824, which not only enunciated the 
famous Doctrine concerning Latin America but contained a parallel passage expressing the 
sympathy and concern which the American people felt for Greece in the war she then was 
waging for freedom from Turkish rule. j 
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The commitments to Greece and Turkey suggested by Mr Truman were 
the most far-reaching ever undertaken by the United States in time of 
peace. Nevertheless, Congress approved them with surprising speed. 
Within about two months it appropriated $400 million, virtually without 
opposition in either the Senate or the House of Representatives, to give 
effect to the President’s programme. 


One of the truly great American State Papers is Secretary of State Mar- 
shall’s address at Harvard on 5 June 1947. This speech, which provided 
the basis for the European Recovery Programme, was no hasty improviza- 
tion. Back of it, for example, was a memorandum of Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, written after a prolonged European trip immediately 
after the end of hostilities. Stimson’s memorandum, addressed to the Presi- 
dent, expressed the view that since lend-lease must be terminated, imme- 
diate measures ought to be undertaken by the American Government to 
provide other means of economic assistance to Europe during the difficult 
days of recovery. Later a number of other papers were prepared within the 
government service or in the form of public speeches by American states- 
men which followed this same line. Notable among these was one by Mr 
Dean Acheson at Cleveland, Mississippi, on 8 May 1947 which set forth the 
essentials of the European Recovery Programme subsequently to be 
formalized in General Marshall’s address at Harvard. 

In the Cleveland speech ? Mr Acheson, then Under-Secretary of State, 
urged that not merely humanitarianism but national self-interest dictated 
that the United States promote the broadest and most fundamental relief 
and reconstruction in Allied nations, which had borne so heavy a burden of 
destruction and dislocation: 


For it is generally agreed [he said] that until the various countries of the world 
get on their feet and become self-supporting there can be no political or econo- 
mic stability in the world and no lasting peace or prosperity for any of us. 
Without outside aid, the process of recovery in many countries would take so 
long as to give rise to hopelessness and despair. In these conditions freedom 
and democracy and the independence of nations could not long survive, for hope- 
less and hungry people often resort to desperate measures. The war will not be 
over until the people of the world can again feed and clothe themselves and face 
the future with some degree of confidence. 


When General Marshall spoke at Harvard, he invited the nations of 
Europe to plan their recovery jointly and collaboratively: 


It would be neither fitting nor efficacious for this Government to undertake to 
draw up unilaterally a programme designed to place Europe on its feet economic- 


1 Mr Stimson believed that the President had a moral commitment to the Congress and 
the American people not to extend lend-lease beyond the end of the war. But he had long 
advocated the planning of alternative measures which could take effect promptly; it was 
the absence of such measures which made the abrupt cancellation of lend-lease so unfortu- 
nate. For the text of the Stimson memorandum of 22 July 1945 and matters related thereto, 
see Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New York, 
Harper, 1948) pp. 591-5. 

2 The Department of State Bulletin, vol. 16, no. 4 (18 May 1947) pp. 991-4. 
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ally. This is the business of the Europeans. The initiative, I think, must come 
from Europe. The role of this country should consist of friendly aid in the draft- 
ing of a European programme and of later support of such a programme so far 
as it may be practical for us to do so. The programme should be a joint one, 
agreed to by a number of, if not all, European nations. 


Taking this cue, the late Ernest Bevin, then British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, initiated negotiations in Paris bringing into being the 
Office of European Economic Co-opération, which drafted the blue-prints 
for the recovery programme. It was therefore—as the United States had 
hoped it would be—a European, not an American, effort in origin and in 
detail. 

What did the United States hope to gain as a result of the European 
Recovery Programme? Ina sense, nothing. In another sense, everything. 
Despite all scepticism to the contrary, no conditions were attached to eco- 
nomic assistance which were not primarily concerned with securing the 
maximum measure of recovery in the most effective possible way.t Nor 
were ideological strings attached. Socialist Britain was not urged to sub- 
vert her programme in accordance with the views of capitalist America, as 
had been so freely predicted. Even Communist Russia and her satellites 
were, in the first instance, invited to participate in the programme; that 
they did not do so was the Kremlin’s choice. General Marshall’s speech at 
Harvard made it plain that the Government of the United States was will- 
ing to co-operate with any European government, whatever its political 
orientation, which was prepared to make an honest contribution to the re- 
construction, rehabilitation, and political security of the Continent. 
Viewed in terms of the immediate and the specific, the United States re- 
ceived no direct return or guid pro quo from Marshall aid. 

But the stakes of the United States in the Marshall Plan was neverthe- 
less of the greatest magnitude. The Marshall Plan was not merely what 
The Economist called an ‘act of inspired and generous diplomacy’. It was a 
spectacular example of a fundamental Anglo-American principle of state- 
craft—enlightened self-interest. The Government and the people of the 
United States believed with conviction and sincerity that Europe could 
survive as free and independent only if recovery were prompt and 
thoroughgoing. And since they believed that their own freedom was con- 
tingent upon the survival of free institutions and political independence in 
Europe, they were willing to invest, to stake, more than $10 billion in 
European recovery.” Seen in retrospect, this was the most profitable in- 


1 On this point The Economist said: ‘. . . the United States is ready to give away over 
$5 billion worth of commodities as the first instalment of a wider programme .. . and, save 
for minor exceptions, to give them without political conditions of any sort. . . . Nor has the 


Bill [the Economic Recovery Act] been loaded with military and strategic commitments or 
diverted in any way from its original fundamentally constructive and pacific purposes. It 
emerges from its Congressional ordeal as it went into it—as a Bill for the peaceful economic 
reconstruction of Europe’. (10 April 1948, pp. 569-70.) 

* For further development of this point, see the Report of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations 25 February 1948 recommending passage of the European Recovery Act. 
The pertinent passages, together with other materials, are quoted in Edward Mead Earle, 
‘A Half-Century of American Foreign Policy’, Political Science Quarterly, vol. 64, no. 2 
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vestment—as well as the largest—which the people of the United States 
ever have made in their own security and national interest. 

A word should be said here concerning the role of the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg in bringing about the passage of the European Re- 
covery Act. A Republican and a former isolationist of deepest dye, Senator 
Vandenberg had reluctantly, but all the more firmly, become convinced 
that the foreign policy of tie United States should transcend partisan con- 
siderations. He also believed that American policy should be based upon 
continuous, large-scale, and far-reaching co-operation between the United 
States and the other free nations of the world. He therefore exercised his 
very considerable gifts as a political leader in furthering all measures which 
contributed to effective international collaboration. He supported the 
United Nations. He steered the Economic Recovery Act through Congress. 
And, later, he fathered the Senate Resolution—endorsed by unanimous 
vote of the Committee on Foreign Relations—of 19 May 1948, which was 
the forerunner of the Atlantic Pact and the Military Aid Programme. His 
illness and subsequent death deprived the nation, and more particularly 
the United States Senate, of leadership which can ill be spared in these 
hazardous times. 


What are the motivating forces of American policy toward Europe? One 
hardly can define with exactitude the motives of a great nation in any given 
set of circumstances. After Wendell Wilkie was defeated for the Presidency 
in the campaign of 1940, he paid a prolonged visit to England during the 
critical winter of 1940-1. When he returned to the United States, some of 
his friends gave a small dinner party for him in New York. In the course 
of the discussion, one of the guests asked, ‘Mr Wilkie, do you support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy because you really believe in it, or because 
you think it is in your political interest to do so?’ Mr Wilkie hesitated a 
moment and then said, ‘I suppose no-one knows exactly what his control- 
ling motives are. I think I honestly believe in the President’s foreign 
policy, and I am sure it is in my political interest to support it’. Then he 
smiled and added, ‘and it is a happy man whose interests and convictions 
coincide’. Much the same could be said of American policy—no-one should 
over-simplify its motives. We Americans believe that what we are doing 
is the right, the just, the honourable thing. We are convinced, too, that 
what we are doing is in our self-interest. We have every reason to be happy 
that our interests and convictions coincide. 

Among the motives of American policy towards Europe are those which 





(June 1949) pp. 168-88. It is at best an over-simplification, at worst an untruth, to say that 
the Marshall Plan was motivated by pecuniary considerations, such as a desire to get rid 
of American ‘surplus’ commodities. In fact, the greater part of the commodities—notably 
steel—shipped to Europe as Marshall aid were in critical short supply in the United States. 
The Government of the United States did not decide what should be shipped; they merely 
furnished what was requisitioned by the European Governments concerned. Hence, if ‘sur- 
pluses’ were taken off American hands—as they were not, except in minor instances—it 
was because Europe asked for them in preference to other requirements. 
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derive from considerations of security—strategic considerations, if that is 
preferred. But such strategic or military considerations must be broadly, 
not narrowly, defined. It is easy to say, as some British opinion says, that 
the United States supports Britain because Britain is an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier. But any such view is, at best, an over-simplification. American 
interest in British survival is only incidentally related to the launching of 
American aircraft from bases in the British Isles. The security goal of the 
United States is much more far-reaching and much more subtle in char- 
acter. Broadly conceived, it is based upon the proposition that the United 
States has a vital interest in the prosperity and political stability and politi- 
cal independence of all Western Europe. We cannot afford to see the 
integrity of the nations of Western Europe subverted or destroyed. Is this 
policy very different from that which Britain pursued for three hundred 
years towards the Low Countries? That British policy had three broad 
concerns: first, that no single Power should dominate the Continent of 
Europe; secondly, that no Power should deprive Britain of control of the 
seas, particularly the seas which wash the British Isles; thirdly, that no 
hostile Power should control the European shores of the English Channel. 

If one can understand age-old British policies in these matters, one 
should be able to understand the present policies of the United States, since 
they are not very different in their strategic implications. The policy of 
‘containing’ the Soviet Union, now being pursued by the United States, is 
essentially the same as the policy which Britain pursued toward Tsarist 
Russia for more than a century. With the single exception of the decade 
1907-17, Britain resisted Russian aggrandisement along the whole long peri- 
phery of the Russian Empire; hence the United States has taken over a re- 
sponsibility which formerly was British and which, presumably, still would 
be British were it within the present capabilities of British power. As H. J. 
Mackinder, perhaps the most distinguished geographer of his time, said in 
1904, the mission of Britain, and Powers friendly to Britain, in resisting 
Russian domination of the Eurasian continent 


is to act upon the marginal region, maintaining the balance of power there as 
against the Russian expansive internal forces. I believe that the future of the 
world depends upon the maintenance of this balance of power . . . we must see 
to it that we are not driven out of the marginal region. We must maintain our 
position there and then, whatever happens, we are fairly secure.* 


Written forty-seven years ago, that statement is surprisingly apt today. 
On the economic side, too, American interests are subtle, rather than 
very clearly defined. In the thirty-five years from 1914 to 1939, with the 
untypical exception of the depression years, the United States had an 
active balance of trade with Europe, the total excess of American exports 
over imports being between eighty and a hundred billion dollars. But in 
1 ‘The Geographical Pivot of History’, The Geographical Journal, vol. 23, no. 4 (April 


1904) p. 443. Mackinder included Japan, then an ally of Britain, among the Powers which 
must join in containing Russian imperialism. 
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no year, except the war years 1914—18 and 1940-5, did the excess of exports 
over imports to Europe from the United States exceed two and three-tenths 
per cent of the total product of the United States. It is over-imaginative 
to believe that the American economy would suffer severely or perhaps col- 
lapse if it were deprived of outlets for this relatively small surplus of ex- 
ports over imports. Ways and means could be found of absorbing those 
excesses in the United States herself, in Canada, or in the Latin American 
countries. The American economic stake in Europe is to be found in much 
broader considerations. It can be expressed in the syllogism: The United 
States can be prosperous only in a stable and prosperous world; political 
instability contributes to economic chaos, confusion, and depression ; there- 
fore, the economic stake of the United States in Europe is both economic 
and political. 

It would be a mistake, however, to over-emphasize strategical and eco- 
nomic factors while under-estimating the moral and psychological well- 
springs of American policy toward Europe. The vital interests of the 
United States in Western Europe are not merely or even primarily a re- 
action to the threat of Communism. As Walter Lippmann said in the New 
Republic editorial of 1917, the civilization of Western Europe is also Ameri- 
can civilization ; the civilization of Western Europe could not be destroyed 
without the American way of life being imperilled. The threat in 1917 wasa 
German imperialist threat, as was the threat of 1940 (aggravated, to be 
sure, by Nazism). The present threat to the security and survival of the 
Western World is a dynamic Russian imperialism, rendered the more 
serious by its association with revolutionary Communism. Whatever its 
source, the menace is to the survival of those common ideals and common 
freedoms which bind into a single community the nations of the North 
Atlantic world. No-one has been more insistent than General Eisenhower 
in emphasizing that our stake is as great in the survival of our basic 
freedoms—and their survival in a secure and healthy world—as in any 
other objective of strategy or politics. 

There is a tendency in Europe these days to consider that Americans are 
unduly alarmed, even hysterical, about the present state of the world. Per- 
haps we are merely more alert to danger—these things are difficult to judge. 
We certainly are gravely concerned—not so much about Communism as 
about Communism plus Soviet revolutionary subversion, Soviet imperial- 
ism, and Soviet military power. Were Soviet military power not so for- 
midable, and were it not pressing relentlessly against the defences of 
Western Europe, the American fear of Communism, as such, would be 
much less than in fact it is. As Arnold Toynbee once said, Europe has not 
faced so serious a menace since the Islamic invasions, when, also, imperial- 
ism was wedded to fanaticism. It is because traditional Russian imperial- 
ism is now reinforced by religious zealotry and a rising Soviet war poten- 
tial that the ordinary processes of political negotiation and accommodation 
are frustrated. 
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It is natural enough that certain segments of European opinion should 
be concerned lest the United States may come to pursue power for its own 
sake. It is undoubtedly true that Western Europe would be happier if 
there were no cold war—that is to say, if there were no Soviet-American 
test of power. But would Western Europe be more contented, more secure, 
and more prosperous if the United States were disposed to run the risks of 
giving the U.S.S.R. a free hand in Evrope? Distasteful as American inter- 
vention in Europe may be, would even the severest critic of the United 
States wish to have American economic and military aid withdrawn? Has 
the United States created the Soviet threat or merely reacted to it? These 
are questions which Europeans can answer better than Americans, but they 
are questions which Americans may venture to ask in view of the severe 
criticism (some of it vindictive, some of it uninformed, some of it ad- 
mittedly justifiable) which is continuously directed at American policy. It 
is too much to hope that European—American relations in general, and 
Anglo-American relations in particular, will always be marked by sweet- 
ness and light. On both official and unofficial levels American behaviour 
may be gauche, inept, boastful, sometimes even reckless. Examples which 
might be cited are Mr Acheson’s initial handling of the question of German 
rearmament, the President’s somewhat irresponsible (or at least indiscreet) 
replies to questions at his press conferences, and the insubordination of 
General MacArthur. The courageous action of President Truman, how- 
ever, in recalling General MacArthur is dramatic testimony of his admini- 
stration’s sense of obligation to collaborative action. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that the fundamental objectives of 
the United States are not malign. The principal concern of the American 
people is not the accumulation or exercise of power for its own sake, or for 
other ulterior motives, but rather the establishment on sounder founda- 
tions of a Western Europe or an Atlantic Community which will be able to 
resume its proud place as a highly influential, perhaps a controlling, factor 
in world politics, world economics, and world organization. In this sense, 
we would welcome Western Europe as a Third Force capable of resisting 
subversion and aggression from the East and of being independent (if she 
so desires) of American economic aid and American military reinforcement. 
In short, we seek to do everything we can to deter aggression and to pre- 
vent war; for if there is war, we shall win things—save only self-preserva- 
tion—which we do not want at a price we can ill afford to pay. 

If I did not believe that the United States would use her vast power with 
restraint, | would be gravely concerned about our possession of that power. 
I trust that on the whole we shall use it wisely, and I believe that we shall 
use it—in the words of the Declaration of Independence—with ‘a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind’. 


June 195I 














TOWARD ATLANTIC SECURITY 


CHARLES M. SPOFFORD 


T is laid down in the North Atlantic Treaty, and it must be constantly 

borne in mind, that its primary purpose is not to win a war but to 

prevent one; the aim is to create such strength that any aggressor would 
think twice or more before directing his aggression toward Western Europe. 
As was said at the time by Ernest Bevin, who was probably more than 
any other one man the architect of our security system, ‘We must build 
sufficient strength to inspire confidence and energy within and to command 
respect elsewhere’. It is a fact of today, with thetremendous power complex 
represented by the Soviet and her satellites, that adequate defensive 
strength must be collective strength. No nation by herself has the means 
to defend herself by her own efforts. Therefore two principles found their 
way early into the guiding concepts of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; one was that of mutual assistance, under which there could be a 
combination of the resources of the nations of the West; the other was the 
principle of balanced collective forces, that is, the assignment of military 
tasks to those nations whose capabilities lie primarily in certain directions. 
The matter of collective security, this combination of the military power 
of each of us, was not a matter of convenience or even economy. It grew 
out of the grim experience of the past, when a collective strength might 
have deterred an aggressor and prevented a war; for want of that collective 
strength a war had to be waged and a continent liberated from the grip of 
the aggressor. 

There are three stages in the development of collective strength: first, 
the agreement upon the principle itself; secondly, the planning of military 
forces; and thirdly, their actual creation. There have been many alliances 
in the past in which nations have agreed to come to the aid of each other, 
where the principle has been agreed upon. There have been some alliances 
in which advance staff planning has taken place. There has been no 
alliance in which the collective forces of the various parties have been 
forged into combined armies, navies, and air forces in peace-time. Here 
are the respects in which the concepts of the North Atlantic Treaty are 
unique and unprecedented, and here then is the measure of the problem 
which faces this very young organization. 

In developing international machinery to accomplish its task NATO 
faced first the problem of organization, for with no precedents to serve as 
guide-lines the framework of the organization had to be created as the 
problems were thought out and the requirements developed. Of course, 
invaluable experience was gained in the conduct of the combined allied 
operations in the last war, without which I doubt whether anyone would 
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have had the courage or vision to attempt the establishment of the inte- 
grated NATO commands. But that experience was war-time experience. 
There were but two partners. National political considerations played a 
minor part. The necessity then was to act and ask questions later. 
Moreover formal agreements were few and generally after the fact. 

The early organization of NATO has been called a cat’s cradle of 
committees, with a chart like the wiring diagram of a submarine, and it 
may have been. It was a planning organization. But with the unanswer- 
able argument furnished by Korea that collective defence had to take its 
third step—the actual creation of its defensive forces—it was evident that 
reorganization was required. In substituting for the earlier pattern the 
present organizational structure we tried to do three things: first, to 
simplify the structure and reduce the number of NATO agencies; secondly, 
to centralize authority, where practicable; and thirdly, to replace occas- 
ional committees with permanent international staffs. At the top stands 
the North Atlantic Council, provided for by Article 9 of the Treaty, in 
which has been combined the three former ministerial committees (Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, and Finance). As the permanent agency to carry out 
the work of the Council between its sessions are the Council Deputies, who 
represent not only their Foreign Ministers but all other ministers in each 
government interested in NATO matters. On the civilian side we have 
the Defence Production Board and the Finance and Economic Board, two 
bodies in continuous session, each supported by an international staff or 
secretariat. The executive head of the Defence Production Board is the 
Co-ordinator of Defence Production, a very large job with a very bureau- 
cratic title. The military side consists of the Military Committee, com- 
prised of the Chiefs of Staff of the twelve nations, and the Standing Group, 
composed of the representatives of the French, British, and American 
Chiefs of Staff, who give general strategic guidance to the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe—General Eisenhower. He has the command of the 
collective forces which it is the present prime objective of NATO to create 
and which it is the function of the non-military agencies of NATO to 
supply and to support. 

Let me underscore a fact which seems not to be clear to many. NATO 
is not a supranational State. Its Boards, right up to the Council itself, 
have no delegated powers, and in fact can act only by the agreement of all 
twelve members. There is no voting procedure. We operate by a process 
of argument, persuasion, and the effect of a consensus of opinion. It is a 
democratic system, with its virtues and its defects. 

While NATO sets the policies, works out the plans, provides the 
command, and shows the way to combine resources in support of the plans, 
the raising of the forces is of course a national responsibility. No soldier 
will march under NATO orders who is not enlisted, equipped, and paid by 
his own country; and while through the Defence Production Board’s 


efforts recoilless rifles, based on American designs, built out of steel from 
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France may come off a Belgian assembly line for the forces of Norway and 
Italy, this can only occur as funds are provided by national parliaments. 
The key to progress toward Atlantic security, therefore, lies largely in the 
scope and rate of acceleration of the defence programme of the member 
States themselves. The central nervous system which NATO provides 
energizes and co-ordinates the body; the sinew and muscle must come from 
individual national efforts. 

What can be said of progress in this field? Basically the problem of re- 
creating and enlarging the defence establishments in each country is a 
political problem. It requires first the political support of each govern- 
ment, which in free countries means popular support, and parliamentary 
action to take the necessary measures. Possibly the two most sensitive 
nerves politically, but at the same time the two most important indices of 
progress, are in the fields of national service legislation and of defence 
budgets. 

As to national service legislation, within the last ten months each of 
the NATO members has increased its service period and many of them 
have in other respects strengthened their mobilization and training laws 
to provide for longer military service and for more effective call-up and 
induction of the young men of their countries. In some cases, notably in 
the United Kingdom, the present periods and other conditions of military 
service meet the standards laid down by the military agencies of NATO; 
in many other cases they as yet do not. There is, however, in this vitally 
important field progress in the right direction. 

The period of national service obviously determines the quantity of 
troops which can be assigned to the allied forces, but the period and 
conditions of service also have a qualitative aspect almost equally im- 
portant and far more so than it was in the last war. Here I am in the 
military field and in the special province of Field Marshal Montgomery, 
but I think he would permit and perhaps encourage me to point out the 
extraordinary technical qualifications which the present-day armed forces 
are required to have. Modern war is fought with a multiplicity of highly 
complex gadgets. The men from Mars who fly the high altitude jet fighters 
of today not only have to be superbly trained, but the ground crews who 
stand behind them must be experts in the maintenance and repair of 
complicated and delicate instruments in a number of highly specialized 
fields. The same is true of the rifleman or artilleryman, who, if he cannot 
assemble his automatic weapon, or service his electronically controlled 
artillery piece under combat conditions, is not much use to his com- 
mander. Bayonet drill has given way to logarithms. Such training 
takes time. Hence the premium on the seemingly long present periods of 
national service. 

In so far as defence budgets are concerned, we find also a general in- 
crease, sharply upward in some cases; in others more cautious. The aggre- 
gate, including the United States, has, however, gone from a yearly figure 
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of £7,500 million before Korea to a total of £20,700 million. I make this 
general comment not to indicate that this is the final figure or that this 
aggregate has solved the budgetary problem, but to show in this field an 
upward trend which gives evidence of the fact that our parliaments are 
facing up to the political realities, unpleasant as they are, of the require- 
ments for an effective defence structure. 

In connexion with the budgetary problem, which is a vitally important 
factor for every country concerned, and particularly those who have 
already assumed a heavy share of the burden, there is one factor which 
tends to be overlooked. We are now in the period of building up our forces. 
In effect we are re-creating the defence capital which we dissipated after 
the last war—re-creating it in the form of capital investment in production 
equipment, tanks, planes, etc., and in the man-hours of the young men 
we are putting into training camps. The creation of this capital involves 
capital charges upon us, in the case of some of us amounting almost to a 
capital levy. As a permanent or continuing matter these rates of expendi- 
ture might not be supportable. However, once the capital expenditure 
is made, the maintenance of our defence establishment in a state of 
readiness, while costly, should be considerably less so, just as it is more 
costly to build a battleship than to operate it or keep it in standby 
condition. I do not mean to say that defence budgets will not go higher. 
I do mean to suggest, however, that we should not and need not assume 
maximum commitments for an indefinite period. 

I suggest also that it follows from the foregoing that the more quickly 
the capital investment is made the more quickly can the curve descend 
and level out at a figure which will again permit the expenditure of national 
incomes to purposes other than those forced upon us by the present 
emergency. 

The size of defence budgets of course forms the base of the financial 
structure of the collective defence effort and presents the major financial 
problem. Even when this one is satisfactorily solved there will still be 
difficult questions of allocating costs between the members, questions 
which are occupying our attention increasingly as we move further into 
the innumerable practical problems connected with defence. Let me cite 
merely two examples, one in the field of General Eisenhower, and the 
other in the field of Mr Herod. 

The creation of combined or integrated forces involves certain com- 
mon facilities. A simple case is that of the Supreme Headquarters, which 
should clearly be a charge upon all members. This type of facility and 
other facilities which are more or less for the common benefit have been 
grouped under a new word—‘infrastructure’. Examples of these are 
airfields for the use of various countries and communications systems and 
like facilities. We are currently grappling with the problem of how to 
share these costs. For example, how should the cost of laying a telephone 
cable from Paris to Ghent, which would be a part of the French and Belgian 
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telegraph systems, but which is necessary to ensure instantaneous com- 
munication with an airfield upon which American and Dutch air squadrons 
are stationed, but which might well be used by Belgian, British, or Cana- 
dian squadrons in time of war, be shared? 

The formulation of a combined production programme also has its 
financial problems. It is a fact that there exists in certain countries in 
Europe plant capacity in excess of their requirements, which could be 
used to fill the needs of certain of their partners. It is wrong to allow these 
facilities to lie idle while in the other countries plants are being converted 
from civilian to defence purposes. The problem would appear to be simple 
—merely have the defence minister of country A. buy his trucks or howit- 
zers from country B. Here come into operation forces which have thus far 
kept these intra-European transfers from developing on a substantial 
scale. Each defence minister is under compulsion to apply his budget in 
his own country and is strongly inclined to spend it there even though he 
dislocates to some extent his civilian economy. ‘Buy American’ and ‘Buy 
British’ are popular slogans, aside from which there are significant technical 
difficulties in setting up intergovernmental procurement operations. 
Also, countries may prefer on strategic grounds to have an assured source 
of supply at home, or at least not to be dependent upon sources located 
in vulnerable areas. Finally, countries contemplating placing orders 
elsewhere in Europe may have some expectation that mutual aid pro- 
grammes would eventually meet their requirements and hence show a 
tendency to await this possibility. 

These problems occupy our financial experts who are developing solu- 
tions which in the last analysis must be hammered out around the tables 
of one of the Boards or the Council Deputies for final settlement. 

One problem which is neither military nor economic underlies in a very 
real sense this entire complex operation: the problem of informing the 
public opinion of our various countries, more adequately than we have in 
the past, of the scope and aims of NATO and its task of building the col- 
lective defence of the West. This is important, not merely for the sake of 
good public relations for NATO in the ordinary sense, but because political 
action, which in the last analysis depends upon the support of informed 
public opinion, is essential. The voter and taxpayer in each of our coun- 
tries must be convinced through exposure to the facts that in accepting 
the burden of increased taxation and the absence from home of his son for 
an additional six months or a year, he, his family, and his country, are 
obtaining protection and security to match his sacrifice. He must be 
shown, as he can be, that he is contributing to the support of the most 
powerful coalition that has as yet been created and one which, when col- 
lectively armed, can beyond any question deter aggression or if necessary 
defeat it, and he must develop the sense of confidence and trust in his 
country’s allies which can be important beyond the emergency. 

We have barely begun to develop this feeling of participation and 
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confidence. In part it is our own somewhat Jaissez faire attitude toward 
matters of this sort. In part it is due to the steady drum-beat of propa- 
ganda designed to sow disunity and distrust. It is undoubtedly true, par- 
ticularly in our countries, that facts and outward visible signs of progress 
are the most effective forms of information. The sight of a jet or a tank is 
more effective than a resolution or a communiqué, but the facts which are 
now beginning to run in our favour must be supplemented by an intelligent 
and imaginative information programme. 

What can I say of the future? My equipment does not include a crystal 
ball, but certain things seem to me to be perfectly clear. Our common 
civilization and our way of life is under a menace which is vastly greater 
than that which it has faced and survived twice in our life-time. It is not 
the character of the free people of the West to yield before such a threat. 
During the last war the Atlantic nations developed, but only under pres- 
sure of the events themselves, the necessary military strength to survive. 
In this they were fortified by their mightiest resource, the moral force of 
faith and right which gives strength to free men, as it did in Britain in the 
dark days of 1940 and 1941. 

Can we find in peace-time, if this is peace-time, the same determination 
and unity we found in war? Can we call forth and apply to the problems 
of today the unbeatable moral and material strength which is represented 
by the twelve Atlantic nations, to an extent and in time to meet their 
profound objective—to keep the peace? 

We will find the answer to this question not in any solemn resolution 
or in the predictions of this or any other speaker. It will be found in the 
actions of the great military leaders—men like General Eisenhower and 
Field Marshal Montgomery, who are not theorists, but are dedicated, 
practical men engaged daily in hammering out the answers to practical 
problems. It will also be found in the action of our statesmen, our parlia- 
ments, and the people of the twelve nations and the extent to which they 
give reality to the dynamic concepts which represent the needs of the day. 

Sometimes our problems, novel and complex in the extreme, seem 
formidable and our progress slow. Yet when we recall how far we have 
come and in how little time, since General Marshall’s Harvard Speech in 
June 1947, Mr Bevin’s proposal for Western Union in January 1948, and 
the signing of the Atlantic Pact in April 1949, I find grounds for con- 
fidence. With the will to hard work and team-work, which adversity has 
brought out in the past, and with common determination, of which we can 
see growing results, we have reason, I believe, to have faith in our progress 
toward real Atlantic security. 


Address at Chatham House 
12 June 1951 

















ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 
A REVALUATION 


HW. AiR. GIBBS 


STUDY of the recent trends and present state of Anglo-Egyptian 

relations should, no doubt, be of some value for elucidating its 

specific theme. But it is a melancholy and invidious task to chron- 
icle the failures, on the part of political leaders on both sides, through 
which what should have been close and co-ordinated common interests 
have become inextricably tangled and embarrassed ; and though the leaders, 
being leaders, must shoulder the responsibility for the conduct of their 
communities, it would be presumptuous and self-indulgent—when every 
one of us, British and Egyptian alike, is involved—to assign blame to par- 
ticular persons for these failures. In view of the fixed attitudes now taken 
up on either side, it may even be doubted whether a study of this kind can 
be of practical use in relation to its own subject. But it has a wider 
significance, in that the Anglo-Egyptian problem offers an extreme ex- 
ample of a situation that is repeated over and over again in our present- 
day world; for this reason, an analysis of the psychological elements in the 
problem may have a special value as a case-study of the breakdown of 
common sense and good faith which affects, in greater or less measure, the 
behaviour of political leaders and the conduct of political affairs in many 
parts of the world today. 

In the relations between Egypt and Great Britain there can be seen 
operating, most actively and openly, the toxins which are at work in every 
range of international affairs, more especially, perhaps, in the relations 
between Western and Eastern governments and peoples, but also in those 
between the United States and Europe, and even in internal political rela- 
tionships within both Eastern and Western countries. Not that these 
poisons are all necessarily bad in themselves; some are natural constituents 
of the social organism, and in therapeutic doses play a useful role in its 
normal equilibrium as checks or counter-irritants; but if stimulated into 
excessive activity they derange it and threaten ultimately to destroy it. 

It follows also that no simple and easy measures can be prescribed 
for ending the present tensions. It seems impossible to discover any 
means by which the obstacles to understanding and genuine agreement can 
be quickly overcome. There can be no short cut to success, since the only 
hope of attaining it is to reverse the current of mutual suspicion and 
hostility that has gradually undermined the earlier hopes of establishing a 
co-operative association between the two nations. Such a current cannot 
be changed by any half-measures or palliatives, but only by attacking its 
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causes ; and this calls not only for much patient work on both sides, guided 
by the constant application of thought to changing situations and by a 
clear and steadfast purpose, but for the most difficult of all operations for 
official departments : an imaginative awareness of the factors which govern 
the public attitudes and emotions of the other side and of the deficiencies 
to be remedied on one’s own. 


The first step is to try to understand how this situation has come about. 
The old and familiar causes of Egyptian opposition need no re-telling in 
detail: hostility to a British occupation that has lasted for nearly seventy 
years, suspicion of British objects in the Sudan, resentment at the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish enclave in Palestine, and above all injured pride at the 
use of superior British power to dictate policy to andin Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that at one time or another British policy and action have pro- 
vided grounds for all these feelings. Whatever new approach were now 
adopted or change of policy initiated, it would not produce any immediate 
reaction. The old wounds will need time to heal over, and deeply ingrained 
suspicions are not easily overcome. Englishmen in general live with their 
eyes fixed on the future; for them the past is over and done with, but to 
Egyptians the past is still vividly alive. 

It is not, however, in the simple feelings arising out of the facts of the 
situation that the crux of the problem lies, but in the whole superstructure 
of public emotions built upon them. These are the determining factors in 
the approach of both parties to the questions at issue between them, and 
it is these which must be brought out of the obscurity to which they are 
relegated in diplomatic intercourse, and faithfully and patiently analysed. 

To begin with the Egyptian side, the roots of the emotional build-up 
are primarily to be found in the peculiar development of internal politics 
in Egypt since the introduction of constitutional forms, and the vicissitudes 
and conflicts of the political parties. In particular, the Wafd, founded by 
Sa‘d Zaghlul Pasha and claiming to be the real representative of the 
people of Egypt, was repeatedly dismissed from office in favour of smaller 
rival parties, often formed by splits from its own ranks and supported by 
the Palace. In the absence of substantial issues of internal policy, not only 
Wafdists, but politicians of all parties found it easier to stir up public 
feeling against Great Britain and British policy, and to discredit their 
opponents by representing them as the servile tools of London. 

So long, however, as the older generation of political leaders predomin- 
ated, the situation did not get out of hand. As late as 1936 it was possible 
for the leader of the Wafd to organize a delegation of all parties (except the 
original, and at that time discredited, no-truck-with-the-English National- 
ists) in order to reach a negotiated agreement with the British Govern- 
ment, i.e. an agreement for which both sides were willing to abate their 
maximum demands and to make concessions. It is inconceivable that any- 
thing of this kind could happen now. Even if an all-party delegation were 
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formed, it could not negotiate with England in any real senge of the word, 
but merely demand the complete acceptance of Egyptian claims; and 
any member who might hint at any abatement of these would be branded 
by his colleagues and in the public eye as a traitor to the sacred cause. 

Many factors have combined to heighten the tensions to this degree. 
There was, in the first place, the outbreak of the Second World War before 
Egypt had begun to reap the substantial advantages of the Treaty, and 
the exposure of the population to the dangers and economic hardships of a 
state of war. The exceptional powers of government by military decree 
exercised by the parties in office gave increased violence to the internal 
political feuds and to the open conflict between the Wafd and the King, 
exacerbated by a forcible British intervention on behalf of the Wafd in 
1942. When the Wafd in turn was ignominiously dismissed at the end of 
1944 to make way for a succession of Palace-controlled ministries, the 
flood-gates were opened. No charge has been too far-fetched, no calumny 
too gross, in order to gain a party advantage. It was not only the parties 
in opposition that engaged in the campaign of denunciation of British 
actions; the parties in office, to rebut the slurs on their patriotism, and to 
impress on friend and foe alike their zeal and care for the country’s inter- 
ests and her prestige in the world at large, trumpeted their resistance to 
British pressures and their successful defence against British policies. 

Similar causes have lain behind many of the actions and policies adopted 
by Egyptian Governments since the war, notably the appeal to the Security 
Council in 1947 against the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, and the refusal to co- 
operate in the constitutional advance of the Sudan. Even more misguided 
has been the relation of Egypt to the Arab League. The primary object 
of the League was to combine resistance to any attempts by the Western 
Powers to re-establish spheres of influence in the Middle East, and to the 
creation of a Jewish State in Palestine. Some kind of association between 
the Arab States had become a pressing necessity for their Governments 
in view of the dissatisfaction of public opinion and the increasingly uncon- 
trollable force of Muslim reaction to events in Palestine. Whatever the 
aims may have been of the Wafd Government which took the initiative in 
founding the League in 1944, their successors have too often seemed to the 
other Arab States to have aimed at converting them into Egyptian 
satellites and to make the League into an instrument of Egyptian policy in 
their struggle with Great Britain. The inner strains and resentments re- 
sulting from this policy have been one of the main factors in preventing the 
League from becoming an effective organ of co-operation in the Middle 
East up to the present time. 

But worse was to come. After the failure of the campaign in Palestine 
(even if redeemed to a certain extent by the gallant defence at Falluja) the 
Egyptian Government not only attempted to deceive their own people, 
but tried to cover up their own errors and mismanagement by a violent 
campaign of calumny and misrepresentation. The first victim was the 
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British Government. The Egyptian press was filled with accusations, still 
believed by the great mass of Egyptians, that the advance of the Arab forces 
was stopped in accordance with a secret Anglo- Jewish agreement, and that 
the intervention of the ‘Anglo-Americans’ was a cloak to support the 
Zionists under cover of the Bernadotte mission. Even more serious, and as 
bitter, were the charges made against Egypt’s Arab allies that they basely 
deserted Egypt and left her to carry out single-handed the agreed policy 
of the Arab League not only against the Zionists, but against American 
technique, Soviet armaments, and British intrigues. 

Disturbing and even dangerous as all these political campaigns have 
been to Egyptian relations with Britain and her own Arab allies, the 
principal victims have been the Egyptian politicians and the people of 
Egypt themselves. Year in and year out, they have been fed on all sides 
with circumstantial stories of British intrigues and manoeuvres, until they 
have reached a state of hypersensitiveness to the barest hint of British in- 
fluence in any sphere. Thus the entire public thinking of Egypt has been 
driven off all sound bases and conditioned to a degree which inhibits any 
realistic weighing of the factors involved in a given problem and forming a 
sober judgement upon them. 

For the psychological effects of this attitude cannot be confined to the 
single sphere of Anglo-Egyptian relations. The emotional discharges and 
propagandist techniques applied in one set of relations, however synthetic 
in origin, become second nature; in spite of oneself, one applies them on 
the slightest rift with one’s friends, internal as well as external, and the 
whole public life of the nation is poisoned. The end is a mental disease, 
which lowers the resistance of the patient and makes him susceptible to 
infection from every source. It distorts his thinking on every issue, moral 
and intellectual as well as political; he becomes an easy target for the pro- 
paganda of others, and eagerly swallows the hook baited by his most 
insidious enemies. 


It is because of this that the problem of Anglo-Egyptian relations con- 
stitutes an object-lesson in the sphere of international relations in general. 
Everywhere, the general body of men and women in the world are con- 
scious of their own good will and desire to co-operate in the many tasks of 
social and economic rebuilding. Yet little or nothing is achieved; rather, 
indeed, we feel ourselves being driven further and further apart. In our 
frustration, we find scapegoats in governments or the press or party- 
leaders, andthey must, it is true, bear their share of responsibility. But they 
reflect,as much as create, currents of popular feeling. At bottom we have to 
recognize the enormous influence that, however generous or hard-boiled or 
level-headed we may think ourselves individually to be, propaganda exer- 
cises upon our emotions. The most fundamental political problem of our 
time is how to save the world from propaganda. Until some means can be 
found to rehabilitate honest news and to expose the falsehoods of propa- 
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ganda to public scorn, there can be no stable world organizations or inter- 
national relations. All treaties, agreements, and conventions assume not 
only the strict observance of mutual undertakings, but also good faith, the 
willingness to work the institutions set up in a spirit of tolerance, to take 
the rough with the smooth, and to credit the other parties with a like spirit 
of sincerity and good will. It is precisely this good faith which propaganda 
has undermined and continues to undermine, and this belief in the good 
will of others that it sets out to destroy. 

In itself, of course, propaganda is not only justifiable but necessary. 
Not even the most just of causes can be furthered without propaganda of 
some kind. What has gone wrong is that the propaganda to which we are 
all now exposed is propaganda of a particular kind. To begin with, propa- 
ganda always simplifies issues, and modern issues are generally so vast and 
complex that simplification involves total or partial misrepresentation. 
The change in degree has, as often, led to a change in kind. 

What is far more deadly than this is that propaganda in the old or good 
sense was an appeal to the rational intelligence by the methods of reasoned 
argument. In the new sense, propaganda appeals to the emotions; its 
arguments are cleverly selected to bring into play the beliefs and ideas, or 
rather the symbols that stand for them, which determine personal atti- 
tudes and touch the springs of conduct. This emotional appeal is most 
effective when it plays upon the crude affections of men and women, the 
instincts of pugnacity, of tribal pride and distinctiveness, and to the other 
dissociative elements in human personality. It is no longer propaganda in 
any real sense; it is, and should be called, psychological warfare. 

The effect of this exploitation of psychological unrest is to generate an 
emotional violence which splits up both individuals and societies. It 
throws men and nations apart and drives them back to a state of tribal 
rivalries, even when common sense tells them that this is sheer disaster; 
by producing split personalities it renders us incapable of acting as com- 
mon sense dictates, or of taking any action of a rational kind at all. Thus 
it inhibits propaganda in the true sense; it either prevents the presentation 
of a true and reasonable view of a given situation, or, if this cannot be 
prevented, it discredits it in advance, and does so with all the greater ease 
because most of its victims have become unable to distinguish what is true 
from what is false, and are emotionally incapable of appreciating any 
rational analysis of a situation in which they are themselves involved. 
They have become victims of ‘institutional delusion’. — 

It is easy to see how these delusions have worked themselves out to 
their own self-defeating nemesis among other peoples, as in Egypt. But 
this is itself one of the snares of propaganda, since it deflects attention from 
the delusions which beset our own outlook. If we are to meet the impact 
of this kind of psychological warfare, the only way is to begin by a rigorous 
self-examination, particularly of our emotions, not cynically falling back 
on distrust of everything and everybody, but in an honest effort to discover 
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the extent to which we ourselves are, collectively and individually, the 
victims of similar delusions. 


The truth is that we are all addicted to psychological warfare, because it is 
sometimes an effective means of gaining victory. What we forget is that when- 


ever the goal of victory implies some progress of human enlightenment, the use 
of psychological warfare is self-defeating, for it darkens the minds both of those 
against whom it is used and of those who use it. 

It is at least possible that our delusions are in part responsible for darkening 
the minds of Egyptians, and that it is because of this fact that the ordinary 
political approach to the issues between Great Britain and Egypt can never 


get us anywhere, but only render the whole problem more intractable. 


At the back of all our delusions is the difficulty of ridding ourselves of 
the complex of ideas which we have inherited from our nineteenth-century 
position in the world at large and in Egypt in particular. There can be little 
doubt that the strangely undefined relation of Great Britain towards 
Egypt down to 1914 did much to sow the seeds of conflict. The very illogi- 
cality of the relationship hindered both Egyptians and British from making 
an effort to set it on a rational and, so far as possible, mutually acceptable 
footing. The alternative to the British occupation was not, up to 1914, 
independence, but either the reaffirmation of Ottoman Turkish suzerainty 
or some kind of international guarantee. Neither of these alternatives 
was desired by the leaders of the Egyptian nationalist movement, who, 
therefore, in their struggle against British control were compelled to 
disregard unwelcome realities and to develop their arguments in ideal 
terms which bore little relation to the positive facts of the situation. 

But this had as serious effects on the British side, though on a different 
plane. Great Britain, being down to 1914 the centre of a world-wide 
political system, with great reserves of military and economic power, 
viewed Egypt in terms of the preservation of international stability, as an 
area which had to be guarded and protected however much her leaders 
might chafe at the restrictions placed upon the liberty they were 
eager to claim. Their sensitiveness was all the greater because Egypt, 
though weak in military and economic power on a world scale, had recently 
challenged the Ottoman power with success, and had established a position 
of leadership and relative strength within a small but still extensive group 
of Arab peoples. Hence to Egyptian eyes the economic and military as- 
pects of the relationship with Great Britain were from the first and increas- 
ingly resented, whereas in British eyes they were merely items in a general 
balance-sheet which was by no means unfavourable to Egypt, out of which, 
indeed, Egypt reaped a rather handsome profit. 

The counterpart to Egyptian nationalism was thus, on the British side, 
a consciously patronizing attitude on the part both of officialdom and of the 
press and public opinion, shading down in some cases even into open or 
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concealed scorn. We still look upon Egypt as a country which we, the 
British, rescued from bankruptcy and disruption and set on her feet, and 
which has repaid us by the accusation that we deliberately hindered her 
advance; a country which we have twice defended in war from invasion, 
at immense cost to ourselves in blood and treasure, and whose only expres- 
sion of gratitude has been to tell us roughly to get out; a country to which 
we brought good government and impartial justice, and which, since we 
relinquished her administration, has reverted to incompetence and cor- 
ruption. Our whole attitude is coloured by the delusion that we have been 
disinterested benefactors, that in our relationship to Egypt we did all the 
giving and Egypt all the receiving, and ungraciously at that. 

Whatever elements of truth there may be in the substantive facts, all 
this emotional scaffolding concealed from the British people that element 
in the situation which inflicted the greatest moral injury upon them. For 
more than thirty years a British garrison occupied Egypt without any 
legal authority whatsoever. Our statesmen have honestly tried to put 
that right, and seemed even for a time to have succeeded, by obtaining 
Egyptian agreement to our establishment on the Suez Canal. But it has 
left a legacy in the attitude, still to be found amongst us, that we have a 
kind of superior right to take measures for our defence in Egypt, whether 
Egyptians like them or not. 

Furthermore, through a series of gigantic blunders, however good our 
intentions may have been, the result of our intervention in the Middle East 
since the war of 1914-18 has been in some cases to create, and in others to 
intensify, the internal strains and tensions which every Middle Eastern 
people chafes against today, and which hamper and stultify their political 
and economic progress. This in turn was all too clearly the consequence 
of another delusion, the delusion that we understand the peoples and 
problems of the Middle East, and know better than they do how to plan 
their policies and their relations with one another, a delusion which cul- 
minated in the tragic self-satisfaction of the Colonial Office with its 
administration of Palestine. The truth is that the great majority of pub- 
licists, politicians, diplomats and business men, and scholars not least of 
all, approach the civilizations and problems of the East with a complex 
of misconceptions which a whole lifetime is not long enough to eradicate. 

On retrospect, it now seems obvious that, while the patent facts of 
relative material strength and the responsibilities which they involve could 
not have been left out of account, our policies toward Egypt have 
failed to keep step both with the changes in our own world-position and 
that of Egypt, and with the general trends and requirements of our age. 
In a world in which the most urgent task is to discover the means by which 
peoples of different traditions, economic levels, and material culture, can 
be positively associated by the creation of new techniques for mutual give- 
and-take, in a world where the solution of every problem depends upon 
parrying and ultimately defeating the insidious attacks of psychological 
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warfare, we still do nothing to give Egyptians the feeling that we are 
interested in them for themselves and in their ideas and their interests. 
Our approach has-been and remains cold, official, and unimaginative. 

Had we really believed our frequent professions that the treaty relation- 
ship of Great Britain and Egypt was and is intended to secure mutual bene- 
fits, we should have taken care not to allow the short-sightedness of Egypt- 
ian Governments to deflect us from pursuing a long-sighted and prudent 
policy, openly inspired by a spirit of good will. What we have done in- 
stead is to destroy even what lingering desire there was among responsible 
Egyptians to establish friendly relations and every lingering sense of 
common interest. A new generation is emerging, conditioned no doubt by 
the propagandist campaigns of thirty years, but in which every action that 
we have taken has only gone to confirm the beliefs and attitudes instilled 
into its mind by politicians and journalists of every shade. Personal re- 
lationships remain, as they have almost always been, friendly ard even 
cordial, where Britons and Egyptians meet on a common ground and on 
equal terms. But in the political field Egyptians feel that there is neither 
a common ground nor are there equal terms, and it is my belief that we 
have finally lost our opportunity. So long as the opposition of Egyptians 
was motivated by political and nationalist objectives, or even by hatred 
of the British occupation and the British Government, it was possible to 
reach sooner or later an understanding which would lay the foundations of 
co-operation. It is so no longer. The new generation simply wishes to be 
rid of an incubus which has ceased to inspire respect, and all of whose public 
policies appear in its eyes to be dictated by malevolence toward Egypt. 

In part, no doubt, this feeling arises from a general contempt for the 
record of democratic leadership in the post-war world. They regard the 
democratic countries as involved in an elaborate web of collective hypo- 
crisy. They watch with curious eyes the rivalries between France, Britain, 
and the United States in the East, and draw their own conclusions. 
They have noted with a natural and cynical interest that the only issue on 
which all democratic parties in these three leaders of democracy were 
united was the enforcement of partition in Palestine; they have noted with 
an equal cynicism that the plight of the Arab refugees has received no 
more than perfunctory attention from the United Nations. The British 
record has not always been singled out for special condemnation; on the 
contrary, there have been occasions in which it won the sympathy of 
Egyptians; but the notorious broadcast of Sir Stafford Cripps on devalua- 
tion gave the final blow to any belief in British honesty. 


To come down to the specific issues between Egypt and Great Britain, 
the first is the question of the British garrison on the Suez Canal. There is 
much more to the Egyptian demand for evacuation than a mere desire to be 
rid of the last trace of the hated occupation and an exaggerated interpre- 
tation of ‘independence’. What hurts is the feeling that Egypt has been 
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and is being used to serve the interests of others, without her collaboration 
or consent. It is partly this feeling which lies behind the emotional re- 
action to the argument, reiterated by Mr Churchill and his followers, that 
Egypt incurred a ‘debt’ to Great Britain for her defence in two wars, 
which should be offset against her holdings of sterling balances. This 
attempt to simplify out a complex issue into a plain and self-evident pro- 
position that flatters our pride, and to offer it as the whole truth, fails 
because both Egyptians and we are aware that it is not the whole truth. 
Since everyone knows that the motive of our action was not the defence of 
Egypt but the defence of our own interests, the suggestion of any other 
motive or claim to gratitude carries a crude propagandist look; and a ser- 
vice to Egypt which, when modestly stated and carrying no strings, is 
readily acknowledged becomes, when erected into a claim, an infuriating 
offence, and only goes to screw up the psychological tensions still tighter. 

This reaction to insistence on the ‘debt’ argument is among the most 
powerful emotional factors behind the demand for the removal of all Brit- 
ish troops from Egypt. But it is not the only one. There is also the mem- 
ory of the ultimatum issued to King Farouk in February 1942 and backed 
up by a show of military force. This act not only killed the Treaty of 
1936 in Egyptian eyes, but also rendered any future Treaty worthless as a 
guarantee of an honourable reciprocal relation, and stiffened the determina- 
tion that British troops should not again be in a position to intervene in 
Egyptian affairs. 

In view of all this, the arguments for the necessity of maintaining a base 

on the Suez Canal for the needs of Middle Eastern defence were likely to 
receive short shrift. Typical of the impatience (as well as lack of realism) 
in Egyptian thinking on this subject is this outburst from the usually un- 
emotional and neutral Ahram: 
Why do you not ask Syria to set up a base on her coasts for your garrisons? 
Why should Turkey not have another strategic base as well? What are you 
waiting for before putting a garrison near the Persian Gulf? Why should the 
whole burden of defence of the Middle East fall on us? Why should we be the 
only ones to be asked to sacrifice our national sovereignty? ! 

But behind all this and powerfully reinforcing it there lies a real and 
justified fear of the destructive effects of modern warfare. With the ex- 
ample of Korea before their eyes, there are few nations today which would 
not rather submit even to Russian domination than have their indepen- 
dence vindicated at such a cost. The conviction that the presence of 
British troops itself attracts the danger which they are stationed to ward 
off adds a further emotional overtone to the demand for their evacuation. 
The catastrophic consequences of involvement in a quarrel not of their own 
seeking gives a new urgency to the taking of every step that might possibly 
prevent it, or might at least avoid the risk of physical destruction. 

Next, there is the question of the Sudan. Here again, it is understand- 


* Quoted in La Bourse Egyptienne, 19 December 1950. 
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able that Egyptian opinion, bewildered by the turn of events, should be 
filled with deep suspicion. After the unequivocal declarations by British 
statesmen and publicists that control of the Sudan is essential to the se- 
curity and water supply of Egypt, the recent constitutional developments 
in the Sudan appear to Egyytians not only to be designed to encourage 
Sudanese nationalism, but to be pursued by the British with the deliberate 
intention of scoring off Egypt and paying her back for her attitude to the 
Treaty. So far as I can see, this view is shared by all Egyptians, even those 
otherwise most disposed to be friendly to Britain. Granted that a brusque 
and impulsive policy and a short-sighted propaganda on the part of 
Egyptian Governments and journals have gravely injured Egyptian in- 
terests in the Sudan and have helped to alienate the Sudanese,' the re- 
peated professions of British political leaders that the Sudanese should be 
free to determine their own future can be justified only if they are accom- 
panied by steady and public efforts to promote a close collaboration and 
association between Egypt and the Sudan. 

The conviction of malevolence half concealed behind the public state- 
ments of British statesmen has been strengthened by other incidents and 
indications as well. The outburst in the House of Commons demanding 
the stoppage of arms supplies to Egypt and the debate on the financial 
agreement gave to Egyptians further proof that Egypt was regarded in 
Britain as a potential enemy. In particular, the arguments of the Opposi- 
tion leaders carried to Egyptian ears a note of petulance which they had 
not been accustomed to associate with responsible British politicians, and 
not less striking was the revelation that they too were not above the tempta- 
tion to use Anglo-Egyptian relations as an instrument of party politics to 
serve party ends. 

It might therefore have been expected that Egyptian feeling would 
have been somewhat reassured by the victory of the Government’s more 
moderate policy. But this, too, has been offset by other factors. One of 
the most influential has been the attitude of The Times, which is, as usual, 
assumed to serve as the mouthpiece of the views held in British official 
circles. Ever since the return of the Wafd to office in January 1950, its 
despatches from Cairo have been informed by a singular spirit of animosity 
to the Wafdist leader, Nahhas Pasha, for reasons which remain obscure. 
Since the outstanding feature of the present political situation in Egypt is 
that, on the return of the Wafd, King Farouk and Nahhas Pasha buried 
the hatchet, and the alliance so formed and maintained between the 
Crown and the Wafd has given Egypt the strongest Government she has 
enjoyed since the Constitution was established, it could not well be more 
tactless than to accuse the Wafd bluntly of playing a double game.? 

But it is not only in regard to the internal political situation that The 

1 The fact has been noted in the Egyptian press itself (in an anti-Government propa- 


ganda context); Akhbar al-Yaum, quoted in La Bourse Egyptienne, 19 December 1950. 
2 The Times, 27 March 1951. 
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Times has been less than helpful. The views which it expresses on Middle 
Eastern questions and the advice which from time to time it tenders to 
Egyptian ministers have for the most part shown a sovereign and striking 
disregard not only for the Egyptian point of view but also for the positive 
factors and forces which limit the range of Egypt’s political action. By 
reiterated hints of negotiations between Jordan and Israel it has contri- 
buted to maintain the uneasy suspicions which threaten to split the Arab 
League in two, and its habitual linking up of Anglo-Egyptian questions 
with the passage of tankers for Haifa through the Suez Canal shows a pro- 
found failure to understand the depth of the reaction in Egypt to the 
establishment of the State of Israel and the disgust that is felt for any sug- 
gestion of compromise on this point. All that this harping on the need to 
collaborate with Israel has achieved is that it has settled once and for all 
for Egyptians the conviction that the British Governmeng’ in spite of all 
their public declarations, intended from the first to set up a Jewish State 
in Palestine, in order to weaken the Arabs, prevent them from reaching an 
effective union, and so assure British domination of the Middle East. 

The conclusions derived from The Times as to the real attitude of the 
British Government have only been reinforced by the statements of British 
Ministers, backed up by diplomatic pressure, on the passage of tankers 
through the Canal. What effect all this has on the Egyptian view of British 
political morality scarcely needs to be stated. It will be enough to quote 
one passage from the Wafdist organ al-Misri which drives home the point 
in relation to the Treaty negotiations: + 
Today the British hold out a project of evacuation in return for tying us to the 
Empire by a new perpetual Treaty. Today the British may bind themselves to 
what we wish, and sign a Treaty undertaking to evacuate in one, two, or three 
years. They will do so with a fixed purpose—to gain our support in a world 
war which will be declared, without doubt, before the ink of the new Treaty has 
dried. Once victorious, the British will go back on their word, on the most futile 
of pretexts. 

Ultimately, at the back of British policy in Egypt and the Middle East, 
is the need that we feel to build up a stable political structure and to defend 
it in every possible way against the threat of Russian Communism. In- 
stead of creating a stable structure, we have sown the seed of deadly con- 
flict. That Communism is a real factor in the Middle East cannot be denied 
or overlooked; but one cannot help suspecting that our preoccupation with 
its influence is a typical piece of defence mechanism to conceal from our- 
selves the errors and deficiencies arising from the ignorance, the self- 
satisfaction, and the lack of imagination shown in our handling of Middle 
Eastern questions. I believe it to be no exaggeration to say that a genuine 
and natural feeling of desperation is driving the peoples of the Middle East 
in the very direction against which we claim to be defending them. 


July 1951 


1 Quoted in La Bourse Egyptienne, 21 December 1950. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF AFRICAN TRIBAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


TSHEKEDI KHAMA 


RIBAL administration is a very primitive form of government. 

Today, in this modern world with its conceptions of democratic 

government, there is a tendency to look down upon African tribal 
government, but this type of government is perhaps very little understood. 
On top of this, the mere mention of an administration, at the head of which 
is an African chief, carries with it a feeling almost of contempt. This con- 
tempt can be taken to be two-fold—it is supposed to be a government 
generally headed by an ignorant person and it is regarded as despotic in 
character, the chief merely issuing orders which the people have to carry out. 
It must be conceded by everybody, however, that for the tribal administra- 
tion to be helped up, a sympathetic study must be made of its framework. 

Tribal communities live in villages. These villages are made up of sub- 
villages called, by anthropologists, ‘wards’, and these wards are in turn 
composed of still smaller units known as lineage groups. The lineage group 
is really the base of the whole fabric of a tribal society. Each lineage 
group has a hereditary senior head. To explain what I mean, let me take a 
hypothetical case of four brothers. In an African society, unlike the 
European, these four brothers live together in one place with their respec- 
tive families. The eldest of these brothers is the recognized senior head of 
that group, and later the direct male descendants of the eldest brother are 
regarded as the headmen of that group. The growth of these families re- 
sults in the formation of a ward; that is, as each of these families grows, it 
establishes a lineage group of its own, but it is still attached to the other 
families and continues to live in the same area of settlement. Thus you 
have the foundations of mutual obligation between man and man. This 
sharing of life together cannot weaken the bond of kith and kin. The ward 
develops into a village. The growth of this village in turn results ultimately 
in the formation of a tribe, the chief of the tribe being the hereditary male 
senior of the ward. 

It will be realized from this description that the chief of a tribe is 
merely a descendant of a one-time eldest brother in a family. The strength 
and numerical growth of the tribe is governed by the power and influence 
of the main ward of the tribe. It is this influence which entices members 
of some tribes to join others. 

Alien people who desire to become members of the tribe are accepted 
into a tribal society in this manner. If it is a family, it is handed over to 
the charge of a headman of a ward to settle in that ward, and it becomes a 
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lineage group in the structure of that ward. It happens also that a very 
big ward or a section of a tribe migrates from its tribal area to the area of 
another tribe, and allies itself to this new tribe. Should this happen, the 
chief of that tribe, in receiving this ward or section, selects a new area in 
which it is to settle. This new section remains in the tribal land as a distinct 
section with its headman or chief. For instance, a big section of the 
Herero tribe, who for the last three years have been receiving the attention 
of the United Nations, was in 1906 driven by the Germans out of its 
native land, today known as South West Africa, and migrated to Bechua- 
naland. The then ruling chief, Khama, received them into his country and 
gave them a place to settle in under their own chief, and they carry out 
their local administration according to their laws and customs in their own 
little society. 


The administration of the tribe is carried out in the following manner. 
Complaints which start between individuals who are members of lineage 
groups are referred by the complainant to the headman of his lineage group 
and this headman settles the affair in his own little group. In other words 
complaints are in the first place settled within the family. Should it be a 
matter between two lineage groups of the same ward, the headman of that 
ward is expected to settle these differences. If the case is between members 
of two different wards, the complaint is first dealt with in the ward of the 
defendant, and it is his headman who acts as the judicial officer to try to 
settle the dispute. It is only after going through these stages that the 
dispute ultimately comes to the court of the chief of the tribe, who, as I 
have explained, is purely a headman of a one-time family group. 

The administration work is also carried on through the wards. The 
chief has no appointed councillors; his advisers are the headmen of the 
wards of his tribe. If there is any matter of state to be discussed, the chief 
summons up these headmen for consultation; the ordinary matters of 
government are discussed in a public meeting which is attended by any- 
body wishing to do so, and all are free to speak. In fact, the custom is that 
when a meeting is called all male members of a village who are available 
are expected to attend. When a matter has been discussed at the gathering 
presided over by the chief, the headmen of villages or wards have to con- 
tinue these discussions in their own villages in order to get the views of 
their people. 

With this background it will be realized that the headmen of the 
various wards who have to carry out the administration of the tribe are 
not nominees of the chief. He is not responsible for their appointment, but 
he has to carry out his administrative duties through them. 

The position was well summed up by J. R. Sullivan, in describing a 
Native form of government in the following words: 


It is important to note that though chiefs have at times been despots yet the 
general rule has been for the chief merely to administer the laws which have 
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developed among the people, and to which he himself is subject. If the chief 
who attempted to change a law did so without consulting his councillors, and 
without allowing the proposed change to be publicly canvassed before it was 
adopted, the probability would be that if the law were at all objectionable, the 
disaffected would withdraw their allegiance from the chief and transfer it to 
another. Thus, though this form of government was not exactly representative 
in that the population had power to initiate law and depute authority, yet the 
fact that the native laws embodied the national will indicates that the control 
of the laws was vested in the people rather than in the chief. The essential prin- 
ciple of representation was therefore present.? 

My next point is the contact between Western civilization and the 
ordinary African political set-up. The system in practice today is for the 
Europeans holding power above an African tribe to send their officials to 
Africa to assist the tribes in the government of the people. The three 
British Protectorates of Southern Africa come under one High Com- 
missioner. Below him is a resident commissioner in each of the three 
Protectorates. Each of these resident commissioners has a number of dis- 
trict commissioners under him, whom he places inside the tribal districts 
to be in direct contact with the chiefs and people. The Natives of the Pro- 
tectorates have no say whatsoever in the appointment of any of these 
officers, indeed, not even in the selection of other officers appointed to take 
charge of the departmental duties of the government of the country. 

Another serious factor to consider is that after sixty-five years of 
British rule, the British Government has so far not appointed African 
people to fill responsible posts in the administration of the country. 
From the point of view of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, I cannot con- 
ceive of any formidable argument which the British Government can have 
against this grievance felt by the African people. There are certain 
important functions of government which the African people today can 
discharge with efficiency. These are health and education. The principal 
industry in Bechuanaland today is cattle farming, but because of the lack 
of educational facilities in the field of veterinary science the South African 
Native is not ready to take up any important function in this sphere. 
With regard to the specific administrative duties, until about ten years ago 
the district commissioner staff was entirely recruited from the police staff 
—that is, on joining the services they trained as policemen and were 
actually promoted to the rank of a district commissioner and also magis- 
trate. I do not believe that it requires any special training beyond the 
capability of an African to become a policeman and hence there seems no 
reason why we have not got African district commissioners. ‘Nothing 
educates a man for a job so well as being in the job itself’. 

In Africa we thus have two, yet entirely parallel, systems of govern- 
ment in the same area, and over the same people and districts. For this 
reason it is not surprising that very often two entirely different reports are 
received by Whitehall from the same tribal area. One report from an 


1 The Native Policy of Sir Theophilus Shepstone (Johannesburg, Walker & Snashall, 
1928), p. I15- 
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African chief, the other from the local officials of the Government. This is 
due to the parallel system of rule; the local officials, though in the country, 
live outside the people, but they have to advise the British Government on 
the affairs of the country. 

How can we model this tribal machinery of government to conform to 
the accepted and understood principles of Western democratic govern- 
ment? The fundamental principie of a democratic government is that it 
must be representative. Tribal government is representative because the 
chief can only administer through the headmen of the wards. They in turn 
administer through the headmen of the lineage groups. This is effective in 
so far as the execution of the duties of government are concerned. But in 
the creation of policies the machinery is unwieldy. With a small tribe it is 
easy and convenient to call the headmen together and for the chief to 
bring up subjects for discussion with them. With a big tribe, however, the 
meetings get too large to make it really possible for useful discussions to be 
held, and the obvious question is how can the best brains in a tribal 
society be selected to represent the people? In a primitive tribal society 
the needs and activities of the people were similar, the society was con- 
trolled by custom and the chief really had to administer customary laws 
which he did not have to create. In a developing tribal society the position 
is different ; the needs of the people multiply and their pursuits differ, and 
new factors have to be taken into consideration. Obviously another 
system is necessary to take the place of the old. 

There is nothing controversial in the raising of this question with the 
people, and there is nothing to which the African chiefs can take exception 
when approached on this subject. According to the primitive system of 
government the duty of the chief is merely to refer the question to his 
council of ward headmen and each headman in turn refers the question to 
the members of his ward. This procedure is demanded by custom. The 
obstacle to a speedy democratic form of government is not the African 
chief, as is commonly believed, but ignorance and poverty. To quote the 
words of an African writer Obafemi Awolowo of Nigeria: ‘If Britain 
would wage war against these demons with the same grim determination 
and despatch as she fought against Hitler . . . she would have made a 
vital and lasting contribution to world peace’.! 

Let, therefore, the Western Powers, in whose care the tribal com- 
munities of Africa are, provide the people with better educational facilities, 
provide them with capital for the development of the resources of the 
tribal countries, and the community itself will do the rest. No self-respect- 
ing race can be content to remain stationary while there is progress 
around it. The more efficient the tribal administrations are, the less they 
will be subject to interferences from above. This is the opinion of a power- 
loving chief. 


There is one side issue to the case. Ji is a common allegation or asser- 


1 Path to Nigerian Freedom (London, Faber, 1946), p. 37. 
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tion that the educated element in a tribal society has no say in the system 
of tribal government ; when education is received by a tribe all sections of 
the community willing to receive it do so, that is, schools in a tribal com- 
munity are open to all children of the members of the tribe. Therefore, 
with the development of education, it is these families who automatically 
demand that tribal councils should not only be composed of hereditary 
elders of the tribe but should be composed of the good brains in a tribal 
community. 

I come from a tribe where today we have not produced more than four 
university graduates and where two thirds of the children of school age are 
without any schooling at all. For these reasons we ask for caution in the 
rapid change of the systems of government before the people themselves 
are ready to receive it. I have not even reached the matriculation stage 
myself. 

Tribal meetings are held openly, and any member of the tribe freely 
stands up to express his opinion at this meeting. Further, some of the 
headmen may be men of education and, as I have explained, they have not 
been selected by anybody but are merely recognized according to seniority 
by birth. Therefore when a stage is reached when an appreciable number 
of members of a community are sufficiently enlightened to grasp the prin- 
ciples of elected councils, the demand is spontaneous from the tribe itself. 
I shall take the liberty to quote my fellow African, Mr Awolowo, again: 
‘As we have noted, only an insignificant minority have any political aware- 
ness. It is this minority that always clamours for change and, in a radical 
tone, sometimes demands the abolition of some institutions which are 
still held in sacred respect by the masses. Are we to take our cue for change 
from this clamant minority?’ (p. 63). 

The chief of the tribe taking his advice from the heads of the tribal 
families, who are not his nominees, would be in a very difficult position to 
oppose the wishes of his council when it demands elected representation. 
Again, even if the chief by chance acquires education ahead of his tribe it 
is futile to expect him to organize an elected system of government before 
the people are ready for it. I make these remarks to show that it is not as 
easy as it looks for an African chief to stand in the way of his people when 
they are ready for a democratic system of government. I speak in defence 
of the African chiefs. I have been one of them, but I am no longer, and will 
never be a chief again. 

My next point is the part which the big Powers can and should play to 
assist the tribal communities to develop politically. Very great care 
should be taken in selecting the officers who are to be entrusted with the 
duties of administration over African tribal communities. They should be 
people with an understanding of the problems of social and economic 
development of the country, with a deep sympathy with the people, and 
last but most important, with an inner sense of vocation. This is usually 
not the case. One of the primary duties of an officer of the Government 
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should be to study the implications of a tribal government, and understand 
that it is the only solid foundation on which to build his work. I have been 
a chief of a tribal area for twenty years and during that time only one dis- 
trict commissioner, and for one day, attended my court to see the procedure 
for himself. Not one district commissioner has ever attended a tribal 
gathering unless he was there to preside and conduct proceedings in his own 
manner, and this was only on a matter for discussion as proposed by the 
Government. How then can it be possible for these people to understand 
us or our customs? With this background, in approaching the chiefs, he 
will find them co-operative when suggestions are made for the re-distribu- 
tion of their powers and responsibilities. This can be more readily under- 
stood and accepted than the abrupt abolition of the office of the chief 
which creates immediate suspicion and antagonism and stifles co-operation 
from both chief and people. 

It must be understood that I am not speaking in defence of those 
African chiefs who have no genuine interest in the advancement of their 
people. In their case I say the controlling power should be specific and 
deal with the individual chief concerned promptly and adequately. This 
is a direction in which the controlling power has failed significantly in many 
instances. It is notorious that the controlling power seldom if ever inter. 
feres with these irresponsible chiefs, but their behaviour is very often 
quoted as a justification for the abolition of chieftainship. 

In conclusion, I trust that I may be forgiven for expressing the hope 
that recent events in my own country do not mean that a new and danger- 
ous practice is creeping into the British Government’s administration of 
subordinate peoples, i.e. that it is necessary, in order to form democratic 
councils, that not only must chieftainship be terminated but that chiefs 
themselves as individuals must be removed from their tribal countries 
because of their alleged influence over their people, whether that influence 
be good or bad. 


Address at Chatham House 
II April 1951 

















GERMAN MONETARY POLICY UNDER 
STRAIN 


PROPESSOR- DRO PEO VEebt 


HE economic recovery of Germany since the currency reform of the 

summer of 1948 is generally appreciated and welcomed, but since the 

establishment of the European Payments Union during the summer 
of 1950 this positive attitude has been somewhat modified. Germany is at 
present facing a severe crisis in her balance of payments. Not only was the 
credit line of 320 million units made available by the E.P.U. exhausted, 
but the additional credit of 120 million units granted under certain 
conditions failed te restore equilibrium in due time. Though there has 
been an improvement since March, the general opinion seems to be that 
the German population should submit to more restrictions in order to 
cope with this critical situation. The example of Britain is cited—not 
without foundation. At any rate, it is felt that international loans cannot 
be used to finance a relatively high standard of living. 

The question whether such criticism is justified or otherwise cannot be 
answered by a bold ‘yes’ or a flat ‘no’. The best approach would be 
to look somewhat more closely into the special situation prevailing in 
Germany. In this connexion, something must be said about the monetary 
efforts made to fight the crisis in the balance of payments. 

Since 1948 Germany has not only considerably improved her standard 
of living, but she has also brought about an impressive reconstruction of 
her real capital. This would not have been possible without saving. The 
investment quota for 1949 and 1950 amounted to about 20 per cent of the 
national income. The figure is, of course, only very rough and does not 
convey any information on the manner in which investments were 
financed, that is to say, what form savings took. A substantial portion 
was derived from profits which had been made. Another considerable part 
was financed by granting remissions on income and corporation tax for 
real investments. Finally, the creation of money by banks has been used 
to finance the building up of real capital. The feature which all these 
forms of financing have in common is that they tend to maintain a high 
level of prices, or at least act as a barrier against price reductions. 

This process, which may be termed highly unsocial in its effects, was, 
in the last analysis, the outcome of special conditions created by 
the currency reform. Once more, despite all previous assurances to 
the contrary, savers and other holders of monetary property lost nearly 
all their possessions, and it is only natural that this experience did 
not exactly constitute an incentive for further savings. In addition, there 
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was the huge overhang of consumers’ demands which had remained un- 
satisfied for many years and which now broke loose upon the markets. 
Even after this process had been to some extent concluded, the consump- 
tion rate continued at a high level. Prices were slow in giving way and 
although the formation of real capital did proceed, the broad masses of 
the population contributed but little to that end. 

Thus we find that material and psychological factors are responsible 
for the fact that it is extremely difficult to reduce consumption and to 
knock down commodity prices in Germany. The result is a continual and 
considerable import drive. So long as the excess of imports maintains an 
unchanged proportion to the foreign trade total, this must of necessity 
lead, in the face of rising world market prices, to an absolute increase in 
such excess. In addition to this, the original credit line with E.P.U. was a 
quantity, expressed in monetary units, computed on the basis of the 
considerably lower foreign trade turnovers during the year 1949. In the 
presence of rising world market prices and increasing commercial turn- 
overs, the E.P.U. credit was bound to be insufficient from the start. It 
seems to me that this point is the most significant explanation of the 
critical situation into which Germany has drifted under the E.P.U. agree- 
ment. As compared with this, other reasons, such as Germany’s un- 
favourable initial position at the start of the E.P.U. and the interim state 
of affairs in the liberalization of foreign trade, are of lesser importance. 

I would like to point out that the above should not be taken as an 
attempt at justification, but merely as an incomplete and somewhat 
imperfect endeavour to explain matters. Obviously, in September 1950, 
when the crisis was realized, everything had to be done in an effort to 
improve the unbalance in Germany’s foreign trade. The best available 
means to attain that goal were measures of taxation and credit policy. 
The resumption of physical controls, such as allocation of commodities, 
rationing, and price control, has been widely discussed. Whatever the out- 
come, it will not obviate the impending necessity of contracting purchasing 
power by means of taxation and monetary policy. A system of allocation 
may even camouflage the danger of inflation, since one might fail to realize 
in time what course is being followed. At all events, the total liquidity in 
the economic system must be limited from the start in order to make sure 
that, in the face of rationing of scarce commodities, liquidity will not 
turn to goods freely available, or create black markets such as we remember 
only too well in Germany. 

The necessity of absorbing liquidity is nowadays universally recognized. 
In the United States discussions on a return to the controls connected with 
war economy were from the start accompanied by the warning that dis- 
inflation of the State budget and of credit policy would be required. 
Great Britain’s improvement in her balance of payments is partly due to 
efforts to bring about disinflation. In this connexion the annual statements 
made by the chairmen of the big London banks early in 1951 were interest- 
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ing. In one form or another all these statements contain the warning that 
in spite of all physical controls the only way possible to remove the danger 
of inflation is disinflation through budgetary action. Certainly, as a well 
known City journal commented, the bankers placed more emphasis on 
retrenchment than on higher taxes and tight money. Perhaps they were 
to some extent conscious of the difficulties with which monetary policy is 
at present confronted. As to these difficulties, something must be said also 
from the German point of view. 


An outward characteristic of the German monetary constitution lies in 
the decentralized structure of the banks, in connexion with the two-level 
Central Banking System. Each individual state of the Federal Republic 
of Germany possesses its own Central Bank, and these Central Banks are 
headed by the Bank Deutscher Lander. The Presidents of the individual 
Central Banks form a legislative body called Zentralbankrat which is at 
the same time the Board of Directors of the Bank Deutscher Lander. This 
Board controls the entire monetary policy, and there is no separate com- 
petency of individual States in matters of such policy. On the Board of 
Directors the elected Chairman and the President of the Bank Deutscher 
Lander are also voting members. 

Compared with the American Federal Reserve System two important 
differences are apparent. In the United States the Federal Reserve Banks 
have no head institution competent for the issue of bank-notes. In this 
respect decentralization in the United States is even more marked than in 
Germany. On the other hand, the members of the Board of Governors in 
Washington are appointed by the President of the United States, whereas 
in Germany eleven out of the thirteen members of the Board are appointed 
by the individual states. This procedure ensures that in the case of a 
divergence of opinion with the Federal Government, the members of the 
Board do not clash with their appointing authorities. Consequently, the 
German system is not only more federal in its structure, but also more 
independent than the American one. As a side issue of the decentraliza- 
tion required by the occupying Powers something has thus come about 
which, in accordance with a concept used by Hegel, the German philo- 
sopher, may be termed ‘cunning of reason’. Nevertheless, requests put 
forward by the Federal Government in the field of credit policy are largely 
taken into consideration, whereas the Allied Bank Commission have for a 
long time past refrained from making use of their right of interference 
with decisions taken by the Board of Directors. 

When it became evident in September 1950 that a contraction of the 
monetary volume was necessary, we immediately took strict measures to 
bring to an abrupt end the policy of easy money pursued during the 
previous year. This change in policy did not gain the Board of Directors 
any great popularity, and critics were quick to argue that this step would 
place an unnecessary strain on the economy. Other reproaches had 
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previously been voiced against the Central Banking policy, but these were 
definitely devoid of any foundation. As a matter of fact, no restriction 
whatsoever has been in force for a long time. The rate of discount was 
reduced twice. At 4 per cent, it was for a long time below the correspond- 
ing interest rates of the money market. Reserve requirements were close 
to the legal minimum. To be sure, the Government’s work creation 
programme was supported by extensive pre-financing action by the Central 
Banking System. The considerable improvement in the over-all situation 
as observed in the summer of 1950 was a success to which the policy of easy 
money and of long term financing had contributed to a large extent. 
It is a most deplorable fact that it was not found possible to cope with 
unemployment in the particularly severely hit areas near the Eastern 
zone border and in the centres where large numbers of expellees arrived. 
There are, however, special reasons which account for this fact. Moreover, 
it is worth while remembering that a considerable portion of the refugees 
was reintegrated in the working process. 

In the course of that favourable development, criticism of German 
monetary policy declined considerably. The Board of Directors became 
almost popular. At that time, when in session with my colleagues, I 
ventured the remark that this did not make me feel quite at ease. Perhaps 
we had already gone too far in readily granting credit and financing 
investment? The reply to that question was provided by the crisis of the 
German balance of payments, which became evident during September 
and October 1950. It was then revealed that the upward soar in economic 
activity had started a strong import drive—stronger than the German 
economy could afford in view of the increase in world market prices and 
the trend of exports. This does not mean that the deterioration of the 
West German balance of trade was caused by the expansive credit policy 
of the preceding period. I want to establish one fact only: the severity of 
the restrictive measures which became necessary in Germany in October 
1950 was, in part, due to the previous abandonment of any general credit 
restriction. 


Today, those responsible for the direction of monetary policy find 
themselves faced with a somewhat bewildering reaction of public opinion. 
It is argued, on the one hand, that contractive measures taken by the 
Central Banking System are ineffective, while on the other, the opinion 
is voiced that such measures are inimical to economy in general. Since the 
latter claim can only be correct if the measures taken are effective, it may 
be said that the two contentions—according to the logic of Aristotle— 
contradict each other. The explanation for this phenomenon, which is 
apt to show up even in discussions with logically thinking partners, 
might be seen in the fact that nowadays the weapons of monetary policy 
are much blunter than in the past, which means that much more marked 
interference is required in order to achieve eventually a contractive 
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effect. The familiar main instruments of monetary policy, i.e. interest 
rate, open market policy, and reserve requirements, date back to a time 
in which the operations of the Central Banks were assisted by movements 
of gold. Under the gold standard it was possible to achieve equilibrium 
between monetary demand and the supply of goods, with the bank of 
issue remaining passive and merely observing the movements. Today, 
monetary policy in all countries is based on the thesis that the same target 
may be attained, without the aid of the gold automatism, by active 
measures of direction taken by the Central Bank. In principle, this thesis 
holds good. Personally, I am even inclined to think that in theory a 
systematic bank policy, permitting the avoidance of certain disadvantages 
and dangers of the gold standard, is superior to the automatism of gold. 
In history, however, the thesis of the dispensability of gold resulted in the 
neglect of important prerequisites for an effective direction by the Central 
Banks. This is best indicated by the fact that a monetary contraction 
such as appears to be necessary at present cannot be achieved as easily as 
should be assumed in monetary theory. The most important reasons for 
this are as follows: 


1. In the first place, there is the great extent to which commodity prices are 
fluctuating. This wide range of fluctuation greatly reduces the importance of the 
classical monetary tool, the interest rate—which is not, however, the only 
reason for the fact that today the interest rate is to a much lesser degree applied 
as an instrument of banking policy. 

2. The second reason is the large share in national income claimed by the 
State. This is of particular weight in the case of additional expenditure being 
made for armament purposes. In the entrepreneur’s calculation, the tax 
burden plays so great a part as to completely minimize any differences in the 
cost of credit. Under the German tax system of recent years, there is the 
additional feature that it is possible for the entrepreneurs to reduce their 
tax liability to a considerable extent by ploughing back their profits. 

3. In addition to the absorption of national income through taxation, 
however, recourse is taken to government borrowing. From the outset this 
gives a special character to a large part of the credit volume of the whole 
economic system. The Central Bank has but little influence on this field of 
credit. In the United States $62,500 million of the Federal Debt, which 
amounts to $256,000 million, are placed with the commercial banks, and 
$52,600 million thereof are in the hands of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. Not only does this dull the instrument of reserve requirements, 
it also impedes the elastic use of the interest rate. In Germany, it is true, the 
situation is more favourable in this respect. 

4. A related subject which causes much trouble to financial management 
is the problem of the capital market, i.e. the market for long term securities. 
In Germany such a market has not yet developed again. This resulted in a 
situation similar to that existing in the United States due to the artificial 
liquidity of government securities. If bank returns contain few securities not 
eligible for re-discount with the Central Bank, and more short-term assets, the 
banks will counteract all restrictive measures, in particular a raising of reserve 
requirements, by procuring additional Central Bank money. 

5. May I mention a last reason, to which little attention is paid, for the 
limited effectiveness of any interference in the field of monetary policy, viz., the 
increase in cashless payment transactions. By means of its privilege to issue 
notes the Central Bank directly controls the circulation of bank-notes—and no 
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more. As to the circulation of transfer money or bank money, this is controlled 
but indirectly, and to a very small extent only, by the Central Bank. Still more 
limited is the Central Bank’s share in the control of that part of liquidity which 
is created apart from the monetary system. In the United States, for instance, 
this is particularly the case in the important field of consumer credit. It is true 
that this problem is negligible in Germany, but German monetary policy has to 
deal with difficulties arising from the activity of a few special banking organiza- 
tions with an important network of depositories and a separate transfer system. 
The substantial volume of liquidity constantly handled by these organizations 
escapes the control of the Central Bank. 

If, after this technical excursion, we return to our main subject, we 
find that the present unfortunate situation of our monetary policy is 
largely confirmed. Because of the danger of inflation all over the world, 
Central Banks are called upon to take effective steps. They must recog- 
nize, however, the limits set to their effectiveness. If in the beginning I 
stated that the policy of the Central Bank could not expect to obtain the 
approval of public opinion, this will be the more readily understood after 
we have looked at a few difficulties which monetary policy encounters. 
If such difficulties result in even more severe measures being taken for 
the purpose of attaining an end found to be correct, we might almost say: 
if the Central Bank is doing what the public is taking amiss, it is mostly 
doing the right thing. Particularly when the economy is in a strained 
situation we must not be afraid of taking unpopular measures. Central 
Bank men are no politicians, and are not supposed to be politicians! 
But they are, or at least are supposed to be, men with common sense. If, 
as such, they attempt to take a stand against objections put to them in 
rather contradictory form, the best thing they can do is to recall a wise 
saying of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust, Part IT: 

Who can think wise or stupid things at all, 
That were not thought already in the past? 


Address at Chatham House 
24 April 1951 











PRINCE PAUL, HITLER, AND SALONIKA 


DRAGISHA TSVETKOVITCH 


OW that ten years have gone by since the portentous events of 

27 March 1941 marked Yugoslavia’s fate, one may look upon them 

in the perspective of history. Many details not known at the time 
have since been disclosed, as ‘top secret’ documents of the war period have 
been brought into the open and eye-witnesses have described what hap- 
pened. Subsequent events have also contributed to throw light upon the 
deliberately distorted picture of a conspiracy performed in the dark. 

Twenty-seven March 1941 is today the most honoured date in Tito’s 
Communist Yugoslavia. It is the anniversary of the ‘People’s War for 
Liberation’ and, as the Politika of 27 March 1950 put it, ‘the coup d’état 
of 1941 was the deed of the Yugoslavian Popular Masses led by the Com- 
munist Party’. Many Yugoslavs throughout the world feel that, had 
it not been for this event, their country might have been spared the hor- 
rors of enemy occupation and civil war. Indeed, those responsible for the 
coup d’état—and Mr Knéjévitch claims with pride that he is one of them— 
are almost all still in exile. They are as homeless and unprotected as those 
who believe they did their best to spare their people many misfortunes. 

Mr Knéjévitch in the January issue of International Affairs gave his 
version of the reason which led to the coup d’état, which can be summed up 
as follows: It was by the promise of Salonika that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment werc induced Lo sign the Pact with Germany and Italy on 25 March 
1941. By acting as they did, the Government committed an act of treach- 
ery not only toward the Western Allies and Greece, but also toward their 
own people. According to Mr Knéjévitch, those who staged the coup d’état 
and overthrew the Government acted in the name of a nation in revolt and 
were solely moved by reasons of honour. 

As Prime Minister of the Regency Government in 1941 I should 
like to set before readers of International Affairs the following historical 
analysis. 

When the Regency was set up with Prince Paul at its head, a funda- 
mental change in home policies occurred. Jevtitch, Minister of the Royal 
Court, was appointed Prime Minister with the task of dissolving the 
National Assembly, which contained no representative of the Opposition. 
New elections took place. The leaders of the Opposition, Dr Matchek, Dr 
Kulovets, Dr Natlatchen, and others were released from internment, a wide 
amnesty was granted to those condemned for political offences. The 
Government’s foreign policy was to follow their traditional leaning towards 
the Allies of the First World War. After Jevtitch’s fall, one of the leaders 
of the Opposition, Milan Stoyadinovitch, Jevtitch’s Minister of Finance, 
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was called to Premiership at Atza Stanoyevitch’s suggestion.’ Stoyadi- 
novitch was a man of finance. He had started his career as manager of the 
British Bank in Belgrade, and was known to be strongly pro-British. 

To comply with the Regency’s views, Stoyadinovitch’s Government 
was to derive support from a coalition of the three main Opposition par- 
ties : the Radicals, Dr Spaho’s Yugoslav Muslims, and Dr Koroshets’s Slo- 
venian People’s Party, whereas in the National Assembly it was to lean on 
a parliamentary majority group, formed by representatives elected on his 
predecessor’s list. This Government’s main task was to try to bring forth 
a straightening of national unity, most seriously shaken by obstructive 
tactics of the Croats. 

Stoyadinovitch failed, and he alone is to blame for his failure—no-one 
else, least of all the Regent who neither had the power of a dictator nor 
the desire to be one and who, in the middle of a desperate international 
situation, had to take into account the various susceptibilities in a widely 
divided country. One thing however is plain. The Regent put an end to 
Stoyadinovitch’s harmful activities as soon as he became aware of the 
Premier’s secret intrigues aimed at setting up a Fascist regime. 

Before Mussolini definitely made up his mind to launch his attack 
against Albania, he wished Count Ciano to meet Stoyadinovitch. The 
latter received the Italian Foreign Minister in the State Manor at Belje 
(19-21 January 1939), and they actually engaged in talks on the splitting 
up of Albania. It was only by Ciano, who afterwards made a short stop in 
Belgrade, that Prince Paul was informed of what had actually been dis- 
cussed at the meeting, and of Stoyadinovitch’s assent to the Italian scheme. 
The Prince was stunned by the Premier’s attitude and made it clear to 
Ciano that Yugoslavia had no aspirations whatsoever in Albania, and was 
still less interested in being associated in such undertakings. Information 
on the Ciano-Stoyadinovitch talk was immediately passed on to British 
high quarters by the Regent himself. Stoyadinovitch’s fall occurred a few 
days later. It was agreed with Prince Paul that Dr Spaho, Dr Koroshets, 
and I would resign as Cabinet Ministers on the grounds that we no longer 
agreed with Stoyadinovitch’s home and foreign policy. We handed in our 
resignations on 4 February 1939, thus creating the Cabinet crisis. 

Thanks to Prince Paul, Yugoslavia escaped from being drawn into the 

adventure which Stoyadinovitch had prepared. Ciano, in Volume I of his 
Diary, writes on 7 February : 
During the evening I saw the Duce, and we spoke at length about the situation. 
I repeated my views on the necessity for acting more quickly in Albania for the 
following reasons: (1) the Yugoslavs now know that we are considering the 
question, and the rumour may spread; (2) with the removal of Stoyadinovitch 
the Yugoslav card has lost for us 90 per cent of its value. 

On 6 April 1941, when Yugoslavia was attacked by Germany without 
anything like a declaration of war, the Government of the Reich broadcast 


1 Atza Stanoyevitch was the President of the Radical Party. 
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a statement branding Yugoslavia as guilty of having provoked war, and 
stating that it was with the purpose of laying hands on Salonika that my 
Government had signed the pact of 25 March 1941 in Vienna. This is the 
famous document upon which Knéjévitch has construed his charge of high 
treason against the Regent and my Government. To ‘give weight’ to his 
contention, Knéjévitch tells a tale about a meeting held in the Regent’s 
Palace on 28 October 1940, the very day when Greece was attacked by 
Italy. “Those present were’, says Knéjé vitch in his article (p. 42), ‘Prince 
Paul; the President of the Council, Mr Tsvetkovitch; the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Tsintsar-Markovitch; the Minister of War, General 
Milan Neditch; and the Chief of Staff, General Kossitch’. ‘A lengthy argu- 
ment’, as he puts it, ‘led to the decision to attack Greece and take posses- 
sion of Salonika’. It was further decided, says Knéjévitch, ‘to obtain 
permission from Hitler beforehand’, and the Minister of War and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs were accordingly instructed to draft a telegram 
for transmission to the Yugoslav Military Attaché in Berlin, enjoining him 
to ‘see how the land lay in the highest military circles’. 

Of those persons who, according to Knéjévitch’s story, attended this 
strange meeting, there are only two still alive: Prince Paul and I. To use 
the channel of our Military Attaché in Berlin in a matter of this importance, 
instead of approaching the German Minister in Belgrade, would seem, to 
say the least, an extraordinary method of diplomacy. Mr Knéjévitch’s 
charge is a preposterous one. The truth is this: After the Italo-Greek war 
broke out, a series of meetings were actually held in the Regent’s Palace. 
Various problems resulting from the conflict came up in these discussions. 
At one of these, the decision was reached to instruct the Minister of War 
to mass all our available divisions in the region of the Albanian frontier, 
so as to make the Italians react by similar measures along our frontier, 
forcing them thus indirectly to draw on their forces engaged against the 
Greeks and causing them to alleviate their pressure upon the Greek army. 
After the unfortunate air-raid over Bitolj, for which the Italians duly 
apologized, the Minister of War was instructed to provide for the security 
of the zone of emergency by fighter units. At another of these conferences, 
it was decided to send to the Greek Government all the supplies and the 
war material it had asked for. Due to the miserable state of the roads dur- 
ing the winter months, the bulk of the fighting forces having been cut off 
from their supply centres, our deliveries were welcome and helped the 
Greek Army a great deal in pursuing its Albanian offensive. The Italian 
Government were refused permission to transport through Yugoslav terri- 
tory trucks for the use of their forces in Albania. All these facts show a 
most loyal attitude on our part towards Greece, and are wholly inconsis- 
tent with Knéjévitch’s tale about Salonika. 

After the First World War Yugoslavia was granted in Salonika a free 
zone which met all our requirements. During the last war too, Salonika was 
our only way of access to the sea and our only window open on the Western 
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world. Its importance therefore was tremendous. That is why at the 
beginning of the Second World War Yugoslavia resolved to submit to the 
Allies, and especially to the British and the French, several alternative 
suggestions in connexion with Salonika. It was because of issues related to 
Salonika in case of war that General Peshitch, Chief of our General Staff, 
had talks in July 1939 with General Gamelin and General Gordon. 

Knéjévitch refers to Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers when attempting to 
prove that discussions with Italy on Salonika, as well as on the question of 
a Slav advance towards the Aegean, were begun by Stoyadinovitch. If this 
were true, how would such a contention fit in with the other tale of Kné- 
jévitch according to which Italy was opposed to Salonika being taken by 
the Yugoslavs, and that even the air-raid over Bitolj was but a retaliation 
because of our attitude with respect to Salonika ? 

Our position with respect to Salonika was always the same. A free zone 
in Salonika was all we needed to get to the Aegean Sea. But this could 
suffice only so long as Salonika remained Greek. We had no interest in 
Salonika’s falling into Italian, German, or Bulgarian control, and this is 
why in the course of our talks with the Germans, we indicated a serious 
interest in its fate, but we never asked the Germans to let us have Salonika. 
Neither on 25 March nor at any other date have I put my signature to an 
instrument which promised to give us Salonika. Such a document does 
not exist and was never published in the German White Book. 

From 1940 on, Yugoslavia’s position on these vital cross-roads was 
growing daily more delicate and critical. German divisions armed up to the 
teeth kept a watch over our country’s northern frontier. The situation in 
the Balkans became extremely complicated. Bulgaria had already adhered 
to the Axis Powers and allowed the German troops to cross her territory. 
The German attack against Greece was only a matter of days. 

On the Continent, there was not a single adversary of the Germans left. 
The British reinforcements had already been withdrawn from Europe. 
Soviet Russia was Hitler’s ally, supplying him with commodities of all sorts 
and even strategic materials, especially oil, of which the German air force 
and armoured divisions were in such bad need. The United States were 
still neutral. Under such circumstances, what was Yugoslavia to do? 
Commit suicide or try to survive as a nation? Other countries: Turkey, 
Sweden, encircled between occupied Norway and Finland at war, and 
Switzerland, in the very midst of our Continent ablaze, were not criticized 
for placing the preservation of their people before any consideration of 
foreign policy, whereas Yugoslavia, abandoned and powerless, was denied 
the right to keep her people from being bled unnecessarily. Why should 
not the Yugoslavs have been able to resort to peaceful means in order to 
preserve themselves from destruction. Was it not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to watch over the security of the country? Even under less ominous 
circumstances, is it not the Government’s business not to follow the mob 
or the advice of irresponsible adventurers? 
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This is why the Regency and my Government, though aware of their 
debt of gratitude toward the Allies of the First World War, but conscious 
of their duties toward their own people, set out from the first days of 1941 
to endeavour to avert the worst by such means as could not entail too sub- 
stantial sacrifices. In spite of the resolve to save our country, which is the 
supreme aim of responsible statesmen, our most genuine desire was to help 
the Allies till the last minute. In March 1941, we had talks with British 
military representatives in Athens on the possibility of an eventual Yugo- 
slav intervention on the side of the Greeks. The results of these talks were 
nil, as Britain refused to grant us the minimum help required, so that under 
such circumstances, any move on our part would lead to inevitable failure. 

When in spite of all our efforts we had on 25 March 1941 to sign in 
Vienna the pact with Germany and Italy, our intention was simply to 
postpone the date of our intervention on the side of the Allies to a more 
propitious day. And there certainly would have been more propitious days, 
but for the unfortunate adventure of Knéjévitch and his friends on 27 
March 1941. A later intervention on our part would probably have been of 
greater profit not only to ourselves, but to the Allies too. To provoke a 
German intervention in Yugoslavia at that time, which actually was the 
purpose of the plotters of March 1941, could only result in the destruction 
of Yugoslavia as an independent State and the misery of her people, es- 
pecially the Serbs. It meant the writing off of the idea of eventually setting 
up a front in the Balkans. And last but not least, it turned over to the 
Germans Yugoslavia’s appreciable natural and strategic reserves. 

The Yugoslav coup d'état did not even save the Soviets by forcing the 
Germans to postpone their attack against Russia, since as the German 
offensive in the east, due to the state of Russian roads which that year did 
not dry up before June, was not designed to start earlier, irrespective of the 
Yugoslav war.1 By provoking the Germans, 1,650,000 Yugoslavs were 
sacrificed and the economy of a prosperous country was destroyed. 

As to Mr Knéjévitch’s undignified insinuation that Prince Paul wished 
to secure for himself the Yugoslav throne with the help of Hitler, this can 
be disproved by those who knew the Prince and his devotion to the child 
King, and saw his efforts to keep intact King Peter’s royal heritage. 
Knéjévitch’s ill feelings have made him lose all sense of proportion. 

Knéjévitch conveys the impression that the pact gave the Germans the 
use of our railroads for the transportation of their war material to the Greek 
front. No such clause ever existed! According to the principles of inter- 
national law, the rights and obligations of a neutral country are clear, and 
Yugoslavia’s neutrality in the German-Greek conflict was not impaired 
by the Pact. Yugoslavia did not go so far as Sweden, through whose terri- 
tory the German troops were allowed to march, and nobody ever thought 
of charging the Government of that country and the King with treachery 
toward the Allies and their own people. 


1 B. H. Liddell Hart, Defence of the West (London, Cassell, 1950), p. 17. 
II 
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It is common knowledge today that the coup d’état of 27 March 1941 
was carried through by a small group of officers who took advantage of 
their position in the Army and, breaking their oath to the King and the 
country, stood up in arms against the legitimate Government under the 
pretext that the King was menaced and the independence of the country 
endangered by the signing of the Pact with Germany and Italy. To com- 
plete their treachery, they resorted to a trick. They found among their 
associates a man whose voice resembled that of the King, Lieutenant 
Yakov Yovovitch, and made him broadcast, as if the King were speaking, 
a royal message to announce the King’s advent to the throne and his 
assumption of power. 

It was however only onthe day afterwards that the members of the coup 
d’état Government became fully aware of the desperateness of the situa- 
tion, and the prospect of inevitable war. They then began to ponder over 
events. In the meanwhile, a huge war propaganda was set up by the Com- 
munists, on the assumption that a lost war and the occupation of the 
country would necessarily bring forth chaos—the very climate which would 
favour their chances of grasping power. The slogan ‘Rather a War than the 
Pact’ was proclaimed at full blast, especially by people who, afterwards, 
when war did break out, fled panic stricken southward and eastward in the 
hope of finding some aircraft or ship in which to flee their country. 

The Government too went the same way, after having ordered the sur- 
render of the Yugoslav armed forces to the Germans, leaving them to their 
fate as war prisoners, and the civilians to the horrors of German and Italian 
occupation, and of civil war which was inevitably to lead to the present 
Communist dictatorship. 

The average Yugoslav took a rather sceptical view of these events. He 
sensed that something bad was to come. The meaning of these events of 


the past is today clear to them, as clear as it is to the British author who 
put it synoptically: 


On 6 April the Germans invaded Greece, and also Yugoslavia—where General 
Simovich had been encouraged by British agents to overturn the Government, 
repudiate the recent pact with Germany, and make a gesture of defiance. ... 
It brought appalling misery on the people of Greece and Yugoslavia—and the 
bitter fruits are still being harvested in the troubles that have followed the war. 


Even the members of the coup d’état Government, once acquainted 
with the full text of the Pact, came to the conclusion that there was ncth- 
ing in it which they could not endorse, and decided to inform the German 
and Italian Governments that they were willing and ready to accept on 
their part the commitments agreed upon on 25 March, viz., the Pact to its 
full extent, as signed by my Government. 

On 3 April 1941 Ninchitch, Minister for Foreign Affairs, informed Ger- 
many and Italy that the Government was willing to honour all the inter- 


1 ibid. p. 17. 
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national commitments the country had entered into in the past. The 
document containing this statement is worded as follows: 


M.I.P. (Ministry for Foreign Affairs) Belgrade, 3 April 1941. Circular to the 
Yugoslav Legations abroad: The first problem which faced the Royal Govern- 
ment after the change of the regime of 27 March of this year, was the question 
of relations with Germany and Italy as well as the attitude which it should take 
toward the Tripartite Pact. In this connexion, I informed the German and 
Italian Ministers here that the Royal Government remained faithful to the prin- 
ciple of respecting the international treaties and, therefore, the agreement of 
Vienna of 25 March of this year; that its chief concern was to maintain the 
policy of good and friendly relations with Germany and Italy; and that it will 
take the most determined steps not to be drawn into the present conflict. Keep- 
ing in mind the need of preserving vital Yugoslav State and national interests, 


the Royal Government is especially concerned about the manner of applying the 
Vienna agreement. 


Why does not Mr Knéjévitch also contend that by sending this Note 
Mr Ninchitch and his colleagues forfeited the honour of Yugoslavia? 


POSTSCRIPT 

General Vas. Petkovitch, Chief of the Yugoslav Main General Stafi’s 
Operational and Transport Sections in 1940-1, in ‘Who is the Culprit?’ (Iskra, 
t March 1951) disposes of Mr Knéjévitch’s contention that the Regency Govern- 
ment intended to attack Greece: ‘Encouraged by the successes of Germany, 
Italy too takes to aggression in 1940, and attacks Greece. During the initial 
stages of the campaign things looked as if Greece would back down. The 
Chief of Staff was enjoined by Milan Neditch, War Minister, to prepare 
hurriedly a new war-plan, pursuant to which, if the Italians invaded the Sal- 
onika plain, our forces were to attack their left flank, and take Salonika. The 
Chief of Staff warned General Neditch that it would take a great risk in with- 
drawing the Army from Serbia and leaving this part of the country undefended, 
that our left flank would remain utterly unprotected, that to attack the Italians 
would be a challenge for Germany to attack us, and that owing to the fact that 
the Greeks were our Allies we had not thought of setting up stores and ammun- 
ition dumps along the roads leading to Greece. The original order was however 
upheld, and arrangements made to set up army stores in Prilip and Kavadar. 
The war events then turned out to the advantage of the Greeks, and the planned 
adventure fell into oblivion’. 

Refutations of the suggestion that Prince Paul wished to secure the throne 
for himself are provided in the following extracts from letters to the author, 
dated g June 1951: Dr Vlatko Matchek, President of the Croatian People’s 
Party and Vice-President of the Executive Committee, ‘Union Internationale 
Paysanne’, writes: ‘From 1936 to 1941 I had the honour of discussing all our 
grave problems with Prince Paul. . . . The Prince maintained the view that he 
should not agree to any change while the King was a minor, . . . Not until the 
international situation grew most serious did he decide that something must be 
done, and the Pact was reached. . . . I could not help apprehending, however, 
further developments if the King, formally of age though actually still a child, 
was to take over power before the agreement was fulfilled. So during the 
summer of 1940 I asked the Prince, whether it would not be possible to post- 
pone... the date of the King’s coming of age. Prince Paul dismissed my 
suggestion so energetically that I never dared to raise the issue again’. Dr Krek, 
President of the Slovenian People’s Catholic Party and Vice-President of the 
Yugoslav Government in Exile during the war, affirms: ‘I know most accurately 
that the Prince under no circumstances was willing even to consider an eventual 
extension of his term as Regent.’ 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


StupIES IN RevoLuTion. By Edward Hallett Carr. London, Macmillan, 
1950. vii+227 pp. 7$”X5". 9s. 6d. 
Mr E. H. Carr is a justly renowned authority on both the theorists and the 
makers of revolution during the last century and a half, and these essays, for 
the most part contributed to The Times Literary Supplement, are written with 
his customary lucidity and sharpness; moreover they display that combination 
of accurate scholarship and exceptional capacity for organizing scattered 
material, and presenting it vividly amd coherently, which give to Mr Carr’s 
historical work its distinction and weight. But whereas in previous years his 
attitude toward his subjects—Herzen, Bakunin, and indeed Marx himself— 
bordered on ironical detachment, and he saw them as so many gifted eccentrics, 
remarkable,even fascinating, but to a sane, well-balanced Englishman inevitably 
a trifle comical, the source of amused affection free from bitterness or contempt, 
he has, with the advancing years, lost this mood. It is as if the tragedy of our 
time makes him consider such innocent entertainment as being no longer 
appropriate; for we have reached a crucial parting of the ways, and we must 
choose our path irrevocably. Mr Carr leaves no doubt about his choice: for all 
his cool judgement and scrupulous scholarship, he is not merely interested in, 
but deeply under the spell of those who understand the nature of power and 
know how to fight for it and how to use it when they have won it, the Welthis- 
torisch individuals who make history; and feels a corresponding lack of sym- 
pathy with those who, through failure of character and intellect, fall in the race, 
or, worse still, never begin, or, most ludicrous of all, gallop off in the wrong 
direction. Mr Carr’s preferences in the gallery of revolutionaries are scarcely 
concealed: the hero is Lenin, even though Mr Carr very fairly points out that the 
Marxist canons in which he believed to the end, scarcely fitted, as they stood, 
either the Russian situation in the twentieth century, or that of the West. 
Mr Carr lends his support to the theory of Lenin’s extreme consistency of purpose 
and outlook; yet something should surely be said of the astonishingly zig-zag path 
which Lenin, so far at any rate as his published works indicate, seems to have 
pursued during the crucial years of 1906-17, a course exceptionally twisted even 
for a Russian Marxist. Similarly, in dealing with Marx, Mr Carr again very justly 
470 
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observes that Marx fitted his analyses neither to countries which were incapable 
of making their own revolutions, nor to those which, like England and France, 
might be capable indeed, but did not in fact make them. The roots of Bolshevism 
are traced with great skill: and a valuable corrective is occasionally applied to 
Communist historiography, as, for instance, when ‘socialism in one country’ is 
very properly traced to Lassalle—to whom Mr Carr devotes some excellent 
pages—and not to Marx or Engels (or the classical Lenin). 

Mr Carr deals no less faithfully with the great forerunners of modern totali- 
tarianism. St Simon is given his just due.as the prophet of almost everything of 
social significance in our own time. Perhaps not quite enough stress is placed 
upon his original view of history, or his acute hatred of violent revolution, 
or his glorification not only of bankers and scientists, but of social control by 
industrial corporations. A melancholy picture is drawn of Herzen, who is repre- 
sented as moving sadly from disillusion to disillusion, and his relative failure as 
a man of action is allowed to obliterate the fact that more often than any of his 
gifted contemporaries, whether socialist or liberal, with the possible exception 
of Tocqueville, he provided just assessments, unsurpassed in their acuteness, 
of men and situations both in Russia and in Western Europe, and did so in 
prose of incomparable brilliance. In his essay on Berdyaev, Mr Carr seems almost 
persuaded by that eloquent theologian into believing that Russia is more truly 
represented by the dark and troubled genius of Gogol, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy, 
than by the great Westerners, Pushkin, Belinsky, Turgenev, Herzen, and by that 
movement towards political and intellectual liberalism which, until 1917, easily 
outweighed in numbers and influence the isolated voices prophesying doom. But 
Mr Carr has never concealed his dislike of liberals and is not averse to casting 
a protective mantle over extremists, however foolish or misguided he may 
think them to be. Thus he endorses altogether too cordially Mr A. Rothstein’s 
assessment of Lenin’s master, Plekhanov, whose unforgivable sin was to 
have refused to follow his former pupil in 1917; he deals amiably and 
_informatively with Mr Gallagher and British Communism, and follows this 
with an exceedingly penetrating, and at times damaging, analysis of Mrs Ruth 
Fischer’s book on the German Communist Party. The two essays on Stalin 
with which the book concludes preserve a temperate tone, but at the cost of 
skirting round some of the more terrible issues which tragically divide our world 
today. The exposition of theories is enlivened by more than one sharply drawn 
political portrait, and there is much shrewd and interesting comment on issues 
today more controversial than ever before, for the historical illumination of which 
Mr Carr’s qualifications are at present almost unique in the English-speaking 
world. 

5; B, 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 2nded. By K.C. Wheare. London and New York, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1951. vi+278 pp. Table. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}”. 18s. 

Ir is characteristic of Professor Wheare’s modesty that the bibliography to the 

second edition of his Federal Government is still prefaced by the words, ‘there is 

no adequate book in English on the working of federal government’. If this view 
is at all correct, then no study published in the last five years has come so near 
to the fulfilment of this need as his own. The distinctive mark of his study is this: 
where so much of the early literature was disfigured by an excessive formalism 
and generalization Professor Wheare struck out with the important distinction 
between the ‘federal constitution’ and the ‘federal government’ and projected 
through every corner of his text the differential character of federal experience. 

In a clear and skilled analysis, happily free of dogma, the author developed his 

study in three parts: first, the theoretical features of the ‘federal principle’ and 

the essential prerequisities of federal government; secondly, the extent to which 
principle and practice were harmonized in the major federal States to meet the 
needs of changing times; and finally, the utility, tendencies, and prospects of 
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federal government. The new edition makes no change in this pattern. Beyond 
some slight alterations in detail to bring the study up to date, its structure and 
contents remain the same. In the author’s view nothing has occurred in the 
five years of post-war reconstruction to justify ‘any radical alteration in any 
matter of general principle’ or invalidate his reflections on the future of federal 
government. While one may agree with this view in general, it is a matter for 
some regret that Professor Wheare did not find the need to reconsider one of the 
most vulnerable parts of the study, namely, his formulation of the federal 
principle. Assuming the hall-mark of a federal State to be the co-ordinate and 
independent status of its units, it is still far from clear, for example, what degree 
of ‘independence’ is required to maintain the principle, or conversely, what 
degree of ‘dependence’ is sufficient to destroy it. It is still not clear whether his 
conception of independence is an absolute or relative quantum; or what is even 
more important, what degree of independence is possible in a federal system. 
It is hoped that the author’s almost certain third edition will find reason to 
turn to these problems. 
S. R. Davis 


Europe BETWEEN DEMOcRACY AND ANARCHY. By Ferdinand A. Hermens. 
Indiana Committee on International Relations, University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1951. xix-+-291. Tables. Index. 9}”x6". $4. 

THE function of democracy is to secure to the citizen within the State freedom 

before the law and, so far as possible, equality of opportunity. A government 

must therefore have power to make and enforce decisions. Without such 
authority freedom becomes anarchy. 

The ‘democratic’ nations of the Continent waver between these alternatives. 
Britain alone by adherence to the ‘plurality’ system of voting and the govern- 
ment’s power of dissolution maintains, normally, governments with adequate 
authority to act under the eye of an opposition which, however bitter in word 
and feeling, is ‘loyal to the nation and to the government’. On the Continent the 
authority of government is in varying degrees so weak as to rouse some ominous 
memories of Plato’s warning that extremes of liberty give rise to tyranny 
(either Communist or Fascist). For this weakness Dr Hermens lays a weight of 
blame on systems of proportional representation which breed ‘splinter parties’ 
and seldom produce a government with a substantial majority. He supports his 
theme by analysing the structure, with special attention to the voting systems of 
all the European countries with governments that can be called in any sense 
democratic. 

And what is the remedy for this perilous weakness? Dr Hermens quotes 
from the North Atlantic Treaty—‘The Parties will contribute toward the further 
development of peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions ... and by promoting conditions of stability and well- 
being’. The time has come, he says, to implement this undertaking by means of 
‘a political Marshall plan’, for which the United States is well qualified by its 
‘early leadership in constitutional thought’. The United States should therefore 
summon the signatcries of the Pact to discuss these urgent political problems 
and put forward suggestions based upon American thinking and experience. 

This is a sound, sensible, informative book, inclined, as such studies should 
be, rather to platitude than paradox, and written with sustained clarity and 
occasional wit. Dr Hermens describes Lord Randolph Churchill as ‘the irre- 
sponsible father of an irrepressible son’ and on ‘Fraternité’ his comment is that 
people do not regard each other as brothers at any rate when they are sober’. 

W. HAMILTON FYFE 


A History OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHERS. By George Catlin. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. xvii+8o1 pp. Illus. Index. 83”x53”. 30s. 


COMPREHENSIVE surveys of trends in political or philosophical thought tend to 
expand into bulky volumes. Professor Catlin succeeded in bringing together in 
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800 pages the life stories and philosophies of great thinkers on political philo- 
sophy through the ages. The book is written in a peculiar, but fascinating, style 
—provoking, but not always very happy: for example, to describe Socrates as 
‘a kind of Cyril Joad of his time’ (p. 32) does not mean much to those who do not 
know Dr Joad. 

Professor Catlin tries to discover in the social history of mankind certain 
agreements on the objective good, upon the means of expression in social life, 
and he believes that there is a rational Grand Tradition of Culture. In his long 
and detailed description of political philosophies he has unfortunately omitted 
to mention such original thinkers as Thomas Masaryk, Alexander Herzen, and 
Dostoevsky; and of contemporary political philosophers, Toynbee and Burn- 
ham. French political philosophers, such as Alexis de Tocqueville, who is only 
mentioned twice in connexion with John Stuart Mill, have also been rather 
neglected. 

This book first appeared over twelve years ago in the United States and the 
author unfortunately has not seen fit to bring this new British edition up to 
date. There are many small mistakes in the use of foreign languages. However, 
these minor errors do not in any way influence the impression of great warmth 
and enthusiasm which is displayed in this work. 

Professor Catlin gives us much more than an excellent compilation of other 
people’s thoughts. He gives his own philosophy of enlightened humanism. It 
makes stimulating reading even when arousing criticism. The book has a com- 
prehensive bibliography at the end of each chapter and a very good index. 

H. F. Ganz 


THE IMPACT OF AMERICA ON EUROPEAN CULTURE. [By Bertrand Russell 
and others. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. 100 pp. Index. 8” x52". 
$1.75. 

In this collection of essays—all of which were originally presented as talks on 

the B.B.C. Third Programme—six eminent observers endeavour to assess the 

impact of America upon European thought and culture. Bertrand Russell 
surveys the ‘political and cultural influence’ exerted by the United States; John 

Lehmann considers the effect of modern American writing; Sean O’Faolain 

examines the role of the immigrant as an intermediary between the New World 

and the Old; J. E. Morpurgo and Martin Cooper discuss the impact of Holly- 
wood and of modern American music respectively; and Perry Miller, the only 

American contributor to the series, points to other ways in which America 

‘continues to disturb and frighten and prod’ this Continent. All six writers are 

on the whole inclined to welcome the American influence as a revitalizing force. 

As Bertrand Russell puts it, ‘our tired and disillusioned communities, which, as 

independent separate entities, would be condemned to live on memories under 

the oppression of poverty and danger, can, in conjunction with America, re- 
cover a status less different from that to which they have been accustomed in 

recent centuries’ (p. 19). 

This slender volume provides a brief but thought-provoking introduction to 
an intricate and apparently limitless subject. The serious student, however, will 
undoubtedly miss the deeper historical perspective and the generally more de- 
tailed treatment which Professor Halvdan Koht has accorded to the same sub- 
ject in The American Spirit in Europe (reviewed in the October 1950 issue of 
this Journal, p. 535). 





CLIFTON J. CHILD 


THE WAL". OF SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. By Conrad Henry 
Moehlman. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. xvi-+239 pp. Bibliog. In- 
dex. (Beacon Studies in Freedom and Power.) 8}”"5}". $3. 

THE sub-title of this book is ‘an historical study of recent criticism of the reli- 

gious clause of the First Amendment’. The separation of Church and State, 

which is a basic principle of the Constitution of the United States, and which in 
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the past has been interpreted as meaning that the State and the Churches have 
no mutual relations, and that co-operation between them is not to be allowed, is 
today challenged from two sides. On the one hand, the largest and politically 
the most powerful sect in the United States is the Rotman Catholic Church which 
traditionally demands the support, political and financial, of the State and 
claims the right and duty to make incursions into politics wherever moral or 
theological principles are at stake. On the other hand, the intricate texture of 
modern society and the ever-enlarging extension of the State’s sphere of interest 
are making a total divorce of organized religion from the State almost unthink- 
able. But when it is suggested that in terms of the First Amendment the State 
should co-operate with the Churches, many Americans such as Mr Moehlman 
are alarmed at the prospect. He has put together much evidence to show that it 
is by the Roman Catholic Church that the principle of Separation is most 
endangered, and his argument deserves full consideration. But deeper issues he 
does not clearly see. Can the State or the United Nations maintain a ‘neutral 
attitude toward all the religions of the world’, as Mr Moehlman seems to suppose? 
Is atheist Communism less a religion than atheist Buddhism, and what of a 
religion of Race, Blood, and Soil? There is much to be said for the view that, so 
far as possible, all citizens should be taught to understand the religion or reli- 
gions professed by their fellow-countrymen, and it might be thought that neither 
to Church nor State does any notable gain accrue through merely banishing the 
reading of the Bible from the schools. This is not, then, a weighty book, but it 
will be found to contain evidence of much service to those exercised in this 
difficult question. 
N. MICKLEM 


FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC Power. By Paul Blanshard. London, Secker and 
Warburg, 1951. 318pp. Bibliog. Index. 8}?”x5}”. 16s. 
For better or worse, and for as far ahead as any of us need bother about, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Marxists, and positivists have to live together. It is a matter of 
no small importance for the peace and advancement of the West that they 
should do so, if not in harmony, at any rate in reasonable mutual accommoda- 
tion. The warnings of where failure leads are around us on all sides, the history 
of the Spanish Republic being only one particularly striking example. Not all, 
nor even perhaps most, of the blame for recent failures falls on the Catholic 
Church. But that Church’s clear-cut claims, extending into every field of life, 
and the massive international power which backs them, propose, so to speak, a 
natural motion for debate. Mr Blanshard’s intention of throwing light on this 
issue as it appears in the United States was therefore admirable. 
Unfortunately, he has dealt with it in the tone of voice which makes further 
discussion either impossible or a matter of civil war. Certainly he lands some 
shrewd blows. The Catholic Church adapts to new situations as slowly as any 
student of management or politics looking at so vast an organization would 
expect. Centralization and suspicion of innovation come naturally to a body 
whose chief business is to safeguard revealed truth; they are an additional brake 
on change even in cases where Catholic truth is not in fact at stake. The Church’s 
attitude to the problems of over-populated countries is an excellent case in 
point, of which Mr Blanshard takes full advantage. Too much clerical control, 
even in matters which the highest clerical authority itself in principle leaves 
free, is a problem in many countries besides the United States: all the more so 
since one of its roots is the compelling business fact that priests and nuns work 
for from a half to a fifth of the pay of equally qualified laymen. And no other 
denomination or group can feel comfortable in the face of Catholics’ refusal to 
repudiate, for the time and place where they are dominant, the rule that it is 
right to discriminate against other faiths. There are some fields where it is 
possible to give both Catholics and non-Catholics, separately, what they want. 
But there are many others, such as film censorship or, in the special ‘melting- 
pot’ case of the United States, education, where this is impossible. 
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Mr Blanshard, however, discusses these matters in terms of pure black and 
white, and the black is all Catholic. Some of his arguments are merely confused, 
as where he damns the Catholic Church for refusing to accept as binding the 
voters’ decision on matters of morals; a view as little acceptable to Protestants 
as to Catholics. Mr Blanshard has studied the Church in Spain and Mexico, 
though hardly with the academic balance of, say, Salvador de Madariaga’s 
Spain. But there is not much sign in his work of the very different state of 
Church affairs in, say, Belgium, nor of the great ground-swell of change in France 
summed up in La France, pays de mission ? (Godin and Daniel, 1946). His pic- 
ture of the Christian-Democratic parties in Europe leaves little room for Gronchi, 
Kaiser, or Serrarens. His views on the stagnation of Catholic social doctrine are 
a little startling to anyone who knows the history of the social encyclicals, or has 
been on the inside of the process by which their teaching is being further deve- 
loped today. He admits only casually or in footnotes the faults of opponents 
and the needs of practical compromise which have often explained, if not always 
excused, the Church’s resort to strange courses. And his bias is summed up by 
the page where he puts on the same plane Catholics’ claim that their children 
are as entitled as others to public education according to their conscience, and 
their attempts to ban Mr Blanshard’s own book (and many others) from public 
libraries. 

This is, in short, the kind of beok which leaves one feeling that, if some 
American Catholics are bigoted, Mr Blanshard is what they have every right to 
be bigoted about. It has sold, it seems, 120,000 copies in the United States. This 
provokes much thought. 

MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH. By R. M. French. London, Hutchinson, 
1951. 186 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson’s University Library. 
Christian Religion. Ed. by E.O. James.) 7}”"x5". 7s. 6d. 

Tuts book is a compendium of the history, practice, and thought of the Eastern 

Orthodox Churches by an expert on the subject. About half the book is 

occupied with a survey of the history of Eastern Orthodoxy from the inaugura- 

tion of Constantinople (330) until the present day. Chapters on its worship, 
monasticism, attitude to icons, and its part in the modern world fill the remain- 
ing pages. 

The last two chapters are open to some criticism. It is a pity that the new 
Orthodox diaspora since the Second World War is not mentioned. Moreover the 
student of international affairs may well complain that he is left too much in the 
dark about the constitutional relations between the various Orthodox Churches, 
The relations of the Patriarchs of Constantinople and Moscow for example have 
a political relevance today, and the author does not throw clear light on this 
aspect. ; 

The book is written with great sympathy and understanding, even to the 
extent of too readily excusing faults. Praise for the cohesion of the Orthodox 
Communion since the fifth century as ‘one united family of Churches’ (p. 169) 
ought perhaps to be qualified by reference to the Old Believers (earlier men- 
tioned), the Old Calendarists in Greece, and the Ukrainians, as well as to the 
Bulgarian Schism now happily healed. And the judgement on Communism in 
Yugoslavia (p. 171) may have been made too soon. 

But the book is an excellent short summary of a large and complicated 
subject. No serious student of international affairs should be ignorant of its 
contents. 

H. M. WAppaAms 

NATURAL SELECTION OF PoLiTicAL Forces. By Adolf A. Berle. Lawrence, 
University of Kansas Press, 1950. 103 pp. Index. 8}”«5}”. $2. 

THERE is nothing very new in this attractively written and produced but rather 

expensive little book, but by the employment of an unfamiliar vocabulary it 
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illuminates familiar ideas. History is, to a large extent, a struggle of ‘political 
forces’. A political force consists of ‘a centrally attractive idea or conception 
surrounded, or organized, by an apparatus. But it appears that there is an 
antithesis between the apparatus and the central conception. Put more drama- 
tically, the apparatus, whether it be army, hierarchy, political bureaucracy, or 
popular organization, in some measure is at war with the central idea. Further, 
the more powerful and highly organized the apparatus, the greater the anti- 
thesis between it and the central conception. One may speculate on the reason 
for this... .’ (p. 35). 

On these lines the writer examines a number of revolutions, American, 
French, and Russian, and the peace settlements of 1815 and 1919. One of the 
most striking passages is that on an exceptional Leader who refused to allow 
his idea to be ‘surrounded or organized by an apparatus’, namely, Christ on his 
entry into Jerusalem (pp. 74-7). 

The book would provide profitable reading for history students in sixth 
forms. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


Tuts War Business: a Book for Every Citizen of Every Country. By Arthur 
Guy Enock. London, Bodley Head, 1951. 375 pp. Illus. Index. 
g”X5%". 8s. 

Tus is a gallant endeavour by an octogenarian member of the Society of 

Friends to express the convictions gathered during the normal duties of pro- 

fessional life as an engineer on what he calls “This War Business’. The author has 

amassed a large amount of statistical matter on the cost to the world of the pre- 
paration of armaments of every variety; and he argues that so long as warlike 
equipment on a large scale is available for use, used sooner or later it will be. 

He is therefore in favour of all-round disarmament, though he would, one must 

assume, be willing to admit the difficulty of drawing any firm line between what 

in a modern organization is civil and what is military, for in increasing degree 
the two merge closely into each other. With this he does not deal, nor with the 

still greater difficulty that an unscrupulous Power might retain in secret a 

sufficiency of arms to impose its iron rule on a conveniently disarmed world. 

H. E. WIMPERIS 


Man: Minp oR MATTER? By Charles Mayer. Trans. and Preface by Harold 
A. Larrabee. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. xx+168 pp. Index. 
8" x52”. $2.50. 
Dr MAYER’s exposition of what he calls ‘progressionist materialism’—a late 
child of the Enlightenment—combines bold inquiry with insights gleaned from 
biochemistry. He considers that final causes and ultimate purposes are not 
essential to a theory of how life began: they are inconsistent, in fact, with 
nature’s improvident liberality. ‘Under the influence of fortuitous causes’ (p. 
64), he supposes, certain nucleoproteins were endowed with ‘irritability’, or the 
capacity to move from the unpleasant to the pleasant. Thereafter ‘sensitivity 
directiveness’ (finalité sensualiste) of a wholly material order guided life to higher 
and higher forms. 

The implications of this, as of all psychological hedonism, for ethics are to 
deny them any obligatory or transcendental basis. There remains the simple 
rule that ‘when faced by a choice among several alternatives, aman . . . chooses 
more or less intelligently that action which he judges will be the most profitable, 
the most pleasant, the most in accord with his code of conduct, and the least 
likely to cause him present or future difficulties’ (p. 93). 

Significantly, the desire for knowledge and the will-to-power (p. 150) are 
counted as ‘best in man’, which justify, and are served by, progressionist ethics. 
But why the forces which made life possible, given the premise of ‘irritability’, 
should also make it bearable, in an age when technical competence has worked 
towards a hideous conclusion, is never quiteclear. Certainly, Dr Mayer challenges 
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the Christian, among others, to make his values equally sensible and equally 
persuasive, and this is no small merit. 
F. S. NORTHEDGE 
BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
WitH MILNER IN SoutH Arrica. By Lionel Curtis. Oxford, Blackwell, 
1951. xiv+354 pp. Illus. 7}"x5". 15s. 

THE many friends of the Founder of Chatham House will welcome this addition 
to the corpus of his prophetic works. As a self-portrait it is a valuable intro- 
duction to them. Not, indeed, a complete one, for it omits the earliest stages of 
his career—his childhood, his education, his time at Oxford and with the London 
County Council, not to mention his progress through a portion of England in the 
guise of a pauper vagrant. But these omissions do not affect the adequacy of the 
present volume which describes his introduction to South Africa and Lord 
Milner from which sprang all the subsequent developments. The book opens 
with his experiences in the Boer War as a private in the City Imperial Voiun- 
teers. It next gives us his diary while working under Lord Milner from October 
1900 to September rgor. At this point is interposed the whole of the correspon- 
dence with the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines relative to the extension of the 
boundaries of the Municipality. It is referred to below. The diary then resumes 
until February 1g02. Finally we have the speech, ‘Launching the movement for 
South African Union’. 

As is proper with all original archives the diaries have been reproduced 
exactly as they were written leaving to researchers and students the discussion 
of doubtful points and the elucidation of obscure references. A long list of 
abbreviations used in the text (e.g. “X’ for His Excellency Lord Milner, ‘Bobs’ 
for Lord Roberts and his family) greatly assists the reader in these matters. 
Unfortunately some pages of the diary are missing, a loss properly recorded 
whenever it occurs: ‘Yesterday [Oct 24 1900] nothing particular occurred... 
I sat up very late copying a letter of “‘X’s’”’ which I was proud to copy. Thank 
heaven ‘‘X”’ isagentleman. (Page of manuscript missing here.) and had arrived in 
Bloemfontein earlier than had been expected. I noticed a person standing on 
the steps who might have sat for a portrait of Mark Antony and apprehended 
that he must be “‘the Lag’’ (Sir Godfrey Lagden). So I put him in the carriage 
and sent him up to Government House’ (p. 145). The diaries are replete with 
such intimate touches on innumerable subjects and on many personalities. They 
will provide a gold-mine of candid comment and romantic local colour for future 
historians. 

The correspondence over the boundaries of the new Johannesburg opens with 
Mr Curtis’s admirable memorandum favouring their enlargement so as to include 
not only land likely to be developed as residential areas, but also the mines. To 
the latter proposition the Chamber of Mines at first offered an uncompromising 
opposition, desiring to be left responsible for their own municipal affairs. This 
drew the obvious retort of the municipality that ‘It is impossible for us to share 
their view that two divergent interests are more likely to be at war if federated 
into one camp than if divided into two’ (p. 287), and the example of London was 
quoted. Meanwhile Mr Curtis did not neglect the opponents: “Then I looked in 
on Harold Strange (a bitter opponent) and had a long talk. He walked home 
with me. I did my best to mollify his bitterness but I do not flatter myself that 
we can persuade the mines; they will fight desperately. There is something 
bracing in fighting £150 millions of capital’ (p. 317). But, as Mr Curtis notes, at 
the instance of Lord Milner Sir Percy Fitzpatrick persuaded the mines to agree. 

In the speech on South African union a contrast is drawn between countries 
like England, Germany, and the United States moving with free governments, 
and so-called republics in South America moving ‘in meaningless circles and end- 
less mazes’ ; ‘I never understood the difference till I had to do with the municipal 
system of the Transvaal’ (p. 351). 

H. A. WyNDHAM 
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THE LAsT OF THE DRAGOMANS. By Sir Andrew Ryan. Foreword by Sir 
Reader Bullard. London, Geoffrey Bles, 1951. 351 pp. Illus. Index. 
82" x<5}". 25s. 
Sir ANDREW RYAN completed this book, which is his autobiography, before his 
death in 1949. At the request of the family it was edited by his old friend and 
colleague, Sir Reader Bullard. The importance of the book lies in the faithful 
and objective record which it presents of Turkey between 1899 and 1924. During 
most of that momentous period Ryan was close to the centre of events. The 
Turks, indeed, credited him with a good deal more influence than he actually 
possessed ; for they attributed British doubts about the stability and permanence 
of the Kemalist movement, and British support of the moribund Sultanate, to 
Ryan’s scepticism. 

The beok is crowded with great events, and with interesting sidelights on the 
persons who played leading partsin them. Abdul Hamid appears as a less lurid 
figure than previous commentators had pictured him to be. The distinguished 
old pashas—'little’ Sa‘d, Kiamil, Tewfik, Damad Ferid—are there. So are the 
leaders of the Committee of Union and Progress—Enver, Javid, Talaat, Jemal, 
each grinding his own axe. Mustafa Kemal does not appear in person, because 
he was founding the new State in distant Anatolia. But we meet the last of the 
Ottoman sultans whom he overthrew, a dignified and likable figure. The last of the 
caliphs is there, too—Abdul Majid, the artist, the dilletante—a strange person, 
surely, to be cast for such a part. At Lausanne we meet Lord Curzon, pompous, 
positive, and out of date—the last of the great Victorians. And opposite him sits 
the diminutive, indomitable Ismet, deaf, but not quite so deaf as he pretended 
to be. 

Ryan’s sole recreation—as he somewhat dolefully admits—was the com- 
position of topical verses. He gives us only one example of his skill—which is a 
pity ; more would have added spirit to the book. One would expect, indeed, that 
a person who practised such a graceful literary art would have been lured from 
time to time away from his stark narrative to reflect, in retrospect, upon some 
of the tremendous events which he had witnessed. Surely the downfall of the 
Ottoman Empire, the extinction of the Caliphate, the end of Greek civilization in 
Asia—even the abrogation of his dear Capitulations—merited a few rosy, if not 
purple, passages. But such fanciful digressions were not for the punctilious Ryan, 
For him the record is the thing. 

If this be a shortcoming, it is unimportant. For the book is a real con- 
tribution to the history of a momentous period. Future historians will find in it a 
mass of valuable material, much of which, if he had not set it down, would have 
died with him. 





A. CecIL EDWARDS 


OnE MAn’s Hanp: the Story of Sir Charles Coghlan and the Liberation of 
Southern Rhodesia. By J. P. R. Wallis. London, Longmans, Green, 1950. 
xv-+254 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x52”. 18s. 

Sir CHARLES COGHLAN, whose career forms the subject of this book, was the 

man mainly responsible for Southern Rhodesia’s emergence as a self-governing 

colony. Although his story is one of conflict with Cecil Rhodes’s institution, the 

British South Africa Company, he was in effect the instrument by which the 

founder’s intention was accomplished. After an outline of Coghlan’s early life 

and of the events which led up to the establishment of the Rhodesias under the 
controlof the Chartered Company, Mr Wallis describes step by step how he strove 
first to free his country from the Charter, and later, withstanding even such 
powerful personalities as Churchill and Smuts, to preserve her independence from 
the Union. Coghlan did not long survive the attainment of his goal—he died in 
1927, four years after the grant of responsible government. 





Unfortunately it must be said that as a history of the early development of 
Southern Rhodesia this accountis too brief and allusive to be satisfying, while as 
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a biography it tends to be starved of material. Coghlan was too intent on his 
public work to leave many intimate records, and the author’s attempts to fill in 
the gaps are a little transparent. 


P. E. R. ENGLIsH 


THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Louis Fischer. London, Cape, 1951. 

593 pp. Index. 9”x52”. 25s. . 
EVEN now the living Gandhi is too fresh in memory to justify the belief that a 
truly objective biography can be written: Mr Fischer’s skilled pen is dipped in 
the glowing fluid of a natural admirer of Gandhi’s challenge to British rule and 
its apparent success. Carefully Mr Fischer cites his authorities for each chapter 
of a sensitive narrative. It is easy to imagine that the future historian will regard 
it as a convenient source, not only on its own account, but also because of the 
pointers which it gives to first-hand records of the various stages of the Mahatma’s 
career. Where the historian may find himself at a loss will be in contemplation 
of Mr Fischer’s own approach to the relations of Gandhi with the British. 
Gandhi agreed to the partition on which the eventual transfer of power was 
based with great reluctance. Such a basis had not been part of the original 
British plan, and the efforts of Mr Amery, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, and Lord Wavell were admittedly directed to avoidance of partition. 
What Mr Fischer fails to see is that from the time of the Declaration of 1917 
(supplemented by that of 1929) British policy was put firmly on the line leading 
eventually to transfer of power. The Hoare Act of 1935 and the Amery declara- 
tion of August 1940 made the Attlee announcement of a date of withdrawal the 
‘fulfilment’ of that policy, as the Prime Minister himself put it. The question 
which arises and which the future historian may like to answer is whether 
Gandhi's passive resistance or non-co-operation movement did not actually so 
retard the transfer of power as to have contributed greatly to the difficulties and 
tragedies born of partition. This requires careful study of the British side of the 
dealings with Gandhi from 1919 onwards. Mr Fischer’s sources in fact, ample as 
they are, are not comprehensive. 


EDWIN HAWARD 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF MAHATMA GANDHI. Selected and introduced by Ronald 
Duncan. London, Faber, 1951. 253 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9” 5%”. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr Duncan’ sappraisalof M. K.Gandhi’s enigmatic personality makes a valuable 

contribution to the flood of books that have been recently published about 

him. It is a balanced estimate made by a shrewd observer who was also an 
intimate friend and fellow-worker. 

In his choice of selections from the Mahatma’s writings Mr Duncan set him- 
self a threefold task: to present material of permanent rather than of ephemeral 
interest; to outline the basis of Gandhi’s philosophy and religious teaching and 
to indicate the extent to which this philosophy is relevant to Western thought. 
It is to be regretted that this somewhat ambitious scheme could not be ade- 
quately completed in 250 pages, so that the reader is left with a sense of frustra- 
tion because many enticing roads suddenly come to a dead end. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Mr Duncan’s analysis of Gandhi’s 
personality is to be found in his extracts from the diary which Gandhi kept from 
the date when India attained Dominion status to the day of his death. This 
diary has not been published in England, and its dominant note is one of intense 
and almost tragic disillusionment and foreboding. He writes, ‘There was a time 
when India listened to me. Today I am a back number’ (p. 185). ‘I do not wish 
to live if the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs cannot live at peace’ (p. 184). At the last, 
with India rent by bitterness and drenched in the blood of massacred millions, 
the great leader could find no cause for rejoicing. But he remained unshaken in 
his belief that the world can only be saved by saints who are statesmen and 
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statesmen who are saints, and that spiritual values are valueless, if separated 
from their social and economic implications. 

Mr Duncan’s deeply interesting selections are held together by wise and 
illuminating comment, but more dates would have enabled the reader to know 
in what circumstances the letters and newspaper articles were written. 

H. GRAY 


Tuomas MAsAryYK: a Centenary Address given at the School of Slavonic and 
East European Studies on 7 March 1950. By Robert Birley. London, 
Athlone Press for University of London, 1951. 17 pp. 8$”x5}". 2s. 

ROBERT BrirRLEy’s address to the school of Slavonic and East European studies 

on the centenary of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk’s birth needs a postcript. His 

description of T. G. Masaryk’s character and achievements is admirable but he 
has nothing to say about the eclipse which Masaryk’s name, reputation, and 
life’s work have suffered at the hands of the Communists since they seized power in 

Czechoslovakia less than eleven years after his death. Mr Birley’s ‘sudden chasm 

of the last decade’ (p. 1) is in reality two chasms—the first caused by the German 

occupation of Czechoslovakia and the World War, the second by the even greater 
catastrophe of the Communist Revolution which is striving to erase Masaryk’s 
memory from the minds of his countrymen. His books may no longer be sold, 
his portrait may not be shown, his name if mentioned is a subject for abuse. 

Those who listened to Mr Birley, and Mr Birley himself, will do well therefore to 

remember the present in addition to the past and firmly resolve to do their 

utmost to ensure that the eclipse of the name they so justly venerate will not be 

a lasting one. 


GopFREY LiAs 


ERWIN RomMEL: Die Wandiung eines grossen Soldaten. By Lutz Koch. 

Stuttgart, Walter Gebauer, 1950. 340 pp. Illus. 8$"x5?”. DM 11.80. 
THE word Wandlung upon which this book essentially turns is a difficult one to 
translate and the dictionaries offer no help. Two possible renderings present 
themselves: a change of heart, or a spiritual Progress in Bunyan’s sense of the 
word. The eyes of this military pilgrim were gradually opened, first to the lack 
of inspiration from above and then (too late) to the necessity of finding some 
substitute for Hitler’s domination. 

The author, a Rhenish journalist who was an official war correspondent on 
Field Marshal Rommel’s staff, by his constant emphasis on this Wandlung 
carries the main significance of his study from the military to the political plane. 
He seeks to identify the phases through which Rommel’s feelings towards 
Hitler passed with those of the average trustful German, though the latter was 
of course deprived of knowledge that had inevitably sooner or later to come the 
way of a Field Marshal. Enthusiasm, doubt, criticism, and open antagonism 
were the chief phases. They were conditioned in the case of most Germans by 
the way in which Hitier’s chances of military success were appraised but where 
Rommel is concerned it is fair to postulate a more ethical criterion. The book 
in any case confirms what Brigadier Desmond Young’s researches 4 have already 
shown—that like many Germans at that time Rommel was a child in political 
matters who only when the war was all but lost began to understand the real 
aims of the so-called ‘leaders’ of his day andthe folly of believing that the position 
could be retrieved. Perhaps the lesson has been learned in part since then; 
certainly the author assumes this to be the case and himself writes as a convinced 
democrat. 

Rommel, he says (p. 327), had come to see that dictatorship does not mean 
authority because a dictator puts his own presumptuous claims in the place of 
true superiority of the spirit. Under any other form of government Hitler 
would not have been able to hold out for a single day after the catastrophe of 





1 His book Rommel was reviewed in International Affairs, July 1950, p. 407. 
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Stalingrad; indeed in any working parliamentary democracy the Blomberg— 
Fritsch case would have overthrown him. 

In connexion with the unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Hitler, which is 
described in some detail here, the writer has a short but significant chapter 
with the Wagnerian title “The Curse of Gold’. It records on the authority of von 
Schlabrendorff some of the gifts which Hitler offered his commanders. One was 
of half a million marks (£25,000) which was refused by Field Marshal List. 
Rommel was offered an estate but refused it. His widow has declared (p. 248) 
that he did not at any time receive remuneration in excess of his regular salary 
and he criticized General Guderian for accepting an estate. Herr Koch suggests 
that the hands of various persons in highly responsible positions may have been 
tied by golden chains. 

The book is clear and very readable though of course it is not one in which 
the reader may expect to find any serious criticism of Rommel, whether as a 
soldier or a citizen. It is a pity that it lacks an index, which has apparently been 
sacrificed in order to permit the addition of reproductions of some interesting 
documents. 


E. B. WAREING 


Memoirs OF ERNST VON WEIZSACKER. Trans. by John Andrews. London, 
Gollancz, 1951. 322 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. 16s. 
Tuts is the English translation of Baron von Weizsacker’s Erinnerungen.} 
There are no major changes in the text and the translation makes on the whole 
smooth and felicitous reading. The book is, however, not free from some odd 
omissions. To give a few examples, the beginning of the paragraph, in which the 
author describes his first interview with Hitler before taking up the post of 
German Minister in Switzerland in 1933, runs: ‘Hitler received me in the old 
Reich Chancellery. I was naturally curious as to the impression he would make 
on me’ (p. 91). There is no translation of the second sentence in the original: 
‘Ich hatte thn noch nie gesehen’ (I had never seen him before) (Erinnerungen, p. 
10g). On page 129 of the translation the date of von Mackensen’s reporting to 
Hitler on leaving for Rome to begin his duties as the new ambassador—z April 
1938—has been left out (Evinnerungen, p. 158). Referring to Ribbentrop’s 
attitude to his war-time ‘Political General Staff’ the translation (p. 218) speaks 
of ‘collaborators and adjutants, the majority of whom had either morally had 
their backbones broken, or were else physically ruined or were dropped’. Com- 
pared with the original the last part of the sentence is incomplete and should 
have run ‘or, if they were men of some independence, were physically ruined or 
were dropped’ (Erinnerungen, p. 271). And why was the important qualifying 
term ‘even’ (sogar) left out at the beginning of the sentence ‘A few of the German 
professors at Swiss Universities thought to further their careers in this way’ 
(p. 96)? As for the translation of Auswértiges Amt by ‘Foreign Office’, this term 
usually denotes the British Foreign Office and it seems therefore more appropriate 
to use ‘Foreign Ministry’, as has been the practice of the editors of the volumes 
of the tripartite Documents on German Foreign Policy. 
E, BRAMSTED 


GoERING. By Willi Frischauer. London, Odhams, 1951. 303 pp. Iilus. 
Bibliog. 8}"5}". 12s. 6d. 
IN preparing his biography, intended primarily, it seems, for readers of the popu- 
lar press, the author has done a certain amount of research. He interviewed 
Goering’s widow and his valet, he collected information from his former colla- 
borators General Bodenschatz and General Koller. The result is a curious mix- 
ture of relevant and irrelevant facts, though one can learn some interesting 
details from this book. Light is thrown on the Jewish friend and patron of 
Goering’s middle class parents, von Ettinghausen, on Goering’s recklessness and 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1951, p. 367. 
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fame as an air-ace in the first world war, on the role of his adored Swedish first 
wife Karin; clearly shown is the declining prestige of the creator of the Luftwaffe, 
after it had failed to accomplish the subjugation of Britain and later to live up to 
Goering’s boast that no Allied bomber could ever reach the Ruhr. 

The analysis of Goering’s baroque and contradictory character remains 
sketchy and there is little explanation of why he appealed to the German masses 
more than probably any other of Hitler’s top men. The fantastic story of his 
arrest by two S.S. leaders at the Obersalsberg in April 1945 by order of a Fiihrer 
awaiting his final hour of doom in Berlin is of considerable interest. On the 
other hand, no attempt is made to examine the bulky evidence brought forward 
in Nuremberg against a man whose quick brain and resourcefulness impressed 
members of the Tribunal as much as his ruthlessness, vanity, and greed. The 
author conveys a vivid, though Hollywood-like picture of Goering, whilst the 
question of his significance in the perverted set-up of the third Reich is never 
properly put, let alone adequately answered. 

IE. BRAMSTED 


Wir SIND DIE LETZTEN: aus dem Leben des Widerstandkimpfers Albrecht 
Haushofer und seiner Freunde. By Rainer Hildebrandt. Berlin, Michael- 
Verlag, [1950]. 207 pp. 8}” 6". DM 5.80. 

ALBRECHT HAUSHOFER’S mind ranged as widely as the bounds of his subject, 

‘geopolitics’. His sensitivity reached artistic levels illustrated in this book by 

quotations from his poetic dramas, from his justly famous Moabiter Sonnette, 

and from less known poems. Through the medium of a series of rather dis- 
jointed sketches Herr Hildebrandt tells the story of Haushofer’s steadfast 
opposition to Hitlerism and his influence over his students in the University of 

Berlin; he avoids much of the exaggeration usual in German books of this 

nature and relates in delicate and convincing analysis the differences of tempera- 

ment and outlook between Haushofer and his father, the friend and early patron 
of Hess, at the same time recognizing the strong ties of affection which bound 
the family together. 

Haushofer’s closest associates in political opposition to the regime were 
Johannes Popitz and Karl Langbehn; but his Berlin seminar produced a num- 
ber of recruits for the groups of younger people who were trying to come to grips 
with the joint evils of war and National Socialism. Some of these brought 
Haushofer in touch with the famous Rote Kapelle. He urged caution and care in 
planning on its impulsive leader, Harro Schulze-Boysen (another poet), admired 
his courage and shared his objectives, though he most strongly disagreed with 
Schulze-Boysen’s romantic Communism. Herr Hildebrandt, unlike many other 
writers dealing with their own experiences in the framework of contemporary 
history, carefully emphasizes that though he reproduces conversations, they 
must in fact be paraphrases of the actual words he heard; his long report of the 
argument between Haushofer and Schulze-Boysen on Communism in Russia is 
of special interest at the present time, when the gulf between Marxists and their 
opponents is so wide that reasonable discussion is no longer possible and both 
sides resort to lamentable over-simplifications (pp. 142-53). 

Haushofer was no man of action; nor were the difficulties of his position open 
to simple solutions. He knew and approved of the efforts made through Hassell 
to secure a compromise peace in 1939-40, and it was largely his attempt to gain 
the active collaboration of Hess that persuaded the weak-minded Deputy Fiihrer 
to believe in the political influence exercised by the British landed aristocracy 
(pp. 109-10). Like Moltke and his Kreisau circle, Haushofer was feared by the 
Gestapo chiefs and the gangster-mythologists of the regime because of his mind 
and his teaching, not his deeds. For this reason he was added to the long list of 
their victims, and brutally and treacherously murdered when his freedom was in 
sight. Had that list been only half as long, Germany today would not be 
labouring under such tragic lack of leadership. 


EMILE DE GROOT 
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MEIN LEBENSWEG. Band I. vom Schlosser zum Minister. Band 1. im 
Auf und Ab der Republik. By Carl Severing. K6ln, Greven, 1950. 
xix-+992 pp. Illus. Index. 9}” x64" DM 48. 

TuIs substantial autobiography of nearly 1,000 pages tells in a language of great 

modesty and yet not devoid of artless literary charm the life of one of the most 

outstanding statesmen of the Weimar Republic, who combined courage, honesty, 
and common sense with constructive realism. Let us remember a few dates 
first: Carl Severing was born on r June 1875 and has seen in his span of life the 
rise and fall of the second and third German Reich. In the years which are nearer 
to our memory he was Minister of the Interior in Prussia from March 1920 to 

October 1926, being a member of the Social-Democratic Party. He served the 

central government of the Reich, again for the Department of the Interior, from 

June 1928 to March 1930, and resumed his Prussian office in October 1930, until 

on 20 July 1932 he was deposed by the ill-advised raid of Reichskanzler von 

Papen against the Land of Prussia, and had to abstain from any visible political 

activity after Hitler had come to power. In these years of enforced and uneasy 

leisure he wrote these memoirs in his straightforward way. He has lived long 
enough not only to see the fall of Hitler and the defeat of the Reich, but also to 
give us some instructive and partly painful observations on the actions of the 
occupying Powers whose untrained local representatives did not always live up 

to the promises of political justice disseminated during the war by the B.B.C. 

The historian of the present time will find the second volume a very important 
source to be read in connexion with other memoirs. Their value is somewhat 
limited by the fact that Severing, naturally, has very little to say about the 
international relations of Germany. But it is on the other hand gratifying to 
follow the course of a narrative which is not intended as a piece of self-justifica- 
tion. 

I wish, however, to urge readers not to neglect volume 1, which tells with a 
touching purity of heart the story of Severing’s parents and his early surround- 
ings, his apprenticeship as a locksmith, his Wanderjahre in Southern Germany 
and Switzerland, and how the young worker found his way to Socialism. With 
its emphasis not on Marxism or any other theories, but on the telling language 
of the hard facts of the simple life and the weary way of rising trade-unionism, 
his development comes very close to some of the typical experiences of leaders 
of the British Labour Party. 

E. ROSENBAUM 


LAW 


DER VOLKERRECHTLICHE SCHUTZ DER BEVOLKERUNG EINES BESETZTEN 
GEBIETS GEGEN MASSNAHMEN DER OKKUPATIONSMACHT unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Genfer Zivilkonvention vom 12 August 1949. By 
Oscar M. Uhler. Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1950. xx-+301 pp. 
g XG". Sw. IPs. 13. 

Tuis book is concerned with the law relating to the protection of civilians in 
occupied territory, and one of its major objects is to set out the changes which 
have been brought about by the Geneva Convention of 12 August 1949. The 
importance of tiuis Convention, which is only one of several dealing with the laws 
of war, is not always sufficiently realized, and the fact that it was possible for 
sixty-one signatories to agree to far-reaching changes of this branch of the law 
only four years after the end of the war is one of the few hopeful signs of post- 
war history. 

In Part 1 the author deals with the history of the subject from the earliest 
times until 1949; in Part 11 he deals with customary law and the Conventions of 
1907 and 1949, and in Part 111 with the sanctions of international law which are 
designed to secure its observance. It is significant that the latter part covers only 
a small part of the book. This is not surprising in a book on international law, 
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and the author points out (p. 276) that the conferences which preceded the 
conclusion of the 1949 Convention were not concerned with the elaboration of an 
international criminal law. The result has been a compromise which leaves it to 
the Contracting Parties to enact municipal legislation for the punishment of 
individuals who have infringed the provisions of the Convention (see Articles 
146-7 of the Convention and pp. 276-83 of the book). 

The author deals comprehensively with the important questions of collective 
punishment (pp. 82-121), hostages (pp. 121-47), genocide (pp. 147-70), and 
deportation (pp. 170-93). Collective punishment and reprisals are now pro- 
hibited by Article 33, and the taking of hostages is prohibited by Article 34; 
the problem of genocide, which is the subject of the Genocide Convention of 9 
December 1948, does not form part of the new Geneva Convention, whilst 
Article 45 prohibits deportations, subject to certain exceptions (pp. 188-93). 

These and many other questions are analysed by the author, who points out 
that the atmosphere of 1950 is less conducive to the observance of international 
law than was the atmosphere which saw the birth of the Conventions of 1899, 
1907, and 1929. Nevertheless, if those responsible to ensure respect for the 
law discharge their responsibility as conscientiously as the author has dis- 
charged his of setting out that law, we may still hope that our expectations 
will not be disappointed. 


F. Honic 


SHAWCROSS AND BEAUMONT ON AIR LAw. 2nd ed. By Christopher N. Shaw- 
cross and others. London, Butterworth, 1951. cviii+139 pp. Index. 
10”X<7}". £6 6s. 

THE first edition of this standard work was published in 1945. Since it went to 

press in October 1944, there have been a number of important developments 

affecting the law of the air. The Chicago Convention on international air 
navigation and transport was signed on 7 December 1944, and has since been 
ratified by most of the signatory States. It superseded the Paris Convention of 

1919, and the changes which it made in that agreement involved the amendment 

of English law and regulations in various respects. As a result, the Air Naviga- 

tion Act, 1947 (now consolidated in the Civil Aviation Act, 1949) has replaced 
the Act of 1920, the Air Navigation Order, 1949, the Order of 1923, and the Air 

Navigation Regulations, 1949, have been substituted for the Directions of 1936. 

The nationalization of the large British air lines in 1946 and the consequent 

establishment of three ‘Corporations’ (now reduced to two by the merger of 

B.S.A.A. in B.O.A.C.) have been other important changes. 

The book sets forth and annotates these changes and deals comprehensively 
with a wide range of questions with which the owner or operator of aircraft, the 
administrative authority, and the lawyer may be concerned. The thirty-six 
chapters cover, inter alia, the functions, powers, and duties of the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation; the structure and activities of the Airways Corporations; the law 
restricting and regulating the right to fly, the establishing of air transport 
services, liability arising from carriage by air of passengers and goods, liability 
for surface damage, the law of master and servant as it affects aircraft owners 
and employees, the provision of aerodromes and liability arising from the use of 
them, and aviation insurance. The relevant Conventions, Statutes, Statutory 
Orders, and Regulations follow in eight appendixes. The volume is handsomely 
produced by Butterworth’s as No. 9 in their series of modern text-books. 

J. M. SPAIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL LAW THROUGH THE CAsEs. By L. C. Green. London, Stevens 
for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1951. xxviii+-913 pp. Index. 
10” X6}". £3 15s. 


MR GREEN’S book is intended as a companion volume to Dr Schwarzenberger’s 
Manual of International Law. The difficult task of selecting decisions relating to 
questions of international law has been solved with admirable skill. Opinions 
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may differ as to the method that should be adopted in presenting a survey of 
case law, and some may take the view that judgments of the courts of other 
countries should have been included. The author has, no doubt for good reason, 
confined his selection to what may, broadly speaking, be called international 
and English (including American and British Commonwealth) cases. To that 
extent the title of the book may be somewhat misleading, and those who wish to 
consult other decisions will have to refer to Professor Lauterpacht’s Annual 
Digest and Reports of Public International Law Cases. 

Many of the cases contained in Mr Green’s book are concerned with more 
than one topic, but he has wisely refrained from including a case more than once. 
The report of a case dealing with several topics will be found under the heading 
with which it is most concerned, and cross-references to subsidiary topics are 
given where and when appropriate. Here again, it is a matter of opinion whether 
a particular case is concerned principally with one topic or another. One or two 
examples may be chosen at random: the case of ‘Luther v. Sagor’ (1921) can be 
found under the heading ‘Recognition’ (pp. 114-19) ; so can the case of ‘Lazard 
Bros. v. Midland Bank Ltd’ (1933) (pp. 121-3). Some may hold that these cases 
might more appropriately have been contained in a section dealing with the 
effect of foreign confiscatory legislation. 

Those who favour the inductive approach to international law may attach 
more importance to case law than others, and the reader should bear in mind 
that, whichever method is preferred, case law cannot give a complete picture 
of the vast subject of international law. But to the extent that courts (in the 
widest sense) have been concerned with such questions, Mr Green’s book pro- 
vides as complete a survey as can be found. 

I’, HONIG 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF LAW AND INTERNATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. By C. 
Boasson. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company, 1950. 118 pp. 
Index. 93” x6}". Fls. 7.50. 

Tuts book contains a series of short essays, all of which illustrate the central 

thesis that the purpose of law in society is limited. Thus in one essay the author 

discusses the function of law in relation to other means of social compulsion. In 
another he examines the consequences of failure to observe legal commands. 

The title of a third, ‘In Praise of Hypocrisy’, speaks for itself. These topics are 

discussed by reference to law in general. But the particular difficulties of 

international law and international society are touched upon in each chapter, for 

the starting-point of the inquiry is the question whether the lawyer can make a 

useful contribution to the stabilization of international society. 

There is nothing strikingly novel in the book. But it is well written, and 
balanced by long, scholarly notes. It thus serves the double purpose of pro- 
pounding its theme in simple language for the benefit of a wide public, and of 
guiding those who desire to inquire more deeply into any one aspect of the 
subject. 

FELICE MORGENSTERN 


INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION: a Collection of the Texts of Multipartite Interna- 
tional Instruments of General Interest. Vol. 1x 1942-5, nos. 611-670. 
Ed. by Manley O. Hudson and Louis R. Sohn. New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1950. xxxvi-+-962 pp. Index. 9} x 63. 
$4. 
THE latest volume in Judge Hudson’s well known collection contains many of the 
main instruments governing the present structure of international organization, 
so that the utility of the book as a work of reference is considerable. The period 
covered, it is true, extends only from 1942 to 1945. But this limitation is largely 
compensated for by the printing, along with the principal instruments, of 
subsidiary materials. Thus there is here included, not only the Charter, but the 
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rules of procedure of the Economic and Social Council and the Staff Rules, which 
date respectively from 1949 and 1948. 


CLIVE PARRY 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED Nations: Analysis of Structure and Function. 
By Alf Ross. Foreword by Trygve Lie. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1950. 236 pp. Index. 8?” 53". Kr. 21. 

THE main part of the book consists of two sections, the first describing the 

structure and organization of the United Nations, the second describing its 

purposes and its functions. The composition and competence of the various 
organs, principal or subordinate, are examined, chiefly on the basis of the text 
of the Charter, but also on that of their constitutional development up to the 

beginning of 1949. Their actual performance is naturally excluded from such a 

study, except in so far as their success or failure in particular cases may have led 

to developments of a structural character, such as the setting up of the ‘Little 

Assembly’ (p. 64), or of a juridical character, such as the practice of disregarding 

the clear sense of the Charter in reckoning the effect of abstention from voting in 

the Security Council (pp. 83-4). 

Besides these main sections, there is a brief historical introduction and short 
chapters, of a more theoretical character, on the legal nature of the Charter and 
on that of the United Nations itself. 

This is a very useful book. The arrangement is well planned; the discussion 
of each point is careful and reliable, without being over-elaborate ; the conclusions 
are usually convincing from a legal point of view. The translation into English 
is good, and the translator might perhaps have deserved something more than a 
brief mention in the preface. 

Dr Ross, who is Professor of International Law in the University of Copen- 
hagen, shares the usual Scandinavian view that the great Powers, which by the 
nature of things exercise the strongest influence on international developments, 
are by their own nature the least apt to make a good use of their influence. He 
finds only too many evidences in support of this opinion in the drafting of the 
Charter and in the experience of the United Nations. 

F, P. WALTERS 


VOTING AND THE HANDLING OF DISPUTES IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL. By 
Eduardo Jiménez de Aréchaga. Foreword by Joseph E. Johnson. New York, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1950. 189 pp. Index. 
(United Nations Studies, no. 5.) 8?” 52”. $2. 

Tuis is a thorough study of the Security Council at work during its first five years, 

of how it has interpreted and adapted the bare bones of its legal mandate, en- 

larged its conception of its powers and duties, and generally performed its 
appointed tasks. The author has taken the Council’s work as a whole, not event 
by event, and presented an account of development and adjustment to new cir- 
cumstances that needed recording; this he has done accurately and clearly. 
Unfortunately, the total effect of reading his examination of the development of 
useful procedures, and the liberalizing in several important details of the strict 
letter of the Charter, is one of too great optimism. The stark political facts of the 
international scene, which have produced deadlock in the Council where effective 
action is most needed, and allowed progress where it is relatively less important, 
are kept too much in the background, so that an atmosphere of unreality per- 
vades the book. There is need to face up to the fact that procedures liberalized 
by ‘precedents’ granted in a period of relative good will, can be rendered in- 
effective very easily in times of chronic international ill will. The author has 
certainly shown how hard the member States of the Council have struggled to 
overcome the flaws in its original design, but he has not thrown sufficient light 
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on its basic defects, which are largely the result of an erroneous diagnosis of the 
failure of the League of Nations. 


ALAN DE RUSETT 


FUNDAMENTALS OF WORLD ORGANIZATION. By Werner Levi. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
ix+233 pp. Index. 8?”x5#". $3. 24s. 

So extensive is the range of contemporary international organization, that to 

make an analytical study of its nature, objects, and problems in every depart- 

ment of social life is almost beyond the powers of any one writer. Yet Professor 

Levi has attempted just this, and a remarkably interesting and stimulating book 

is the result. After an opening chapter on the nature of international organiza- 

tion in general], he deals in turn with the organization of politics, economics, 
social welfare, and cultural affairs. In each sphere he appears to be equally at 
home, examining the real motives and aims of the States participating, the diffi- 
culties arising therefrom, the degree of defectiveness in past and present machin- 
ery, and the most hopeful lines of future development. He draws upon some 
four hundred articles and books, integrating their ideas into his own fluent 
essay, without overweighting it or turning it into an unreadable sequence of in- 
digestible quotations. The result is a rich mixture. Inevitably Professor Levi's 
book makes rather depressing reading; historical and descriptive studies, par- 
ticularly those primarily legalistic in approach, may give a picture of progress, 
held up in specific cases by special circumstances; but a study focused on the 
human element in international organization, as this is, must reveal the magni- 
tude of the standing psychological and social barriers to effective collabora- 
tion. Itis, nevertheless, a proper understanding of these factors that makes for 
sound world organization. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


A PLAN FOR PEACE. By Grenville Clark. New York, Harper, 1950. x-+-83 pp. 
LAE » 
74° X5t". $I. 
GRENVILLE CLARK is one of the Elder Statesmen of the World Government 
movement in the United States, whose active interest in international organiza- 
tion dates back to his association with men of the generation and distinction of 
Elihu Root. On two notable occasions, in the ‘Plattsburg Movement’ of 1915-16 
and in the drafting of the Selective Service Bill in 1940, he demonstrated that 
the mind of a private citizen can sometimes master a problem that professional 
politicians fail to face or solve. Therefore, though plans for peace today fall 
thick as autumn leaves, this short study deserves serious attention. Clark 
advocates his countrymen taking the initiative in establishing a World Govern- 
ment limited in power to effect universal disarmament by stages; he adheres to 
the old dictum—no disarmament without security, no security without dis- 
armament—but seeks to guarantee such security by supra-national authority, 
as distinct from inter-State collective measures. He dwells at length on the 
probable nature of a future war, as he hopes and believes that its grim prospect 
may drive statesmen and peoples to accept the essence of his plan, even if they 
have yet to ‘look down the abyss’ (p. 71) before they have the courage and sense 
to do so. 
ALAN DE RUSETT 


UniTED KINGDOM ADMINISTRATION AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: a 
Report by a Study Group of the Institute of Public Administration. London 
and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. 55 pp. 
74" 5". 4S. 75 cents. 

Tuts brief ductieal survey sets out very clearly, and mostly for the first time, the 

administrative arrangements that have been developed in the United Kingdom 

to deal with the multitudinous activities of the United Nations and its Agencies. 

The web of inter-departmental committees—a peculiarly British solution— 
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which the need for co-ordination has called into being is lucidly unravelled. 
These committees are purely consultative and primary responsibilities continue 
to reside in the appropriate Ministries. Throughout, stress is rightly laid on the 
spirit of collaboration and the clear demarcation of responsibility which are the 
essential ingredients for the success of any committee. “The decisions are not 
reached by a majority of votes but by seeking a formula which gives satisfaction 
to the Ministries principally concerned and causes the least misgivings to the 
others’ (p. 27). 

There are also useful passages on conference briefing and procedures and an 
interesting appendix on Training Courses for New Entrants to the Foreign 
Service. On the other hand, the report is limited in scope. There is little critical 
assessment, no hint about the progress made in ‘getting mixed up together’ in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The machinery described is nearly all 
at the ‘official level’, and the all-pervading influence of financial control exer- 
cised by the Treasury is scarcely mentioned. 

Despite these limitations, however, this is a very valuable and informative 
report and augurs well for the comparative analysis of fourteen countries 
shortly to be published jointly by Unesco and the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences. 

G. L. GoopWwIN 


METHODS OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 1950. v-+299 pp. 9” x6”. 
17s. 6d. $2.50. Sw. frs. 10. 
PREPARED for the use of the United Nations Economic and Social Council and 
its Social Commission, the above study provides detailed information concerning 
administrative organizations set up by thirty countries for the solution of social 
problems. The main subjects covered are Field Administration, Relations 
between Centre and Field, Administrative Specialization at the Centre, Adminis- 
trative Co-ordination, Finance and non-Governmental Organizations. A sum- 
mary of General Conclusions which follows the sections on the position in indi- 
vidual countries includes an analysis of some special problems with reference to 
the steps taken for their solution by those countries concerned. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE FounDATIONS OF Economics: History and Theory in the Analysis of 
Economic Reality. By Walter Eucken. Introduction by F. A. Lutz. 
Trans. by T. W. Hutchinson. London, Hodge, 1950. 357 pp. Index. 
83" x52". 21s. 

Tuts is an important book in that it reveals to English readers what one of the 
ablest German economists had been thinking and teaching during the Nazi 
regime. The late Professor Eucken, who wrote this book originally in 1940, was 
an economist with strong connexions both with British and American economic 
thought and with the work of the German historical school. It is perhaps to 
be attributed largely to the nature of economic life in Nazi Germany that he was 
greatly dissatisfied with both methods of approach. Against the German his- 
torical school he levels much the same criticism that British economists have 
usually directed against it, and against the main current of British and American 
economic theory he makes the criticism that it pays too little attention to the 
institutional background. 

Professor Eucken is not able to support those attempts to fuse the two 
methods of approach which depend on a standardized pattern of development of 
economic institutions. He insists on the unique mode of operation of every 
economic system in every period and holds that it is necessary to build a theo- 
retical system in each case by examining the actual institutions of that economy. 
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He describes the main distinctions which it is necessary to make. The centrally 
directed economic system is contrasted with the market economy ; centrally 
directed economies again are subdivided according to the degree in which the 
distribution of consumer goods is left to the market and the degree in which 
events in the market are allowed to influence the central production plan. 
Market economies are to be classified according to the degree in which access to 
the market is free to sellers and to purchasers. The dynamics of economies are 
again to be related to the actual institutional arrangements. Professor Eucken 
has little use for ‘general’ theories of economic fluctuations. In relation to human 
motives, too, he suggests that while it is legitimate to assume that everyone 
engaged in production is in some sense ‘economizing’, a very great difference 
exists between different people’s methods of doing this in consequence of their 
various levels of proficiency in accounting and technical knowledge. 

All this is salutary, perhaps even more for the teacher of economics than for 
the researcher. It is doubtful whether economists engaged in research sin very 
greatly by simplifying or generalizing the institutional background. It might be 
claimed that simplification of this kind is essential to the business of perfecting 
instruments of analysis and that economists are usually aware of what they are 
doing in this direction. But it can hardly be denied that economics is usually 
taught in such a way as to under-emphasize the importance of the institutional 
background in determining what kind of theoretical analysis is applicable. 

This book is therefore one which many economists will read with great profit, 
though it certainly cannot be claimed that Professor Eucken satisfied the need 
for a beginners’ book which avoids the faults just mentioned. His book is too 
much concerned with methodology to be easy reading for the beginner. 

A. J. Brown 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR East. Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Preface by Trygve Lie. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. viii+-88 pp. 
Tables. 9”6”". 5s. 75 cents. Sw. /rs. 3. 

FOREIGN investment in under-developed areas has been under constant dis- 

cussion in recent years, and the publication of this work is to be welcomed. Its 

scope covers the Indian sub-continent and the Far East with the significant 
omission of China; it gives, without comment, both the laws and regulations 
explicitly concerned with foreign investment and also the position in each 
country with regard to nationalization, taxation, and economic policy in general. 

Most Eastern countries say they want to encourage investment from abroad, 

but after the experience of the last few years, private foreign investors are likely 

to demand more than legal safeguards before risking their money in many parts 
of this region. 
A. G. DONNITHORNE 


MONETARY PROBLEMS OF AN Export Economy: the Cuban Experience 1914-47. 
By Henry Christopher Wallich. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xiv-+357 pp. Tables. 
sibliog. Index. 83" x5}". $5. 32s. 6d. 
Tuts book is a welcome addition to the literature on the monetary experience 
of a dependent economy, or as the author phrases it an ‘export economy’. The 
first part (Chapter 1) is a description of the Cuban economy and an outline of the 
principal problems dealt with in the book. It shows Cuba’s dependence on one 
staple export. While it seems to be widely agreed that diversification of economic 
activity would be desirable, the author shows how the predominance of sugar 
makes it very difficult to pursue an active policy of diversification if this in any 
way conflicts with sugar interests (p. 12). Another point of special interest in 
this chapter is the author’s warning against a naive application of Keynesian 
savings and investment analysis to the problems of Cuba without regard to the 
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special problems of a one-crop economy, where, for example, savings are invested 
in monetary capital rather than in real capital (pp. 16-20). 

Parts 1 and 11 are descriptive. The author traces Cuban monetary and 
banking experience from 1914 to 1947 and points particularly to the problems 
arising from Cuba’s monetary dependence on the dollar. 

Part Iv is analytical. It is an attempt to apply the theories of Keynes, 
Machlup, Harrod, Hicks, and other modern economists to the special problems 
of the Cuban economy. Although handicapped by the lack of statistical data 
relating to national income, private savings, etc., which deprives the analysis of 
arithmetical neatness, the qualitative analysis is excellent. As such it is likely 
to become a standard text on the problems of an export economy where exports, 
rather than domestic investment, are the principal income-generating force. 
More controversial is the thesis of Chapter xiv, where exchange control is 
advocated as a means of building up exchange reserves in years with balance of 
payments difficulties instead of continuance of the dollar exchange standard 
(Chap. Ix). 

Specialists might have preferred it if the author had not separated the 
descriptive and analytical sections of his study. The separation isdue to war-time 
interruptions of the author’s work. However, the result is a first-class text for 
the general reader in Parts 1 and Iv, and only specialists need study Parts 11 
and 111 in full, as the author himself suggests. 


F. V. MEYER 


WorRLD TRADE AND INVESTMENT: the Economics of Interdependence. By 
Donald Bailey Marsh. Foreword by Howard S. Ellis. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1951. xxii+-594 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $6.75. 

Tuts solid work is primarily intended by its author, Professor of Economics 
at McGill and Economist to the Royal Bank of Canada, for undergraduates, 
and the format is that of an American text-book, which makes for easy reading 
and reference. Of its three main sections, the first forms a self-contained 
introduction at an elementary level to the theory and practice of international 
trade. The second part is an analysis of international price formation, income 
flows, and equilibrium in the balance of payments. The relation of classical 
theory to modern value and employment theory is examined, use being made of 
indifference and production contour techniques. But neither these, nor the 
small amount of algebra, should cause any disquiet to the non-mathematical 
reader. This section is both lucid and stimulating. In section three we return 
to foreign trade policy in the post-war period. The dollar shortage and the 
international agencies are followed by four final chapters on international 
investment. 

The outlook here is that of the North American multilateralist. Some 
British readers may be surprised to find the rapid running out of the United 
States loan explained without reference to United States price increases; 
they may be rather nettled at the unsupported assertion in two lines that bulk- 
buying and bilateralism have proved costly and inefficient. While the foreign 
investment code of the International Chamber of Commerce is outlined, there 
is little to illumine the Chinese or Persian attitude to the foreign investor. 


R. BELLAMY 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Economic History oF Europe. By Paul Alpert. New 


York, Henry Schuman, 1951. xiv-+466 pp. Tables. Index. 8$”x5?”. 
$0. 


To give a ‘factual and objective account of the economic and financial history 
of Eastern and Western Europe since 1914’ in less than five hundred pages is 
clearly a formidable task, particularly since the author essays also to include 


‘the non-economic factors, the political and social trends, the national 
characteristics’. 
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M. Alpert, a former financial editor of Le Capital, who is now Professor of 
Public Affairs and Regional Studies at the Graduate School of New York 
University, has brought together in this book material from his lectures. In 
Chapter 1 he covers the years 1914-29, Chapter 11 the nineteen-thirties, Chapter 
111 the Second World War, Chapter Iv is devoted to Eastern Europe since 
1945, and the final chapter to post-war Western Europe. It is certainly 
not a ‘factual and objective account’ by any scholarly standards; it is a work 
of journalism. Perhaps inevitably any economic history of such a period appears 
sketchy to the contemporary reader. But it is to be hoped that the American 
reader will want to know the source of the data given in tables (which, except 
in rare cases, we have to take on trust), and will regret the absence of a 


bibliography. 
R. BELLAMY 


EcoNoMIc SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1950. Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe. United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs. ore H.M.S.O. for ce Nations, 1951. xii-+- 
263 pp. Charts. Tables. 11” 83". 17s. 6d. $2.50. Sw. frs. 10. 


TuIs report continues the surveys made for previous years and provides, in 
addition to analyses of outstanding problems, a wealth of detailed information. 
The five main chapters analyse the change in the economic setting in 1950, the 
expansion of production, the shortage of basic materials, international trade and 
payments, and the problem of inflation: each analysis contains a large number of 
illustrative statistical tables and charts. Supplementary tables are given in the 
appendixes together with notes on the sources and methods used in the pre- 
paration of all statistical matter. 

After a review of production and the probable availability of supplies of 
raw materials, the conclusions drawn as to the short-term future are not 
optimistic, for little hope is held out as to expansion in supplies of essential 
primary products. Devaluation and its effect on trade developments are 
discussed and much stress is laid on inflation as the outstanding problem, in 
particular as regards its detrimental effects on the internal cost structure of 
European economies. The Survey suggests that few European countries can 
cure their ills simply by anti-inflationary measures, and that if European 
economies are to be adjusted to changing world conditions without a lowering 
of standards of living and possible unemployment, some better appreciation of 
currency problems is needed. It recommends greater flexibility in exchange 
rates which should be capable of adjustment to meet fluctuations in the general 
world situation. 


D. P. ETLIncEeR 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS 1950. By United Nations 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 


ments. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. viii+-63 pp. Charts. 
Tables. 11” X8}". 5s. 70 cents. Sw. frs. 2.75. 


WirTH the shortages in raw materials now an outstanding economic problem 
the above review is of exceptional interest. A prefatory note points out that 
the change in the situation during 1950, when possible surpluses were replaced 
by shortages and rising prices, made the review somewhat difficult. Neverthe- 
less, although it is mainly concerned with developments in the early part of 
1950, it contains very valuable information. Appendix A, about half the book, 
contains most useful studies and statistics relating to all the more important 
commodities entering into international trade. Four further appendixes give 
details as to inter-governmental consultations on shortages, inter-governmental 
commodity agreements, the Tin Conference, and international arrangements 
for expanding consumption of primary commodities. 
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BUDGETARY STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS. 
By United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. 
for United Nations, 1951. iv+100 pp. Tables. 9”x6”. 5s. 75 cents. 
Sw. frs. 3. 

Tuis study deals with the basic methods of presenting a budget, with the 

underlying idea that it should be an instrument for proper evaluation of 

government economic activities as well as a tool of administrative control. 

A tentative move is made towards finding some common basis in national 

budgeting to facilitate every kind of international co-operation. In a technical 

appendix a set of model public finance accounts are presented, based largely on 

Swedish methods and on those suggested by Professor J. R. Hicks in his study 

The Problem of Budgetary Reform. A second appendix gives a brief analysis of 

the budget systems of Italy, Sweden, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 


DomeEsTIC FINANCING OF Economic DEVELOPMENT: Methods of increasing 
domestic savings and of ensuring their most advantageous use for the 
purpose of economic development. By United Nations, Department of 
Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. vi+ 
231 pp. Tables. 9”6". 11s. $1.50. Sw. frs. 6. 

Tuis report is based on the results of a meeting of experts at Lake Success in 
October 1949. It describes the measures needed to increase the volume of 
savings and also to direct savings from unproductive forms of investment into 
those leading to economic progress. Part I contains a survey of general views 
expressed at the meeting and Part 11 a detailed survey of the discussions relating 
to voluntary saving by individuals and enterprises, the use of public funds 
derived from taxation, etc., the control of investment through banking and 
financial institutions, and other special problems. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON CHILD AND YOUTH WELFARE: Summaries of Annual 
Reports from Governments for the year 1948-9. By United Nations, 
Department of Social Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1951. v+191 pp. Tables. Index. 9”x6”". gs. $1.25. 

THE above is a summary of annual reports, for the most part relating to 1948, 

received from thirty countries on activities and developments in the field of 

child and youth welfare. An annex gives a list of legislative texts promulgated 
during the year. Future reports are to be published biennially and will be 
expanded to cover community, family, and child welfare. 


DEMOGRAPHY AND MIGRATION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EMIGRATION FOR THE SOLUTION OF POPULATION PROB- 
LEMS IN WESTERN Europe. By Hilde Wander. Preface by Professor 
P. J. Bouman. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1951. xi+-55 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 
Bibliog.' (Publications of the Research Group for European Migration 
Problems 1.) 9}”x6}”". Glds. 2.75. 
Dr WANDER gives a description, supported by statistical tables and diagrams, 
of the situation created for Western Europe by the damming of emigration during 
two world wars, by its ageing population structure, and by the movement of 
refugees. In many countries, population exceeds earning capacity, with conse- 
quent unemployment and distress and ‘several millions’ (p. 43) of people are 
willing to emigrate. But the difficulties, social and economic, in the way of 
emigration are numerous and the author looks for relief mainly to developments 
inside Europe. Dr Wander observes that the volume of emigration from Europe 
‘never sufficed to exert appreciable influence on population ratios’ (p. 23), i.e. 
‘the relation between the population of a country and the national earning 
capacity’ (p. 3). However that may be, there is no doubt that ‘by their labour, 
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these emigrants secured new raw material sources and markets for the European 
countries, permitting the latter to extend their industries and to support their 
growing populations’ (p. 24). Thus, while favouring full international co- 
operation for the encouragement of emigration, both free and organized, Dr 
Wander concludes: ‘Only in this indirect manner can overseas migration be 
expected to contribute in solving West European population and refugee 
problems’ (p. 37). 

This is a useful survey of the general position. Later studies, which will 
examine the ‘possibilities for migration in particular regions’ (p. 2), will be 
awaited with interest. 

G, F. PLANT 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


SECURITY, LOYALTY, AND SCIENCE. By Walter Gellhorn. Preface by Robert 
E. Cushman. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1950; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. viii+-300 pp. Index. 83” x53". $5. 24s. 

WHEN in September 1949 President Truman announced that an atomic explo- 

sion had taken place in Russia, a variety of shocks was administered to the 

American public. One of these shocks which has been repeated and deepened 

by succeeding events, was the loss of faith in the elaborate system of security 

precautions which had been laboriously built around the American developments 
in nuclear physics. 

The fundamental question for this book is, ‘What is going to cost us less, the 
effects of exaggerated secrecy or the risk of an occasional Fuchs?’ Professor 
Gellhorn presents with the greatest lucidity the balance-sheet of security. He 
concedes that there are some points at which every effort must be made to 
withhold certain information from a potential enemy but urges, with a wealth of 
illustration, that present tendencies are leading to a stultification in scientific 
research. There are, the author points out, two kinds of secrets with which 
security measures are concerned. The first category consists of matters of fact, 
such as the number of atom bombs manufactured, which can be limited to very 
few persons and can be protected from disclosure. But facts and matters dis- 
coverable by research cannot be kept secret from other independent students 
and workers in the field and security can merely delay others by withholding the 
customary exchange of scientific information. 

It is this second category with which Professor Gellhorn is concerned and in 
relation to which he makes a thorough and judicial examination of federal and 
State security measures. He exposes fallacies, inconsistencies, and downright 
absurdities. He makes an overwhelming case for the review of these measures 
on the grounds of effectiveness, the serious limitations they place on future 
development and, most important, the inroads they are making on civil liberties. 
This aspect of the matter is particularly relevant in the United States today in 
the light of smear campaigns and the extremes of loyalty tests. This book, 
which should be widely read, must, by the force of its dispassionate argument, 
restore sanity in a field which has too long been held by illogical fear and even 
hysteria. 

WILLIAM FRANKEL 


THE Heit Boms. By William L. Laurence. London, Hollis & Carter, 1951. 
xli+198 pp. 7$”5". gs. 6d. 
CERTAINLY the coming of the atom bomb has done little to diminish the growing 
complexity of modern life. When on 31 January 1950 President Truman made 
his famous announcement of the intended development of a hydrogen bomb (the 
‘Hell Bomb’ of this book) the public became aware that there were—or might 
be—two forms of atom bomb, one based on a heavy element, uranium, and the 
other on a very light one, hydrogen. In July of last year Sir George Thomson argued 
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at a meeting in Chatham House! that whilst the uranium bomb could fittingly 
be treated as an item of normal military equipment, its hydrogen brother should 
be barred from all such use as both inhuman and inefficient. Mr Laurence takes 
another view; he would divide the H-bomb into two distinct types, the ‘rigged’ 
and the ‘unrigged’. So the public would have to accustom itself to three types 
of atom bomb instead of only one or two; and Mr Laurence’s book is the more 
timely in that it gives a short and simple account of the new position. The 
word ‘rigged’ means any form of H-bomb whose outer casing is purposely made 
of a metal (such as cobalt, but not steel) which readily absorbs the neutrons 
released in such immense quantity on explosion, and so becomes itself intensely 
radio-active and therefore highly poisonous. This form he urges should never be 
used. But he regards the non-radioactive form, the ‘unrigged’ type, as fully 
suitable for military usage—indeed he claims that one or two of such bombs 
could ‘wipe out entire armies on the march, even before they succeeded in cross- 
ing the border of an intended victim’ (p. 27), and so provide a protection to 
peace-loving States. 

Today the international situation holds out as slight a prospect of universal 
agreement on atom bombs as on anything else ; indeed the United Nations early 
efforts in this direction may be regarded as out of date, partly because of this 
general incompatibility of view and partly because the technical situation on 
atomic warfare differs from the one that ruled even a few years ago. Nevertheless, 
Mr Laurence thinks a fresh enquiry on the whole matter might yet be of service, 
provided it avoids the error of regarding the control of atomic weapons as a 
problem wholly separate from that of other weapons equally capable of being 
used for mass destruction, and that (p. 196) it avoids any ‘aim at bringing the 
millenium overnight’. 

H. E. WIMPERIS 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ATOMIC ENERGY. Vol. 11. Scientific 
Aspects. By United Nations, Atomic Energy Commission Group, Depart- 
ment of Security Council Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1951. 880 pp. Index. 11” 83". 75s. $10. Sw. frs. 40. 

TuIs second volume of the bibliography on atomic energy contains more than 

24,000 entries and an index. While the first volume was restricted to the 

political, the second covers all the scientific aspects of the subject. 


COLONIAL POLICY 


BRITISH AND SOVIET COLONIAL SysTEMS. By Kathleen Stahl. London, Faber, 
en ty 


1951. 114 pp. Maps. Index. 8?” x53”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuisis the first serious attempt to compare the aims and machinery of government 
in the British and Soviet Colonial systems. Dr Stahl’s book is useful, as far as it 
goes, in showing in broad general terms the essential differences between the 
two systems of rule. Owing to the effective Soviet silence about details of 
government and administration in all parts of the Soviet Union, and more 
especially in the non-Russian territories, the book, through no fault of the author, 
cannot claim to deal with the Soviet territories as authoritatively as the British. 
Nevertheless, Dr Stahl has produced a competent account of the way political 
forces are moving in these two worlds of ‘semi-dependent peoples’ and her 
equation of Soviet institutions in British terms breaks new and interesting 
ground. Though not a Russian expert, her Soviet information is up to date and 
accurate. On one point she appears to have been led astray by the sycophantic 
views of contemporary Soviet historians and describes Stalin as co-leader of the 
Russian Communists in 1917 with Lenin and Trotsky (p. 61), a considerable 
enhancement of his historic role. 


C. G, 


1 Address published in International Affairs, October 1950, pp. 463-9. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN PoLicy 1918-45. Vol. 111. Germany and the 
Spanish Civil War 1936-9. From the Archives of the German Foreign 
Ministry. London, H.M.S.O., 1951. xcvi+951 pp. (Series D 1937-45.) 
9?” X64”. 25s. 

THE 811 documents in this admirably edited volume, which will be indispensable 

to future historians of the Spanish Civil War, give in infinite detail the diplo- 

matic history of the struggle as seen from Berlin, with as focal points the Non- 

Intervention Committee in London and German manoeuvring for economic 

advantage in Spain. German-Italian strength is seen to have lain largely in 

the imperfect understanding between a Popular Front Government in France 
and an ‘ambiguous and evidently wavering’ Britain (p. 391). Already in January 

1937 Germany was contemplating having to abandon Franco ‘unless we wanted 

to accept the risk of war’ (p. 222). Six months later her Spanish policy was still 

subordinate to the need to prevent a general conflict. But the bluff succeeded, 
and in the long run the German objective of ‘deep penetration into the main 
sources of Spanish wealth’ (p. 501), and Spanish economic vassalage, were only 
frustrated by the issue of the Second World War. Franco may recall now with 
wryness his view on the eve of victory that ‘England and France had antiquated 
political and economic convictions and were declining Powers whose methods 

were not suited to a rising Spain’ (p. 819). 

Much light is thrown on the internal Spanish scene. “There is hardly a people 
in the world so difficult to handle as the Spanish’, Ambassador von Stohrer 
reported (p. 597), and neither Germans nor Italians could ever drive them where 
they did not want to go. But by the same token the Nationalists could not 
agree among themselves. The Falangists, von Stohrer observed, were closer to 
moderate opinion on the other side than to the reactionary elements on their 
own (p. 662), and in the misalliance they lost ground progressively as the war 
dragged on. In the final reckoning of the cost to Spain of a civil war fought 
without agreement on its positive objectives, this factor will weigh as heavily as 
any. 

WILLIAM C, ATKINSON 


SURVEY OF INTERNATiONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1938. Vol. 11. The Crisis over Czechoslo- 
vakia January—September 1938. By R. G. D. Laffan. Revised by V. M. 
Toynbee and P. E. Baker. Introduction by Arnold J. Toynbee. London, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1951. x+475 pp. Maps. Index. 9$”" x63". 30s. 

VoLUME 11 of the Survey for 1938 is wholly different in character from its 

predecessors and, presumably, from the volumes that are yet to be published. 

Previous volumes were written only one or two years after the period to which 

they referred, and the evidence upon which they were founded was necessarily 

insufficient for the making of definitive judgements: the present volume on the 

Czech crisis, on the other hand, has been composed not merely in a thirteen 

years’ perspective, but with a mass of evidence to draw upon in the form of 

memoirs by most of the leading participants, and, more important, of documents 

selected and published from the official archives of Britain, Germany, and to a 

less extent, Italy. Probably never before has a historian had such an opportun- 

ity of basing his study both on the personal recollections of himself and of lead- 
ing actors in the drama, and on a large proportion of the documentary evidence 
needed for firm historical judgement. The chief gap is reliable evidence on the 

Soviet attitude, and some of the facts of relative armament states are missing, 

but the rest is almost all there. 

Mr Laffan and his two assistants have not missed their opportunity, Though 
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the work was begun as early as 1940, the present reviewer has noticed only one 
instance in which the text has been insufficiently revised in the light of the 
material published in the last three years; while on the other hand the authors 
have been able to record and dispose of the myriad rumoursand surmises of which 
the historian of 2051 would have been unaware. They have thus been able to 
paint a uniquely realistic picture. Only one rumour is not directly referred to 
(that the drama of the receipt by Chamberlain of Hitler’s invitation to Munich 
right at the end of his House of Commons speech on 28 September was deliber- 
ately planned): it is disposed of incidentally by noting the facts that Chamber- 
lain began speaking just before three o’clock and Alexander Cadogan noted 
down the invitation in the Foreign Office at three-fifteen; but the hour or so 
before Chamberlain came to the end of his speech does nevertheless seem rather 
a long time for a short telephone message to get from the Office to the House. 
Perhaps Sir Alexander might have been asked about this. The heated contro- 
versy about whether or not the Czech Government asked for the brutal Anglo- 
French pressure on the night of 20-21 September which may alone have made 
surrender acceptable to Czech public opin‘on is skilfully analysed, but perhaps 
note might have been taken of Newton’s message (Documents on British F oreign 
Policy, Third Series, Vol. 11, No. 979) that a kind of ultimatum to Bene and his 
Government would enable them to bow to force majeure, and that his French 
colleague was telegraphing to Paris in a similar sense. Insufficient stress is 
perhaps also laid on Chamberlain’s failure to realize the significance of Hitler’s 
refusal to join in an appeal for moderation at Berchtesgaden as evidence both 
of the Fiihrer’s method and intention, and of the artificiality of the Sudeten 
agitation; the crucial Czech reservation (the ignoring of which made all other 
Nazi concessions in practice valueless) that there should be no German occupa- 
tion of any [fortified] area until the final frontier had been delimited, might have 
been thrown into starker relief. But these are small blemishes on a work ex- 
cellent in method, balance, and judgement. Professor Toynbee’s introduction 
is masterly. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46, Vol. 1. March—September 
1939. Selected and edited by Members of the Survey Department, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs under the direction of Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Preface by Arnold J. Toynbee. London, New York, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs 1951. xxix-++576 pp. 
Index. 9$” X63”. 50s. 

Tuls is a haphazard collection of documents. It is neither a nearly-complete 

record of the unfolding of policy as revealed by publication from secret archives 

(like Woodward and Butler or Die Grosse Politik), nor a collection of important 

treaties and records of the public acta and speeches of statesmen, gathered 

together for ease of reference and to avoid difficulties of accessibility and langu- 
age. The larger part of the collection, dealing with the European situation in 
the spring and summer of 1939, is founded primarily on secret documents 
published since the war, while the last sections on the United States and the Far 
East resemble the pre-war volumes of Documents in consisting of public state- 
ments and messages. The quality of the material is thus very uneven. More- 
over, the selection of documents in the earlier sections seems to have been 
determined by accident of time: thus documents already published in the Wood- 
ward and Butler series are omitted, but documents on the Polish crisis that will 
surely be published by Woodward and Butler in the future are included. And if 
documents from the British Foreign Office series are rejected, why not also 
exclude documents from the (translated) German Foreign Office series? In 
particular was it worth devoting forty continuous pages to republishing (with 
one addition) a selection from the State Department selection from the German 
archives, Nazi—Soviet Relations, which will certainly again appear in the major 
series? The expert will not need most of these documents, for he will already 
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have them set in a much wider context; the average reader might get a distorted 
view through being unfamiliar with the broader background against which these 
papers should be seen. The editors might have done better firmly to have closed 
their eyes to the dazzling riches not available for the pre-war volumes and far 
too abundant adequately to handle in a single volume, and to have printed more 
of the public statements or obscure articles (like the excellent paper by Doumenc 
printed on pages 422-8) which are liable to be missed or forgotten amidst the 
wealth of other material. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS FROM NORMANDY TO Paris, 1944-6. By F. H. 
Soward. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1950. xi+-359 pp. Index. 8}?”x5}”". 
$3. 22s. 6d. 

THE enormous complexity of modern society in movement, the unavailability 

of source material particularly in the field of high politics, and the involvement 

of historians in the events they describe, all combine to make the task of writing 
about the reign of George VI more difficult than writing about the reign of 

Edward VI. Professor Soward’s book provides an illustration of this. Unlike 

the cautious authors of the British History of the Second World War } or Canada’s 

own Colonel Stacey, who has written an admirable history, The Canadian Army 

1939-45, Professor Soward has not chosen to limit the scope of his study or 

assure himself of his sources. He has essayed to write the whole history of two- 

and-a-half years of Canada’s participation in the world community, and he has 
been content to take his authorities where he finds them. 

On subjects such as the Canadian armed forces in action, about which much 
precise information is available, Professor Soward can be read with confidence. 
This is likewise so when he deals with Canadian production, and the Canadian 
part in relief and rehabilitation. But when he treats of political events, whether 
it be the conscription crisis in Canada or policy in the Far East, we find him too 
often either avoiding all discussion, or relying on inadequate sources. He could 
not do otherwise. The student of current or immediately past politics, if he is 
candid, soon discovers that the truth only emerges from the long run; and, as 
the late Lord Keynes once remarked, in the long run we are all dead. 

H. S. FERNS 

THE Roap To PEARL HARsBor: the Coming of the War Between the United 
States and Japan. By Herbert Feis. Princeton, University Press, 1950; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xii+-356 pp. Map. Index. $5. 
32s. 6d. 

Tus important book provides a detailed account of the policies of Japan and the 

United States, and of the diplomatic negotiations between them, from the out- 

break of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 to the attack on Pearl Harbour. The 

author was formerly an Adviser on International Economic Affairs in the State 

Department, and he has had access to a great mass of documentary material, 

both American and Japanese, as well as ample opportunities for discussion with 

American officials who participated in the events described. He has been very 

successful in his use of these data. A balance between detail and generalized 

statement has been sustained throughout the narrative, and the result is a book 
which is as fascinating to the general reader as it is informative to the student. 

Since Mr Feis has been able to draw on both Japanese and American sources, he 

has been able to trace the evolution of policy both in Tokyo and in Washington 

and to show at each stage the mutual reactions of decisions taken in these 
capitals. The critic must admire the cool and balanced judgement which Mr 

Feis brings to the appraisal of events, as well as his mastery of detail. 


1 W. K. Hancock, ed. (United Kingdom Civil Series, London, H.M.S.O., 1949-_ ). 
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The author shows that Japan entered upon her course of imperialist expan- 
sion without any understanding of where it would inevitably lead her, and her 
early successes and the hesitations of the Powers when confronted with her 
aggression hid from her statesmen the pit that lay across her path. She had no 
wish for war with the United States, and some of her political leaders until 
almost the last hour hoped to avoid it. But by 1941 she had got herself into a 
position in which the alternative to war with the United States was the abandon- 
ment of the policy of the previous decade and the surrender of most of the 
territorial gains which that policy had brought her. Such a reversal of policy 
might have meant civil war. “The past placed its hand on the shoulder of the 
present and thrust it into the dark future’, and the course of diplomacy in 1941 
served rather to expose the basic differences between Japan and America than to 
heal them. So even the more cautious of Japan’s leaders preferred to risk the 
hazards of foreign war rather than those of an internal upheaval. 

G. C. ALLEN 

WE DEFENDED NORMANDY. By Hans Speidel. Foreword by H. R. Pownall. 

Trans. by Ian Colvin. London, Herbert Jenkins, 1951. 182 pp. Illus. Map 

endpapers. Index. 83?” x53”. 12s. 6d. 
GENERAL SPEIDEL, who saw the campaign in Normandy through as Chief of 
Staff to Rommel, von Kluge, and Model, gives in this book a detailed account of 
it, beginning with political and military appreciations. As Speidel is as well 
equipped intellectually as he is sincere, the book cannot fail to possess enduring 
interest. Its value, moreover, is distinctly enhanced by General Pownall’s 
excellent introduction. Rommel is, for Speidel, something of a hero, and his 
account of the campaign becomes the Field Marshal’s apologia—the reasoned 
defence, indeed, of the German soldier. It could hardly be sincere if it were not 
marked by a certain obstinate short-sightedness. It is written, moreover, with- 
out reference to Allied evidence which has been available for a long time. It 
exaggerates the strength of the Allies on the eve of the invasion and the number 
of sorties made by their aircraft on D-day; and it ignores their weakness in 
landing craft. But it makes Rommel’s plan for dealing with the invasion the 
same as that of Rundstedt. Perhaps the most important pages are those which 
deal with Rommel’s relation to the plot against Hitler. It was on 15 July that 
he sent to Hitler a memorandum on the gravity of the crisis in Normandy. 
This ended with the words, written with his own hand, ‘I must beg you to draw 
the political conclusions without delay. I feel it my duty as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army Group to state this clearly. Rommel. Field Marshal’. The 
word ‘political’ was struck out at Western Headquarters; but Kluge, in forward- 
ing it, stated that he agreed with the opinions of Rommel, and the latter said to 
Speidel, after sending the ‘ultimatum’, ‘I have given him the last chance. If he 
does not take it, we will act’ (p. 127). Fate, however, had given himthe last chance 
for, two days later, he was so severely wounded that he ‘was in fact eliminated 
in the very hour that his army and people could spare him least’ (p. 129). One 
other point may revive an old discussion. With perhaps deliberate exaggeration, 
he insists on the collapse after the break-out from Normandy. ‘Had the Allies 
held on grimly to the retreating Germans they could have harried the breath out 
of every man and beast and ended the war half a year earlier’ (p. 153). 

HC; O NEILL: 

LA FAILLITE DE LA Patx (1918-1939). 3rd ed. Vol. 1. De Rethondes a Stresa 

(1918-35). Vol. 11. De l’Affaire Ethiopienne a la Guerre (1936-9). By 

Maurice Baumont. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. 949 pp. 

Index. (Peuples et Civilisations. Histoire Générale.) 9”5%". Vol. 1. 

Frs. goo. Vol. 1. Frs. 760. 
Tuts third edition of Professor Baumont’s now well-established history of the 
inter-war years (the second was reviewed in this Journal in January 1947, 
p. 99), has been revised throughout, but the main addition consists of an extra 
hundred pages dealing with the last eighteen months of peace. M. Baumont 
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has made use of the numerous documents and memoirs on the origins of the wer 
published during recent years and also, he tells us, of the unpublished archives 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

It is, nevertheless, difficult to keep pace with the publication of pre-war 
documents, and a notable omission is that of the three volumes in Series 3 of 
the Documents on British Foreign Policy, covering 1938. Chapter v (livre v), 
which deals with the Munich crisis, is, perhaps for this reason, cautious in its 
judgement of British and French action; it recognizes the depressing effect of 
French weakness on the British Government, whose policy, ‘hostile 4 tout 
engagement envers la Tchécoslovaquie, était particuliérement nette’, but quite 
fails to bring out the differences in British and French obligations towards 
Czechoslovakia, the failure of the French to use, or expose, Soviet offers of 
support, the extent to which the British Government had committed them- 
selves to war (as in Simon’s Lanark speech), and the fact that Chamberlain’s 
visits to Hitler were made with French approval. The whole Munich section is, 
indeed, too short and colourless to add anything to our existing views or know- 
ledge of the crisis. 

But the narrative broadens out in the next chapter, and there is a fairly 
detailed account of the last six months of peace, more illuminating however for 
Soviet-German than for Soviet-Anglo—French relations. The ‘Conclusion’ is 
mainly the same as in the earlier edition, but a little more outspoken in criticism 
of France’s 1919 associates: the United States, who acted in the inter-war 
years as if they had never been at war with Germany, and Great Britain who, 
disregarding French fears, restored Germany to a position beyond even German 
hopes. The work as a whole remains probably the best history for its size of the 
between-war period, and the admirable chapters (livre 1v) on the broader 
political, religious, economic, social, and intellectual movements of the time lift 
it above the level of the mere good text-book. But the standard of political 
judgement is still one that emerges from the heart-searchings of a good French- 
man, critical of France and her friends, unargumentatively hostile to her 
exasperating enemies. 


W. N. Mep.icotr 


HITLER Directs His War: the Secret Records of His Daily Military Conferences, 
Selected and Annotated by Felix Gilbert from the Manuscript in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Library. Foreword by George Allen. New York 
and London, Oxford University Press. 1951. xxxiii+187 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}” x 5?”. $3.25. 

THE reports of Hitler’s conferences on naval affairs have already been published. 

The present volume possesses much less military interest, but perhaps more 

psychological. It represents a very small fraction of the military conferences 

held almost daily by Hitler. These come from a set of records, in parts tran- 
scribed, in parts still in shorthand, sent from Berlin to Berchtesgaden just before 
the final collapse and then burnt. As often happens, a few wads of paper resisted 
the flames, while something could be made of many sheets that were partly 
burnt. Only such extracts have here been published from the proceedings of 
fifty-one conferences—some surviving in only a few lines—as seem to illustrate 
Hitler’s methods, ideas, and characteristics. This they do vividly. He is caught, 
as it were, by the camera when he is not posing. His personality becomes no 
more pleasant under this test ; in fact, he appears viler than ever. A considerable 
military flair and an immense knowledge of detail are revealed. These virtues 
even some of the generals who have made his failings responsible for the loss of 
the war have admitted him to possess. His pigheadedness and readiness to 
sacrifice whole armies to political considerations are equally apparent. At the 
end the conferences deteriorate into make-believe and have no real relation to 
the military situation. The whole thing makes lively reading and possesses a 
genuine, if limited, value. The background is well described by the editor. 
CYRIL FALLS 
is 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE Hit: Germany’s Generals, their Rise and Fall, with 
their own account of Military Events 1939-45. Rev. ed. By B. H. Liddell 
Hart. London, Cassell, 1951. 487 pp. Maps. Index. 7}3”5". 17s. 6d. 


Ir is as important to the historian as to the commander in the field to know 
what is ‘on the other side of the hill’; this book provides material for history. 
The facts here collected from German Generals have proved, when checked, to 
be mainly reliable; their-conclusions less so. For the German has a (sometimes 
dangerous) passion for recording details. This new edition, enlarged by over 
fifty per cent, has four entirely new chapters, including one on Guderian. This 
book is as interesting to the student as it is valuable to the historian. 


T. H. MINSHALL. 


CAHIERS D'HISTOIRE DE LA GUERRE. Foreword by Lucien Febvre. Paris, 

Imprimerie Nationale, 1949-50. Part I. 64 pp. 9}”x6”". Frs. 150. Part 

i. 80 pp. Frs. 80. Part 11. 148 pp. Frs. 150. Partiv. 112 pp. Frs. 200. 
THE sponsorship of these cahiers, of which four have so far appeared, by a com- 
mittee including Professor Lucien Febvre, M. Pierre Caron, and Professor 
Renouvin, is sufficient proof that they will be an important and scholarly contri- 
bution to the study of the history of the war. The material is not exclusively 
French in subject matter or authorship. Number 111 consists of a series of studies 
of the Resistance in Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and Italy. The most 
valuable articles are naturally those concerned with France, and they are sup- 
plemented by useful bibliographies, summaries of archive material, and select 
documentation. Particularly important is Number Iv, devoted to aspects of 
French economy during the occupation, and including detailed treatments of 
the financial policy of the occupying Power, the organization of the black market 
in France in its interests, and the general plan of economic exploitation followed 
by the Germans. 


A. COBBAN 


NorskE AKTSTYKKER TIL OKKUPASJONENS FORHISTORIE. By Johan Scharf- 

fenberg. Oslo, Grundt Tanum, 1950. 422 pp. 9}”x6}". Kr. 21. 
THE aktstykker or documents of which all but fifty-three pages of this book 
consist are by far its least interesting part. Dr Scharffenberg has taken upon 
himself to publish copious extracts from shorthand reports of secret sessions of 
the Storting or its foreign affairs committee from March 1938 to April 1940: 
these have been derived from copies made under the control of the German 
security police for a commission of enquiry organized by the Quisling authorities 
in Norway during the war. The author’s right to make such a use of confidential 
parliamentary material has—not unnaturally—been challenged by Norwegian 
reviewers, as well as the trustworthiness of copies with so dubious an origin. 
These questions do not concern us; the documents, though dull reading, seem 
remarkably harmless, and add little or nothing to what most of us knew or 
suspected before. 

The matter which calls for notice is the thesis which Dr Scharffenberg thinks 
that these extracts support. He wishes to persuade his readers that the policy 
of neutrality, which the war is generally considered to have finally discredited, 
is, was, and ever ought to be the right policy for Norway. He first asks, there- 
fore, ‘could Norway, by an adroit foreign and defence policy, have escaped 
being drawn into the war?’ (p. 7). He next poses four further questions, as a 
result of which he satisfies himself that the German invasion of g April 1940 was 
not in conflict with international law, since in his view it merely forestalled 
similar action by France and Great Britain which he thinks was in immediate 
contemplation. There seems here to be a lack of logic, since to accept the last 
of these propositions must surely demolish the first. Neutrality, for a nation of 
some three millions, is clearly quite impracticable, if all the belligerents on 
both sides are ready to violate it. In any case, the question whether Germany 
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can be justified, or her opponents condemned, by international law has really 
no bearing on the wisdom of an attempt to maintain neutrality. In fact, how- 
ever, Dr Scharffenberg is hardly fair in the imputations he makes both against 
his own Government and the Western Powers. He strangely accuses Professor 
Koht, the Foreign Minister, of compromising his neutrality with a pro-British 
bias, on the strength of one or two private expressions of opinion that—if his 
neutral policy were frustrated and a choice between the belligerents became 
necessary—the interests of Norway lay on the side of Great Britain. But in 
action Dr Koht was notoriously much more severe in his attitude to the Western 
Allies than he was towards Germany. This was because he saw that the former 
were far more hampered and provoked by Norwegian neutrality than the !atter, 
and therefore concluded—erroneously as it turned out—that it was in the West 
that the real danger to his policy lay. But that policy remained strictly neutral 
to the last. 

In regard to England, Dr Scharffenberg virtually gives the lie to Mr Chamber- 
lain’s explanation of the conditional orders given to the ‘Stratforce’ contingent 
to occupy Stavanger: ‘It will be noted again that any action contemplated by 
us on Norwegian soil was conditional upon prior violation of Norwegian neutral- 
ity by Germany’. (House of Commons, 2 May, 1940). ‘Since it was assumed’, 
says Dr Scharffenberg, ‘that the invasion would take place without opposition, 
the plan cannot have contemplated invasion after a German occupation’ (p. 51). 
Why not? No one at the time imagined that the Germans would gain immediate 
possession of the western ports, and an invasion of Oslo or Kristiansand would 
surely have made a Norwegian welcome of British troops at Stavanger all the 
more probable. 

The basic assumption on which Dr Scharffenberg’s advocacy of neutrality 
rests is equally open to criticism. It seems to be that any war between great 
Powers is always a case of ‘six of one and half a dozen of the other’. He sees the 
struggle in the late war as an irrelevant dog-fight between two equally criminal 
and foolish groups, a matter with the merits or results of which Norway was 
completely unconcerned. Such an attitude is rather surprising in one whose 
bold words in the early days of the occupation earned him the honour of im- 
prisonment at the hands of the Nazis. It is disappointing to find a man of Dr 
Scharffenberg’s unquestionable courage and integrity as the author of a book of 
this kind. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


DeEcIMA FLOTTIGLIA MAS DALLE ORIGINI ALL’ARMISTIZIO. 4th ed. By J. Valerio 

Borghese. Milan, Garzanti, 1950. 346 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83” x5?”. 

L. 950. 
Few, if any, Italian naval officers came out of the last war with a more splendid 
record than Prince J. Valerio Borghese, whose account of the exploits of the 
roth Mas flotilla, of which he became the head, is a well-balanced mixture of 
technical information with vivid descriptions of the various enterprises in which 
he took a prominent part. The genesis of this highly specialized branch of the 
Italian navy, with its piloted torpedoes, its frogmen, its explosive small boats, 
and other weapons of destruction, may be said, perhaps, to have originated in 
the sinking of the Austro-Hungarian battleship Viribus Unitis in Pola harbour 
in the last days of the First World War. A fresh start was made with experiments 
at La Spezia in 1936, when the Abyssinian campaign created serious tension 
between Great Britain and Italy, but it was not till 1940 that the development 
of this branch was, in the face of considerable scepticism, taken seriously in hand 
by the relatively small body of enthusiasts who saw in these new weapons and 
in apparently foolhardy undertakings the means of reducing the overwhelming 
superiority of the British above-sea navy. There were, and continued to be, 
serious failures, but the heavy blows dealt by the Italians to their opponents in 
Suda Bay, at Alexandria, and at Gibraltar testified to the skill, tenacity, and 
courage of what was regarded as a ‘suicide squad’. The author is pleasantly 
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modest in describing the degree to which these different successes were due to 
his own skill and bravery in the handling of the submarine Sciré (which carried 
the actual operators to within a short distance of the targets), but it is evident 
that his strategic conceptions, his popularity with all the men under his com- 
mand, and his technical efficiency made him one of our most redoubtable 
adversaries. 

M. H. H. MACARTNEY 


GREEK RESISTANCE ARMY. By Stefanos Sarafis. Trans. by Marion Pascoe. 
Foreword by Compton Mackenzie. London, Birch Books, 1951. xxvii+324 
pp. Map. 7" x42". 5s. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 General—then Colonel—Sarafis was a soldier 

with a high professional reputation and several other admirable qualities, but 

with strong political views. At that stage these views were republican, not 

Communist. In 1943 he assumed the Command of E.L.A.S., the field force of 

the Communist-dominated political body E.A.M. By so doing he made it possible 

for his Communist masters to maintain that the organization could not be wholly 

Communist; in other words he allowed himself to be used as a ‘front’. This book 

is an abridged translation of his apologia. In justifying his acceptance of office 

under E.A.M. General Sarafis has interpreted the events of 1943-4 on strict 
party lines even when distortion of the facts is the resuit. It is for instance odd 
to read that ‘every British Officer [in Greece] who showed sympathy with 

E.A.M. was recalled to Egypt’ (p. 102). General Sarafis may have succeeded in 

explaining away his conduct to himself, and possibly to some of the supporters. 

But he has certainly failed to provide an objective history of the part played 

by E.L.A.S. in the Greek resistance. 





BiIcKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


History OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD War I. Vol. v: 
Breaking the Bismarck’s Barrier, 22 July 1942-1 May 1944. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xxix-+-463 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. 9” x6". 42s. 


PRroFEsSOR Morison’s sixth volume is not so exclusively naval as his earlier 
ones; but that is because the campaign of which he is writing was very much 
one of all three arms. Indeed, one part of it—the advance of General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces across the Owen Stanley Mountains to the north coast of Papua 
—had practically no naval element in it at all for a time, though that arm de- 
veloped rapidly in importance when hydrographical surveying had made coastal 
operations in the Bismarck Sea practicable. But, as the author writes in his 
preface, ‘It’ would distort history to confine this narrative to the work of the 
United States Navy alone’; for the two campaigns, of which the joint object was 
to breach the barrier the Japanese had set up to preserve their early conquests 
in the south—that of Admiral Halsey northwestwards through the Solomon 
Islands, and that of General MacArthur in the New Guinea area—were parallel 
in their progress and fully co-ordinated in their conduct. There was a similar 
division of responsibility between army and navy in the Japanese forces facing 
them, but there the close collaboration between the two arms was almost com- 
pletely lacking, to the no small advantage of the Allies. Yet both campaigns 
were arduous in the extreme, just as arduous as had been the earlier conquest of 
Guadalcanal, which was described in Professor Morison’s preceding volume. 
Guadalcanal secured, Admiral Halsey’s next task was to clear the enemy suc- 
cessively from each of the other islands of the Solomon group, whereby the 
airfields they had created there could become available against them, in the 
fashion they themselves had first employed in the Netherlands East Indies. 
The Japanese constantly reinforced their garrisons by night, which led to a series 
of hard-fought night actions between cruisers and destroyers in the narrow 
waters separating the islands, in which both sides lost severely. Professor 
Morison has reconstructed these confused night actions—in some of which he 
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himself took part—with skill and clarity, and he has made very clear what an 
increasingly important part in both campaigns was played by the amphibious 
forces, which were practically created in the period covered by this volume, and 
by mosquito craft, known in the U.S. Navy as ‘P.T. Boats’. Two things stand 
out chiefly in this narrative : the technical superiority of the Japanese torpedoes 
over the American, and the steady growth of American ascendency in the air 
over the enemy. 


Bu Gy 5. 


REPORT TO THE COMBINED CHIEFS OF STAFF BY THE SUPREME ALLIED Com- 
MANDER SouTtH East AsIA 1943-5. By Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 
London. H.M.S.O., 1951. xi+-280 pp. Maps. Tables. 11” x84". 17s. 6d. 

Tus extremely well produced account, with many excellent maps, of operations 

in South East Asia Command, from the formation of the Command in October 

1943 to the formal surrender of the Japanese on 12 September 1945, covers the 

second Arakan campaign, the disastrous attempt of the Japanese to invade 

India, and the final sweep of the Allies into Burma, with its memorable exploita- 

tion of the possibilities of air supply. 

These operations were but a part of the wider pattern intended, for which 
the choice of Kandy as Headquarters might not have been inappropriate. For 
the operations actually conducted the Kandy Headquarters was top-heavy and 
ill-placed. The reasons for its choice are set out in the Report; the resultant 
disadvantages are mentioned in the Despatch of the Commander in Chief 11th 
Army Group for the period 16 November 1943 to 22 June 1944. 

But in spite of the resounding military victory, the British and Dutch have 
been bundled out of Burma and Java, and French and British rule in Indo- 
China and Malaya is still seriously threatened. The forces of Communism and 
Nationalism which have achieved this were first encountered in Burma where 
the Supreme Allied Commander was instructed by the War Cabinet to prevent 
the building up of a claim to predominance in post-war politics. He failed in this, 
preferring to accept the new forces at their own exaggerated valuation and to 
attempt to dazzle, flatter, and shame them into co-operation. To what extent 
did the precedent set in Burma contribute to the present instability of South 
East Asia? 

F. S. V. DONNISON 


THE TRIAL OF GERMAN MAJOR WAR CRIMINALS: Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. Part xx1I. 22 August 
1946 to 31 August 1946, 30 September 1946 and 1 October 1946. Taken from 
the Officiai Transcript. London, H.M.S.O., 1950. x+555 pp. 9}”6”. 
10s. 

Tus last volume of the Nuremberg Proceedings is full of interest. The greater 

part of it is taken up by the concluding speeches, both by the Defence 

and the Prosecution, on the Indicted Organizations, the Gestapo, the SS, the 

General Staff, and High Command, etc. The complicated legal and moral issues 

involved in the indictment of whole groups, numbering many thousands and, 

in the case of the SA, millions of men, are here discussed at length, making this 
one of the most important volumes for those interested in the procedure and 
precedents of the trial. 

From the historian’s point of view, there is less to attract attention: no fresh 
evidence was introduced at this stage of the trial and the final statements by 
the defendants added nothing new to what had been said many times before. 
Hess started upon a rambling and incoherent statement until stopped by the 
President. The rest protested their innocence, the injustice of the charges, their 
love of their country—‘The only motive which guided me, Goering declared, was 
my ardent love for my people’. The one interesting point was made by Speer 
who, as throughout the whole trial, showed the same dispassionate and imper- 
sonal interest in the proceedings. ‘Hitler’s dictatorship, Speer said, differed in 
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one fundamental point from all its predecessors in history. His was the first 
dictatorship ... which made a complete use of all technical means for the 
domination of the country’. Speer elaborated his point (pp. 406-7) in a general 
warning on the dangers of uncontrolled technical development. 

The remainder of the volume is taken up by the Judgment—a seventy-page 
recapitulation and assessment of the charges and evidence—together with the 
sentences on the individual defendants and the indicted organizations. The 
dissenting opinion of the Soviet member of the Tribunal, his objection to the 
acquittal of Schacht, von Papen, and Fritzsche and the decision not to declare 
criminal the Reich Cabinet, General Staff, and High Command, is printed in full 
at the end. 

The record of the proceedings at Nuremberg is now complete. But it should 
be added that the present series of volumes, although containing a transcript of 
all that was said in the ccurt, only includes quotations from the documents on 
which the case rested when these were read out in court. In nearly all cases these 
documents, as they are given in these proceedings, are quoted only in part, since 
the usual practice was to submit the documentary evidence to the Tribunal in 
written form. For the full texts, therefore, the student must turn either to the 
German edition of the Proceedings or to the U.S. Government’s publication, 
Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, This contains in translation the documentary 
evidence prepared by the British and American prosecutions: it does not contain 
the material prepared by the Russian and French prosecutions, or (except in the 
case of Speer) by the defence. Moreover, the translation is often inadequate, 
the volumes were hastily put together and are in any case out of print. It is 
much to be hoped, therefore, that at some date the British Government may 
consider publishing in full translated versions of at least a selection of the most 
important documents to complete the record of the present twenty-two volumes. 

ALAN BULLOCK 


Das GERICHT VERTAGT SICH: aus dem Tagebuch eines Niirnberger Verteidigers. 
By Carl Haensel. Hamburg, Claassen, 1950. 346 pp. Index. 9” x53". 
DM 12.50. 


THESE are the reminiscences of a German lawyer who acted as counsel for the 
defence of one of the organizations indicted before the International Military 
Tribunal. The author aptly describes his book as ‘extracts from the diary of a 
Nuremberg defence counsel’, and the perusal of it has not convinced the reviewer 
that it adds much to what has already been said by many others, whether it be 
from the historical, legal, or political angle. 

The author has selected fragments and incidents here and there and added his 
own philosophical musings. The result is an extremely readable book which is 
mercifully free from propaganda. 

F. HoniG 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE IDEAS AND IDEALS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2nd ed. By Ernest Barker. 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1951. vili+-171 pp. Index. (Current 
Problems, No. 7.) 7”x4}". 5s. 

THE second edition of this admirable little book, originally published in 1941, 

brings it into line with the momentous events of the last decade. To his first por- 

trait of the Empire, which dealt with its origin, growth, and ideas, the author 
now acds new material on the Indian Government, the constitutional dilemma 
of the Commonwealth membership, and the paradoxical solution. Fresh detail 
is also given to the chapter on the Dependent Empire: otherwise the original text 
is unchanged. Sir Ernest’s story remains an elegant Liberal ‘case’ for the 

Empire, its ideas and modes of government. It stems from a profound belief 

in the ideological trinity which gave meaning and purpose to the Empire—the 
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ideas of liberty, representative government, and voluntary action. There is 
nothing of villainy, rancour, or sordidness in the author’s tale; nothing of the 
mountainous stupidities which time and again threatened to wreck this unique 
association of nations, and nothing of the Afrikaan ‘ideals’ of Dr Malan. The 
imperfections of imperialism are assumed. And for the author it suffices that 
‘we are but men; and we have pockets as well as souls’ (p. 58). This somewhat 
idealized version of the Empire will not be to all men’s tastes. It is not the 
complete reply to such a denunciation as Palme Dutt’s Britain’s Crisis of Empire. 
But in so far as the story of the Empire is partly the triumph of a liberal ideal, 
Sir Ernest Barker is eminently suited to write it. 
S. R. Davis 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 2nd ed. By K. B. Smellie. 
London, Duckworth, 1950. 362 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x 5?”. 25s. 


PROFESSOR SMELLIE’S book was originally published in 1937 and has become so 
useful a part of the equipment of the student of politics that no general com- 
mendation is necessary. In the present revision, the author has (in order to 
make space for new material) eliminated the previous references to foreign affairs 
and transferred those on local government to a new book. Both these measures 
can be justified provided they are not regarded as sanctioning either the ob- 
viously declining respect at the centre of things for the British tradition of local 
self-government, or the belief that the political institutions of one country can 
profitably be studied in isolation from the question of that country’s role in the 
world at large. The dichotomy between ‘political institutions’ and ‘international 
relations’ is one of the most harmful of current academic practices. The addi- 
tional chapter, inserted to bring the book up to date, is in fact almost entirely a 
distillation of the account of developments in government during the war 
contained in the first volume ! of the History of the Second World War, edited by 
Professor Hancock, and the first two volumes of Mr Churchill’s war memoirs. 
Professor Smellie adds very little on post-1945 developments. The account of the 
changes in the organization of the Cabinet since 1939, which forms the central 
core of his chapter, would have been easier to follow if a list of office-holders had 
been appended. It is this additional chapter which most emphasizes the de- 
ficiencies of an insular approach; for despite a recognition in theoretical terms of 
the interdependence of the West, there is no mention of the fact that the arts of 
government and administration have to be applied to increasing areas of activity 
in which we are not our own masters, that to the duty of administrators to get 
on with each other, with their ministers, and with the public, is added the duty 
of contributing to the work of functional international organizations of growing 
importance. It might be argued that the hundred years after the Reform Bill 
constitute a complete period in the history of English Government, and that 
what we have now moved into is a new period that cannot well be treated in an 
epilogue. It is up to Professor Smellie to expand his epilogue into a book. 
MAx BELOFF 


L'INDUSTRIE ET LE MARCHE BRITANNIQUES DU CHARBON DEPUIS 1939. By 
J. Lajugie for Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economi- 
ques. Direction de la Conjoncture et des Etudes Economiques. Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 148 pp. Tables. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. (Etudes et Documents Série A 2 1950.) 9}” x6". Frs. 300. 


Tuts book provides a brief and readable survey of the main developments in the 
British coal industry during the decade since 1939. It is divided into two parts. 
The first part deals with production. Brief reference is made to British coal 
reserves, followed by a rapid review of technical conditions in the mines. The 
main recommendations of the Reid Report are enumerated and the capacity of 
the National Coal Board to carry them out is estimated. 


1 British War Economy, W.H. Hancock and M. M. Gowing (United Kingdom Civil List 
Series, London, H.M.S.O., 1949-_ ). , 
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In the second part the author considers the distribution and consumption of 
coal. As might be expected in a foreign publication, he high-lights Britain’s 
dwindling coal exports and the adverse effect this has had on economic recovery 
in Europe since the war. He tries to draw some comfort from the Coal Board’s 
avowed intention of building up exports once more to somewhere nearer the pre- 
war level. 

The book adds no new considerations to the coal problem in Britain; but it 
is satisfactory to know that the reader in France has this convenient means of 
informing himself on a matter which is not only of British but also of European 
interest. D. J. Ezra 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT IN CANADA. By Paul Gérin-Lajoie. Foreword by 
R. MacGregor Dawson. Toronto, University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. xliii+340 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $5.50. 
40s. 

Ir is hardly an exaggeration to say that the task of finding an appropriate 

method of amending the Canadian Constitution is the 1nost important problem 

in Canadian domestic politics today, and indeed its importance is not confined to 
domestic affairs. Moreover it is a controversial and complicated problem. Dr 

Paul Gérin-Lajoie’s book is very timely, but it is by no means an ephemeral 

work. It is the most thorough, scholarly, and authoritative study of the process 

of constitutional amendment in Canada which has ever been published. When 
one reads it, one realizes upon how superficial a basis most of our generalizations 
and judgements on this problem have been founded in the past. Not the least 
interesting and valuable of the qualities which the book exhibits is the fact that 
the author is a French Canadian, and it is not surprising to know that the book 
was awarded the Grand Prize of the Province of Quebec for Moral and Political 

Science in 1950. As it is quite certain that no procedure proposed for amending 

the Canadian Constitution can possibly be adopted unless it satisfies French 

Canada, it is most instructive to read Dr Gérin-Lajoie’s proposals for a new 

amending machinery. The book is valuable and it maintains the very high 

standard already set in the Canadian Government Series published by the 

University of Toronto Press, of which it forms a part. 

K. C. WHEARE 


AGRARIAN SOCIALISM: The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation in Saskat- 
chewan. A Study in Political Sociology. By S. M. Lipset. Foreword by 
Robert S. Lynd. London, Cambridge University Press; Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1950. xvii+815 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x53”. 
348. $4.50. 

PROFESSOR LiPsET finds it ‘impossible to understand the activities of a govern- 

ment political party without relating them to the structure of the community 

within which the movement arose, the opposition and support it received at 
different stages, the nature of the bureaucratic structure which the party de- 
velops, the climate of opinion within which it operates, the nature of the govern- 
mental bureaucratic structure which it is called upon to administer, and the 
immediate socio-economic problems it faces when taking office’ (pp. xiv and xv). 
Choice of the C.C.I*. for thorough study is especially interesting and timely. 
The people of Saskatchewan, with their varied ethnic origins and religious 
affiliations, are still largely dependent on the international market for a single 
crop—wheat. Their basic economic problems are even now similar to those that 
led to agrarian radicalism in the Great Plains west of the Mississippi, particularly 
during the long period of deflation from about 1868 to 1896. Useful contrasts 
can be made between the responses there at that time and those in Saskatchewan, 

North Dakota, Alberta, and Manitoba during recent decades. The variables 

that have intervened between the economic factors and organized social action 

are several, and complex, but, by determining the ‘degree . . . of exposure of 
individual members to the constraining forces of the environment’, as Veblen 
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has it, the economic organization and problems of prairie farming have obviously 
been fundamental. Individuals and small groups have spread political ideas. 
How rapidly social action has arisen from them, and how persistent and successful 
this has been in pursuing its first purposes, have been determined, not entirely, 
but very largely by the economic climate and variations therein. How far during 
the first four years of full power the C.C.F. succeeded in moderating this climate 
or building sound resistance to it, Professor Lipset does not attempt to show at 
all clearly. 

Perhaps we may look forward to a. second book which inter-relates political 
and economic changes as well for the war-time and post-war period as this book 
inter-relates them up to 1940, and inter-relates social and political attributes up 
to 1947. 

Joun R. RAEBURN 


THE PEOPLE OF SouTH AFRICA. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. London, Constable, 
1951. 324 pp. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” 54”. 20s. 

THE People of South Africa is the story of the Union of South Africa, part his- 
torical, part economic, part political, part sociological and racial. It is divided 
into two parts: the first deals with history, and economic, social, and political 
conditions; the second with the Union’s racial pattern and the problems con- 
nected with it. Mrs Millin displays an intimate knowledge of her subject and 
treats of the various aspects of it in a vivid, semi-romantic style, so that the 
book makes interesting and pleasant reading. She also shows a wide knowledge 
of world history and world affairs, which enables her to draw some interesting 
comparisons with South African conditions. The book is liberally illustrated by 
quotations from statements of leading South Africans and others, but unfortu- 
nately no reference to the sources of these is given. 

The book naturally reflects the author’s views on South African problems, 
but the reader all too often has to infer them from the rather figurative style used 
by the author, which at times leads her away from realities. Thus one reads: 
‘The realization that, after a hundred and fifty years of struggling, power had so 
simply come to him was more than the Afrikaner could contain with equanimity. 
His exhilaration was immense.... He threw up his head. He offered to show 
the world . . . and asserted himself against his English-speaking neighbour. At 
first the Englishman could hardly believe it. Then he had to believe it. England 
had won her war, yet the conquered was the conqueror. He himself made the 
money, but the other fellow made the laws, and then he made the money too. 
The Afrikaner could tell the Englishman to do this and do that, and he had to 
obey. Chagrin overwhelmed him, anger, grief, and worse than anything, a sense 
of helplessness .. .’ (p. 207). This is not a correct interpretation of the Afri- 
kaner’s attitude towards the Englishman and does neither English nor Afrikaner 
justice, more especially those Afrikaners who have forthirty years been associated 
with the English in one political party, and even government, under Afrikaner 
leadership—Smuts, Hertzog, Strauss. 

The book, however, is packed full of information and should be enjoyed by 
anybody who reads it critically, particularly by those already acquainted with 
the Union, her people and problems. 

A. P. VAN DER Post 


WESTERN EUROPE 


FRANCE AND THE SAAR 1680-1948. By Laing Gray Cowan. New York, Columbia 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 247 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9” x6”. $3.50. 20s. 

Mr Cowan very wisely refrains from an attempt to substantiate the historic 

claim of either Germany or France to possession of the Saar and aims at ‘setting 

out the facts of the case’ (p. 7). This aim is achieved with commendable lucidity. 
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An introductory chapter sets the background of the Saar and the Saarlanders, 
and the ensuing five chapters trace the history of the territory down to the 
return of France to the Saar after the Second World War and the adoption of 
the Saar Constitution by the spring of 1948. Since that time, and pending a 
German Peace Treaty, France has concluded (March 1950) an agreement for the 
retention of control of the Saar coal-mines by herself for a period of fifty years in 
return for an annual ‘rent’. which agreement was no doubt an essential prelimin- 
ary to her launching the Schuman Plan proposal (May 1950). 

Anyone concerned with a question that lies at the heart of the West European 
problem will find Mr Cowan’s scholarly little work of great value and will care- 
fully weigh the final paragraphs of his ‘Conclusion’ (p. 237) : ‘Although economic 
and political necessity has forced the Saar into co-operation with France at the 
moment, there is no guarantee in the present situation against a revival of Ger- 
man nationalist feeling at some future time. The best assurance against such a 
revival would be a plan which removed the necessity of pressing the Saarlanders 
into any sort of natic~al mould at all. A Western European Union which re- 
moved the rivalry between France and a revived Germany would seem 
to meet this requirement in every respect, since it would obviate the basic 
reason for the process under way today to tie the Saar not only eco- 
nomically but culturally as well to France. So long as the German heritage 
of the Saar provided no danger to future French security, France would 
undoubtedly be willing to permit that heritage to live on undisturbed. More- 
over, such a plan would permit a degree of Saar autonomy which would, in the 
long run, be much more advantageous to the population than the present some- 
what anomalous situation’. 

An unfortunate slip at some stage in the preparation of the book has trans- 
posed East and West at two places on pages 13 and 14. 

E. H. WALL 


MovuvEMENT ECONOMIQUE EN FRANCE DE 1938 A 1948 (Mis 4 jour pour 1949). 
By Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques for 
Ministére des Finances et des Affaires Economiques. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale; Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 413 pp. Tables. Charts. 
Index. 103” X6}”. Frs. 1200. 

Tus book is very well done, and it handles statistics with much of the fluent 
dexterity of a gifted poet reciting iambics. It is the third in a series begun in 
1932 and continued in 1941. Though it claims to cover only the period up to 
1948 the statistical tables have wherever possible been supplemented by the 
figures for 1949, to which attention has also been given in the textual commen- 
tary. The work is divided into four parts. The first studies demographic, econo- 
mic, and social developments from 1938 to 1949, the second sets out the 
method upon which the statistical tables of the third part have been compiled, 
while part four contains graphs illustrating the major phenomena discussed in 
the text. A detailed index facilitates reference. 

There is borne out, of course, what the visitor to France will have learned for 
himself. The general cost of living index in Paris was in 1949 seventeen times 
what it had been in 1938, and the depreciation of the franc was in all Europe 
only outdone by that of the Italian lira, the drachma, and the pengo (p. 22). 
Even allowing for extenuating circumstances, there is here evidence of a ‘cul- 
pabilité coliective de la nation’ expressed in ‘fraude fiscale et incapacité d’amé- 
nager le systeme fiscal, hausse de prix trop souvent purement spéculative, 
demandes de relévement de salaires dont on connaissait au préalable le résultat 
désastreux’ (p. 34). 

With productivity a major theme throughout the commentary, it is inevitable 
that the forty-hour week of the late nineteen-thirties should come under scathing 
review. The incongruity of a week of maximum forty hours is shown up (p. 42) 
by the figures for external trade for early 1938, when imports had to nourish an 
internal market not stocked from home supply (see also pp. 48, 52). 
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The second half of the century (whether it begins in 1950 or 1951 is jocularly 
debated but not statistically ascertained) must see new methods and a ‘monde 
nouveau’. The possibilities lie (in present circumstances) with ‘l’intervention de 
l’Etat’ (p. 32), ‘banquier, assureur, producteur industriel, producteur agricole 
indirect, multiplicateur des naissances, arbitre des salaires ou élément prépon- 
dérant du marché de travail, premier acteur du commerce international’ (p. 32), 
and with 3 million persons—or one quarter of the active population, excluding 
those in agriculture—in its central or local employ (p. 30). 

Industrial production in 1949 was in, general 133 per cent of the average for 
the years 1929-38 (p. 10); the one outstanding exception to this general figure 
was oil refining (285 per cent of 1929-38 average) where the State is not in direct 
control (pp. 10, 30). 

E. H. WALL 
TECHNIQUE DE LA BANQUE. By Henri Ardant. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 


France, 1951. 136 pp. (‘Que Sais-je?’ Le Point des connaissances actuelles). 
7"x 4h". Frs. 100. 


THE essential aim of this excellent l'ttle treatise is to examine the present-day 
credit operation techniques of the French banking system. The examination is 
conducted against a background of evolution and change which has been mani- 
festly in progress for ten years and ui: fact longer: in 1941 controls were applied 
to the banks and in 1945 the Bank 0! | rance and the four major credit houses 
were nationalized; there is a tenden:y !or credits to become of longer duration; 


the risks incurred have acquired new !orms; problems of investment have become 
aggravated. 

Two basic factors, as the author points out in his ‘Conclusion’ (p. 129), underly 
this evolution and they date back to 1919. They are the impoverishment of 
the country and the increasing intervention of the State (Puissance Publique) in 
the economy. 

E. H. WALL 


La BEtciguE D’ALBERT IER ET DE LEOPOLD III, 1918-48: le Témoignage d’un 
Diplomate. By Frédéric Barbey. Paris, Librairie Académique Perrin, 1950. 
279 pp. 73"X4%". Frs. 375. 
M. BARBEY, a Swiss diplomat, who has served in Brussels, has recorded certain 
events in Belgian history from 1918 to 1948. His book is short, but is none the 
less too long for his matter. It contains little that could not have been derived 
from cuttings of any good non-Belgian paper. The author’s personal impressions, 
in so far as he mentions them, are commonplace in the extreme. His opinions 
are evidently conservative; to say this is to inform the reader, not to censure the 
author. But a criticism that may fairly be made is that he sheds no light on the 
events he describes. 
Mark A. THOMSON 


STRUKTURWANDLUNGEN UND NACHKRIEGSPROBLEME DER WIRTSCHAFT DER 
NIEDERLANDE. By Gerhard Pfeiffer. Kiel, Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, 
1950. vii+87 pp. Tables. Diagrams. (Kieler Studien, Forschungsberichte 
des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Ed. by Fritz 
Baade). 8}"x5#”. DM 4.50. 

Tuis unpretentious little monograph will be extremely useful to those interested 

in the economy of the Netherlands. Dutch statistics have a reputation for fulness 

and accuracy and Dr Pfeiffer has availed himself of them to good purpose in his 
detailed analysis. Here there is space only for one comment. The population of 
the Netherlands has increased and is increasing. A modern disciple of Malthus 
would argue that it ought to be diminished. The Dutch Catholics are unlikely 
to agree, nor is it necessary to be either a Dutchman or a Catholic to share their 
point of view. Ifthe Netherlands are to solve their problem they must find work 
for more and more hands in industry and increasing foreign markets for their 
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industrial products. Whether they can do so depends as much on other countries 


as on the Netherlands. 
MarkK A. THOMSON 


Le Bacon suR L’EurROPE: Petite Histoire de la Suisse pendant la Guerre 
1939-45. By Pierre Béguin. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1951. 
285 pp. 73” x5}". Sw. frs. 6. 

Tuis is a brief history of Switzerland during the Second World War, based on 

the despatches sent by the author from Berne to Lausanne. It makes no claim 

to be complete. 

Switzerland can look back with satisfaction on her good fortune; also on 
many aspects of her internal organization. Her political structure stood the 
strain well. Her economic life testified to good management and admirable 
public spirit. Her army—surprisingly ill-prepared and ill-equipped despite huge 
defence loans and votes in the three years before the war—was faultless in dis- 
cipline and morale. Relations between capital and labour were better than ever 
before. 

M. Béguin’s retrospective view on the side of external policy gives his Swiss 
readers less ground for satisfaction. Leadership, and public opinion, were, he 
tells us, too long influenced by admiration for Fascist Italy; and though there was 
no wish to imitate Fascist methods at home, there was undoubtedly a strong 
tendency to wish them success abroad. However, the belief that it was possible 
to be hostile to Nazism and friendly to Fascism was not confined to Switzerland, 
though it appeared there in a marked form. As to the influence of Nazism itself, 
M. Béguin makes it appear to have been much more dangerous than most 
observers would have supposed. He passes lightly over the period of uncertain 
morale which followed the fall of France, and which he tells us was ended, in 
part at least, by the spectacle of British resolution. But he seems to believe that 
the danger or internal revolution fostered by Nazi agents and Swiss traitors was 
a serious one, 

M. Béguin holds that British blockade was unnecessarily and unwisely 
severe in this matter (he implies that British diplomats were overruled by the 
blockade authorities). It threw Switzerland, he says, into vital dependence on 
Germany. But he tells us also, surely with truth, that from 1940 to 1944 she was 
in any case so dependent. 

A pleasant book to read, unassuming yet clear in its views. And the printing 
and paper, as always with this publishing house, are a constant pleasure. 

F. P. WALTERS. 


La ConstTiTuTION ITALIENNE DE 1948. Ed. by Emilio Crosa. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1950. xvii+-273 pp. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques 18.) 93” x6". Frs. 500. 

SEVEN Italian professors identified with the drafting of the 1948 Italian Con- 

stitution analyse in this book nine aspects of Italy’s post-war Republican charter. 

Professor Mortati, Naples University, surveys Italian governmental institutions 

since the Statute of 1848. Professor Crosa, Turin University, expounds the 

rights of the citizen and social reconstruction. Professor Greco, also of Turin, 
deals with labour, economy, and private initiative. In a further contribution he 
treats of education and family life—the ethico-social backbone of Italy. Func- 
tions of the Chambers and of the President are detailed by Professor Pierandrei 
of Pisa University; and Professor Bodda, Turin, writes on perhaps the most 
novel aspect of the new Constitution—local government and the special attri- 
butes of autonomy conceded to Sicily, Sardinia, and Northern regions. Professor 
3ertola, Turin, elaborates the Constitution Articles on Church and State; and 

Professor Perassi, Rome University, discusses the Articles which show Itaiy’s 

appreciation of present-day interdependence of nations and allow her to play 

full part in international affairs, 
All these contributions are held together by an introduction by ProfessorJean 
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Rivero, of the University of Poitiers, who rather forces himself and his Italian 
team to discover influences, parallels, and variations between the French Con- 
stitution of October 1946 and the Italian one of January 1948. Except for the 
introduction, all contributions—including a complete text of the Constitution— 
have been translated from Italian into French; and the volume can be recom- 
mended to those who prefer a compendium in French to the existing profuse 
Italian-language literature on the subject. 
Ion S. Munro 


GERMANY AND THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. By Lucius D. Clay. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
83 pp. 7#”X5". $2. 13s. 6d. 
GENERAL CLay’s short book is based on The Godkin Lectures for 1950, which he 
delivered at Harvard University. He gives a superficial account of the diplo- 
matic struggle over Germany between the United States and the U.S.S.R. The 
account gives no fresh information on German affairs. It is in effect an authorita- 
tive interpretation of and justification for American policies in Germany and 
sheds light on the principles which guided General Clay’s policy as Military 
Governor of the U.S. zone. General Clay’s sincerity and his ability as an admini- 
strator perhaps compensate for his apparent lack of both political insight and 
knowledge of Germany. 

The book shows how the preoccupation of the Americans with the search for 
quadripartite agreement, and later with the tactics of the cold war, diverted 
their attention from the solution of the German problem within Germany. 
Western Germany had to be given a democratic form of government and brought 
into the Western community; Nazis had to be removed and Western fears of 
renascent German aggressive power allayed; the Russian drive to the West 
had to be halted. No examination is made of the policies and motives of the 
Germans themselves, or indeed of the other three occupying Powers. Germany, 
to General Clay, seems to have appeared as a naughty child; France and Britain 
had to be pulled into line with American policy; Russia was the villain of the 
piece. 

J. H. GOODLAND 


DiE DEUTSCHEN GEWERKSCHAFTEN: Ihr Wesen Weg und Ziel. By Richard 
Seidel. Stuttgart, Franz Mittelbach, 1948. vii+19r pp. 84"x5}". DM 
4.80. 

COMBINING the historical and the systematical approach this book gives a clear 

picture of the German trade unions, their legal and economic structure, their 

social and political aims and ambitions, Similar to the development in Great 

Britain the German laws against restraint of trade were applied to contest the 

Koalitions-freiheit which the workers, combined with strikes, regarded as their 

only effective weapon to improve their social position. Collective wage-agree- 

ments between trade unions and entrepreneurs, or federations of these, have 
developed since the beginning of the twentieth century, but up to November 

1918 they were regarded as a bundle of contracts with individual workers. The 

revolution of 1918 and later the Weimar Constitution confirmed the right of the 

trade unions to negotiate collective wage-agreements which were made compul- 
sory through special methods of arbitration in which the Ministry of Labour 
was the final arbiter. This position has now been restored after the disruptions 
of the Hitler period, and the present fight centres round the workers’ claim to 
have a share in the direction of the single firms through elected representatives 
on the board. The industrialists would be quite willing to concede this to their 
own employees, but the decisive claim of the trade unions is that their officials 
might be elected to these key-positions: ‘. . . musz der Schwerpunkt der Mitbe- 
stimmung bei den Gewerkschaften liegen, nicht bei Betriebsvertretungen der 
Arbeitnehmer’ (p. 121). In this connexion it is significant that even in such a 
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planned and guided economy the right to strike is regarded as inalienable (‘unab- 
dingbar’, p. 170) and in his final note the author stresses that complete inde- 
penaence from political parties should also be preserved. 

E, ROSENBAUM 


MEINU NGSFORSCHUNG IN DEUTSCHLAND: ein kurze Darstellung von Ergebnissen, 
Methoden und Erkenntniswert wissenschaftlicher Erforschung der 6ffent- 
li hen Meinung. By Friedrich Lenz, Stuttgart, Poeschel, 1950. 51 pp. 
8)" x53". DM 3.80. 
Tuls little book, published by the Emnid Institute for Market Research and 
Observation at Bielefeld, gives a straightforward account of some of the develop- 
ments of public opinion surveys which have taken place in Western Germany 
since 1945. A few interesting results show shifts in public opinion with regard to 
electoral forecasts, preoccupation with food, dress, and housing, and expected 
directions of development of general economic conditions. 

Most readers may be interested to compare this German study with many of 
the more familiar American investigations upon which it is based. The statistical 
analysis is far more simple, and the whole presentation tends to be more sys- 
tematic. One gets the impression that the facts revealed are being used rather 
less for their own sake and rather more as illustrations of underlying principles. 
Thus Professor Lenz makes the surveys an occasion for remarks in turn about 
method, sociological data, questions of social and domestic economy, social 
psychology, and political and economic activities. 

A brief final chapter by Dr Klebs deals with group investigations in regard 
to general consumer studies. This also is in the main somewhat systematic and 
general in outlook. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


KIRCHE IM KAmpF: Dokumente des Widerstands und des Aufbaus in der evan- 
gelischen Kirche Deutschlands von 1933 bis 1945. Ed. by Heinrich Her- 


melink. Tiibingen, Rainer Wunderlich, 1950. 710 pp. Index. 83?” x5?”. 
DM 12.50. 


Tus book is a companion, or possibly in some respects a rival, volume to the 
Kirchliches Jahrbuch fuer die evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, 1933-1944, 
edited by Dr Joachim Beckmann of Diisseldorf. Both volumes contain a very 
large collection of documents illustrative of the years of the Church Struggle, 
but it would appear that the two editors have approached their common task 
with slightly differing points of view. Dr Beckmann was himself one of the most 
trusted and conspicuously gallant leaders of ‘the Confessional Church’, as we 
call it, in the Rhineland, whereas, Dr Hermelink’s collection, taking its rise from 
Bishop Meiser’s war-time plan for a ‘Church white book’, is drawn very largely 
from the records preserved in Munich and Stuttgart, where the regional churches 
remained ‘intact’ throughout the period. Thus Dr Hermelink does not offer Dr 
Karl Barth’s letter to the sixth Confessional Synod (though it appears in the 
Jahrbuch), presumably because the manuscript was not in the southern dio- 
ceses; so for the report of the Oeynhausen Synod of February 1936 one must 
turn to the Jahrbuch, but for the controversy it aroused one must look to Kirche 
im Kampf; similarly there seems to be no account of the Breslau Synod of 1936 
in the latter work. 

Dr Hermelink takes the view that the significance of the ‘intact’ or unde- 
stroyed regional churches of the south is greater than that of the so-called 
‘Provisional Church Government’ in the north where the Nazis managed to 
capture the whole machinery of the official Church organization. This view is 
justified in that throughout the war the ‘Confessional Church’ of the Old 
Prussian Union in the north was so disrupted by the police and by financial 
regulations and confiscations that the Provisional Church Government was 
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practically destroyed ; the leadership in the struggle fell to the two leading Pro- 
testant bishops of the south, Bishop Marahrens of Hannover playing a very 
ambiguous part. On the other hand the regional churches, which under their 
local bishops were viriually ‘intact’, did not bear the brunt of the struggle, and 
the Provisional Church government and its scattered but faithful pastors and 
congregations was more significant. Neither Dr Beckmann nor Dr Hermelink 
has considered the documents available abroad, particularly in Sweden and 
England. There is much more to be studied before the inner history of the 
struggle can be completely told; but Dr Hermelink’s impressive collection of 
documents is a source-book of very great importance. It would be even more 
useful if it contained a more satisfactory index. 


N. MICKLEM 


DEUTSCHLAND IM WIEDERAUFBAU: ein Tatigkeitsbericht der Bundesregierung. 
Foreword by Konrad Adenauer. Bonn, Presse- und Informationsamt der 
Bundesregierung, 1951. vii+-120 pp. Tables. 113” 84". No price. 

THE Federal German Government presents in this publication the story of their 

activities, recorded intentions, and achievements. It is told in sections from the 

standpoint of each of the fourteen Federal ministries. This functional approach 
has the advantage of giving significance to specific problems, which in a broader 
setting would lose much of their urgency and difficulty. The account is vivid and 
indiscriminately informative on the stages in Western Germany’s path towards 
external equality, on unsettled reparations and territorial questions, on the aid 
rendered by the Marshall Plan to economic reconstruction, on the reconstitu- 
tion of relations between Federal and State authorities, and on the restoration 
of the rule of law. It also emerges, that underlying these various activities, there 
is a tremendous will to exist and to build, which in the economic sphere has found 
realization in the fact that during the year ending in October 1950 average 
productivity per employed person increased by no less than 25 per cent! Much 
of this higher output is required for the maintenance of a larger population and 
for investment purposes, so that the standard of living, although improving, 
remains below the pre-war level. This record of the achievements on which the 
German Government wish to be judged deserves careful study. 


H. C. HILLMANN 


Diz ENTWICKLUNG DES FINANZAUSGLEICHS IM DEUTSCHEN REICH UND IN 
PREUSSEN VON IgI19 BIS 1944. By Hans-Erich Hornschu. Kiei, institut fiir 
Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1950. xiv-+198 pp. Tables. Index. 
(Kieler Studien no. 3). 8}”53?”". DM 12. 

THE relation between central and local finance constitutes a major problem in 

fiscal policy. In Germany this problem came to the fore after the First World 

War. The taxable capacity of many regional authorities was strained to the 

utmost and their available revenues were insufficient to cover necessary expendi- 

tures. Grants from the Reich filled the gap. Legislation regulating these inter- 
regional compensations and grants was continually changing, and culminated in, 
what the author regards as the most rational arrangement, the Reichsfinanzaus- 
gleich of 1944. Dr Hornschu tackles this development chronologically, in the 
first part of his book for the Reich, and in a second part for Prussia. With 
meticulous care he quotes laws and orders relevant to the subject. It is to be 
regretted however that this comprehensive historical survey of the changes in 
institutional relationships is not accompanied by a similar historical account 
of the economic consequences of this kind of legislation. Because of that short- 
coming this book is disappointing to the layman and especially to the political 


economist, who in Anglo-Saxon countries might have wished to consult a book 
with such a title. 


H. C. HILLMANN 
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DiE FLUCHTLINGE AUS DER SOWJETISCHEN BESATZUNGSZONE. By Helmut R. 
Kiilz. Frankfurt am Main, Wolfgang Metzner. 59 pp. (Kleine Schriften 
fiir den Staatsbiirger. Heft 10. Herausgegeben vom Institut zur Férderung 
6ffentlicher Angelegenheiten in Frankfurt Main.) 1950. 7}”*5}". DM 1. 

Drie GESCHICHTE VOM SCHLUCHTERN-PLAN. By Ludwig Neundorfer and Her- 
mann Michler. 92 pp. Maps. Tables. (Heft 11). 1950. 73?” 5}”. DM 1.50. 

3URGERRECHTE UND BESATZUNGSMACHT: Eine iibersicht (abgeschlossen am 1 
November 1950). By Institut fiir Besatzungsfragen, Tiibingen. 99 pp. 
(Heft 12). 1951. 73”X5}”. DM 1.50. 


At a conference on 14 July 1950 the Institute for Public Affairs studied the 
position of refugees from the Eastern zone of Germany. A Declaration of the 
Rights of Displaced Persons was passed by the Federal Parliament on 22 
August. The pamphlet written by Herr Kiilz includes a report of the conference 
and its findings, the text of the Declaration of 22 August, and tables showing 
the number, age groups, and occupation of illegal immigrants. It discusses the 
position of refugees since the passing of the Declaration which laid down that 
only those who can prove danger to life and limb or political persecution would 
be admitted to refugee status in Western Germany. It goes on to consider the 
pros and cons of a problem which must exercise not only the German Govern- 
ment but every thinking German. At present approximately 10,000 people a 
month are entering Western Germany from the Eastern zone; of these, 5 per 
cent are granted refugee status and another 20 per cent are accepted. Since 
approximately 10 per cent are sent back as criminals or politically undesirable 
and a few go voluntarily in order to come back again with a ‘better case’, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent remain in Western Germany without official status, though 
in no sense illegal. Readers of this pamphlet cannot fail to realize that the West 
German authorities are not likely to find an adequate solution of the refugee 
problem and are aware that it is one to which, in the last resort, the Western 
Powers cannot be indifferent. 


In June 1949 the Institute had held a conference on the problem of the 
expellees—those Germans who had arrived in the West from the Eastern terri- 
tories in 1944-5. A report of the conference appeared as No. 5 of these ‘Pam- 
phlets for Citizens’. No. 11 of the series describes one particular experiment in 
the re-settlement of expellees. After the end of the war, the Frankfurt Institute 
of Social Geography undertook a detailed survey of Kreis Schliichtern in Hesse, 
where a number of expellees had settled. It found that the population had 
increased from 32,000 in 1939 to 47,000 in 1949, and that there were 1,550 
unemployed, 500 of them refugees. The next stage was to set up a committee 
which consisted of a construction engineer, a representative of trade, two State 
Bank officials, and a representative of the Land Legislature. Funds were ob- 
tained from the Federal Government (Soforthilfe) and from E.R.P. and other 
public funds. By the middle of 1950 there had been a 20 per cent increase in 
industrial employment, and 430 homes had been built. The pamphlet gives a 
great deal of interesting information about the experiment, and conditions of 
success. 


Biirgerrechte und Besatzungsmacht discusses the effect of the occupation on 
the basic legal rights of the individual. Basic rights under occupation are con- 
sidered in the light of the Hague Conventions, the Occupation Statute, and other 
international agreements. The position is then considered from the standpoint 
of the German citizen as regards his individual rights, freedom from arrest, and 
confiscation of property. Another section deals with legal redress from acts of 
the occupying authorities and the legal aspect of compensation, and finally with 
the position under German law of German officials in respect of claims against 
them for measures taken by them under the order of the occupation authority. 

H. G. LIDDELL 
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IM NAMEN DEs GESETzES. By Gerhart Herrmann Mostar. Hamburg, Hoffmann 
und Campe, 1950. 293 pp. 84"5}”. DM 7.80. 

AT first sight this book appears to be little more than a collection of stories and 
scenes from the court-room such as a worker homeward bound can read in his 
evening paper. The author makes clear in his preface, however, that the object 
of the book is not to provide sensational reading but by recording distressing 
cases and occasions where an over-rigid legal code has acted harshly, to make the 
German people and the German lawyers aware of their position under the law 
and of the anomalous relics of the Hitler period. 

Herr Mostar originally gave these impressions of the courts to the public in 
a weekly series of broadcasts and he tells us that he was much criticized for doing 
so. One can see that there are features which would offend certain sections of the 
public but on balance it seems good that those unimaginative Germans only too 
willing to accept the law uncomplainingly should have been shocked and if 
possible cured of complacency. The gruesome story of the bar-lady separated 
by the war and the Russian front from the man she was going to marry, who had 
to produce her child in the face of the displeasure of society, makes most un- 
pleasant reading. But it is very much a sign of the times, and the author will 
have done a service if his words have helped to bring humanity into the handling 
of such cases. Or again, the case of the youth who stole for no apparent reason 
and with little thought for the value of his acquisitions, a youth moving from 
village to village, from town to town, restless and rootless, this too is only one 
example of a common occurrence in the Germany of today. Evacuations, 
bombing, the advance of armies, and the arrival of a Red terror have all played 
their part in creating a homeless and hopeless class, which cannot be rehabili- 
tated by severe penalties applied without sympathy and understanding. Not 
only Germans should be aware of the lessons of this book. 

RALPH PosTON 


SOZIALPOLITIK IN DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Ludwig Preller. Stuttgart, 
Franz Mittelbach, 1949. xx-+-560 pp. Tables. Index. 9?” x63". DM 22. 
THIS massive volume with its painstaking and comprehensive documentation 
can almost be regarded as a complete economic and financial history of the 
Weimar Republic. This, however, does not mean that the author has lost his 
bearings. On the contrary: although the description is supported by a wealth of 
statistical information on wages, hours of work, credit conditions, trends of 
national and international trade, although the frequently changing ministries 
are meticulously evaluated with all shades of their political composition, the 
working man’s social welfare always remains in the foreground of the discussion. 
The author was up to 1933 a civil servant in the industrial arbitration machinery 
(Schlichtungsstelle) of one of the German Linder, when he was dismissed by the 
Nazis as politically unreliable. He used this period of unwanted leisure to write 
a complete history of the German social policy since about 1850. The first part 
leading up to 1890 is still to be published; the manuscript of the second part, 
however, from 1890 to 1914, was lost after the occupation of Berlin and the 
author, who after 1945 was a minister of economic affairs and is now an academic 
teacher, is doubtful whether he will ever be able to reproduce it. The loss is 
serious indeed. For the outstanding feature of the work is that its approach is 
from the administrator’s point of view. The author does not simply stick to his 
files but adds valuable digressions into the ideological background (p. 204) and 
the sociological implications of the shift of power from the politicians to the 
bureaucrats, problems which have their interest and importance for other Wel- 
fare States. He shows the interplay between parliamentary parties, trade unions, 
industrial federations, and the changing attitudes of societies like the famous 
Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. Quite apart from its particular subject, the work, 
with its atmosphere of honesty and reliability, is an outstanding contribution to 
the sociological problem of how to transform social ideals into political reality. 
E. ROSENBAUM 
MM 
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OHNE AUFTRAG IN BERLIN. By Sven Hedin. Tiibingen, Internationaler 

Universitiatsverlag, 1950. 280 pp. 9” xX 6}”. DM 10.50. 
Dr HEDIN has remained consistent throughout his long life in his devotion to 
Germany and the Germans. In the early years of the Second World War he 
spent much time in Germany and more in correspondence with Germans in 
high official positions. Received and honoured by the headmen of the third 
Reich, he used his influence and considerable reputation to achieve what little 
he could for the causes he believed were suffering at the hands of National 
Socialism and, in some cases at least, notably that of misgovernment and 
cruelty in Norway, he used the only argument capable of comprehension by 
Hitler and his minions: that of self-interest. Dr Hedin was useful to the Germans 
(though he himself does not seem to have perceived this), whose pathological 
search for respect and approval from outside tended to focus on figures such as 
his; his own emotional dilemma does not strike him. Explorer and geographer, 
patriotic Swede and romantic, he has been drawn into affection for the German 
way of life without appreciating that the reverse of the medal he admires so 
much depicts exactly the tendencies of National Socialism which he chose to 
see as mere aberrations from a movement dedicated to the revival of German 
greatness. 

For all the honesty of his criticisms, Dr Hedin leaves his reader with the 
impression that the worst failings of Hitler can be ascribed to ruthlessness and 
those of his most exalted followers to incompetence. He mistakes the symptoms 
for the cause. His book, excellently produced in Germany, is little more than 
kindly gossip. That it is perhaps too kindly is indicated by the fact that it was 
first translated into German in Buenos Aires, where genial reminiscences of tea 
and cakes with Ribbentrop and Hitler’s dietetic obsession with yoghourt and 
vegetarianism (it pained him to hear that the hardy tribesmen of inner Asia are 
often highly carnivorous) are still welcomed. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


LAND OF LAKEs: Memories Keep Me Company. By Henry McGrady Bell. 
Foreword by Sir Paul Dukes. London, Hale, 1950. x+246 pp. Illus. 
Index. 82” x52". 15s. 

Nosopy in the United Kingdom is more qualified to write on Finland than the 

author of Land of Lakes. Mr Bell was British Consul-General to Finland in 

1918-19 and Honorary Consul-General for Finland in London from 1931 on- 

wards. but he has been far more than that. He went to Finland as a young 

man, stayed there for long periods and—although his work took him to many 
other parts of Europe including Russia—visited Finland again and again. He 
became the friend of the land and the people and interpreter and supporter in 

Finland’s hours of need. 

Land of Lakes is not a book on Finland in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
is the story of Mr Bell’s own life which has been largely inspired by his love and 
admiration for the country. He made it his business to know her thoroughly, 
to learn her languages, to acquaint himself with her customs and her problems 
and especially to meet her people. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to describe 
this book as just another paean of praise for a foreign land. Mr Bell has the sound 
judgement of the successful business man and his grasp of essentials is more 
typical of the man of affairs than of the diplomat. It is surely a record, for 
instance, to have drawn a clear outline of Finland’s history in three pages (pp. 
48-50) and to have done it well enough to enable the reader to appreciate the 
country’s main political, economic, and social difficulties. Some of Mr Bell’s 
character sketches—those of Field Marshal Mannerheim, President Paasikivi, 
and Jakob von Julin for instance—are masterpieces of brevity and lucidity and 
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the reliability of his judgement of men will not be disputed by anyone who has 
had the privilege of knowing one or other of the great Finns whose personal 
friendship the author can claim. 

A. H. Hicks 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Wuo’s NExT? the Lesson of Czechoslovakia. By John Brown. Introduction by 
Lord Vansittart. London, Hutchinson, 1951. 220 pp. Illus. Index. 8}” x 
54”. ras. 6d. 


WITH such a wealth of information about post-war Czechoslovakia at his dis- 
posal, it is a pity that ‘John Brown’, the anonymous author of Who’s Next ?, has 
not made better use of it. As it is, not only is his book full of misprints, unproved 
assertions, and mistakes but it is also out of date. Who’s Next ? was published in 
1951 and ‘John Brown’s’ dedication is dated September 1950. Yet on page 24 
and again on page 26 Dr Clementis is described as still being the Foreign Mini- 
ster though in fact he had ‘resigned’ in March 1950. 

The Five-Year Plan which is described as being ‘in preparation’ (p. 257) had 
already been in operation for nine months when ‘John Brown’ wrote his dedica- 
cation. Zlin, the seat of the Bata organization, was re-named Gottwaldov in 
1948, which would seem to be about the time most of this book was actually 
written. 

Among the numerous unproved assertions, perhaps the most important is 
that during the pre-Revolution crisis in February, 1948, President Bene5 gave 
his ‘full concurrence’ to the proposal that the twelve non-Communist ministers 
should resign (p. 146). This allegation though supported by some authorities is 
denied by others and ‘John Brown’ should have said so, especially as Dr Bene3’s 
refusal to accept the resignations until forced to do so points the other way. 
Similarly, why accuse the unfortunate Chancellor, Dr Smutny, of ‘playing a 
double game’ (p. 163) at this time, without advancing any proof—if indeed proof 
exists. 

In view of these, and many other similar blemishes, Who’s Nex#t ? has little 
value as 4 serious contribution to history. Nevertheless, surprising though it 
may seem, the basic structure of the book is, on the whole, sound. The picture 
is overdrawn and the details are often out of proportion as well as inaccurate. 
But as a somewhat surrealistic account of the way the Communists came to 
power in Czechoslovakia it is not without value. Indeed, it is even possible to 
endorse Lord Vansittart’s dictum that Who’s Next? is a ‘timely warning’— 
provided it is not regarded as a text-book. 

GODFREY LIAs 


UKRAINE AND ITs PEOPLE: a Handbook with Maps, Statistical Tables and Dia- 
grams. Ed. by I. Mirchuk. Munich, Ukrainian Free University Press; 
London, Panchuks, 1949. vii+-280 pp. Maps. Diagrams, Bibliog. Index. 
gi” x6". DM 9g. 15s. 

THIs is a general compilation, on the lines of the ‘Peace Handbooks’ of 1920, 

consisting of sections by seven different authors, and edited by Dr Mirchuk, 

who contributes the sections on the Church and on cultural life. The sections on 
population and economics suffer from lack of recent statistics, but leave no 
doubt of the ability of the Ukraine to hold her own, if she should be fated to do 
so, in these spheres. Dr Mirchuk’s sections come nearest to giving the general 
reader an understanding of the sober and constructive elements in Ukrainian 
nationalism. 

The historical section brings out the paradoxes of the Ukrainian position. 

One is the fact that the Kievan State, which embraced both Muscovy and the 

Ukraine, was the original Rus or Russia; only its centre was in the south. After 
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Muscovy had been under Tatar domination, and Kiev had been even longer 
under Lithuanian and Polish domination, north and south were reunited; but 
this time the centre was in the north. The name Ukraine, originally applied in 
the sense of ‘frontier provinces’ to the Cossack region, was then adopted by the 
south as a whole to distinguish it from the ‘Russian’ north. 

Another paradox is that the Ukrainian language, relegated in Polish and 
Tsarist days to the position of a dialect, has been given full national status by 
the Bolshevist regime, and has now held that status for over thirty years. 

All the writers steer clear, perhaps wisely, of any discussion of the case for 
and against Ukrainian independence. They are all emigrés, and all assume that 
independence is the only solution. But it cannot be taken for granted that inde- 
pendence will be achieved. History has too many instances where peoples, 
originally one, have been divided between north and south by language or other 
circumstances, and been forcibly reunited, and yet the reunion has been lasting. 
Resistance to collectivization might happen anywhere, and is no safe criterion. 
Foreign encouragement for Ukrainian separatism has come repeatedly from 
Germany, Poland, and Austria-Hungary: it has always ended in profound dis- 
illusionment on both sides and has promoted the causes which it was designed 
to defeat. 

F. B, BouRDILLON 


OUTLINE OF UKRAINIAN History. By Clarence A. Manning. Winnipeg, 
Ukrainian Canadian Committee; London, Panchuks, 1949. 59 pp. Illus. 
8” x54". 50 cents. 2s. 6d. 


A CONCISE and useful history by the Assistant Professor of East European 
Languages at Columbia University. 
F. B. B. 


USSR. 


IL MATERIALISMO DIALETTICO SOVIETICO. By Gustav A. Wetter. Turin, Giulio 
Einaudi, 1948. xxiiix 431 pp. Index. 84”x6}". L. 270. 
THIs is an unusual and distinguished addition to the relatively small nucleus of 
essential reference works on the Soviet system. While the economics and 
politics of Soviet Russia have been competently investigated abroad, the 
nature and development of Soviet dialectical materialism—the philosophical 
foundation of all Soviet activity—have been deplorably neglected. This re- 
luctance (especially mong Anglo-Saxons) to come to grips with Soviet dialectics 
is all the more serious because of the dynamic unity of theory and practice in 
the Soviet Union. This lucid, authoritative, eminently fair exposition of Soviet 
dialectical materialism should therefore be the greatest boon to those otherwise 
well-equipped students of Leninism to whom its militant philosophy is often a 
closed book. Father Wetter’s book is divided into two parts. The first, or 
‘Quadro storico’, traces the history of Soviet dialectical materialism from its 
origins in Hegel and Marx to the present official orthodoxy; Lenin’s definitive 
influence on the development of Russian Marxism is analysed and stressed, and 
the controversies with the ‘vulgar materialists’ or mechanists and with 
Deborin’s ‘Menshevist idealism’, the precursor of the now dominant Stalin 
school, examined. The second part consists of a systematic exposition of Soviet 
dialectical materialism, in which its philosophical concepts and laws and 
‘Leninist materialism’ are lucidly set forth. For the most part, Father Wetter’s 
exposition is based on direct quotations from Marxist sources; when secondary 
sources have to be used owing to the inaccessibility of the original material, the 
reader is always informed. This is notably the case in Chapter v1 which deals 
with the philosophical evolution of the U.S.S.R. up to 1931 and for which Soviet 
reference material is relatively thin. Throughout these chapters the author’s 
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comments are unusually balanced and sober, always framed in unexceptional 
scientific terms, and without a trace of that emotional bias and smart ‘come- 
back’ so common in bi-partisan Marxist discussion. The cream of the book for 
the average reader is, I suggest, the short epilogue entitled ‘Conclusions’ (pp. 391- 
401) which summarises the author’s views on this difficult subject in a few 
incisive pages. It is characteristic of his approach that full weight is first given 
to what he calls ‘the positive elements’ of Soviet dialectical materialism (p. 391), 
as compared with other materialist systems, before passing critical judgement 
on it as a whole. In Father Wetter’s opinion, it is its dialectical character which 
at once raises Soviet materialism to a relatively exalted plane and is philo- 
sophically and logically its undoing. ‘Thus’, he says, ‘dialectical materialism 
not only proclaims contradiction as the fundamental element [/’elemento 
essenzialissimo] in the world, but is in itself an imminent contradiction. But as 
Soviet thinkers following Hegel regard contradiction as the vital principle in 
the world, the motive force of its evolution, it is therefore also to be expected 
that Soviet dialectical materialism by the internal law of its own evolution will 
lead to the elimination of itself and of all materialism’ (p. 394). To the layman 
this seems a cogent, if not unanswerable, argument. And it is probably be- 
cause of such penetrating thrusts that this book has received such unfair and 
bad-tempered reviews in the Communist press. 

It is interesting to note Father Wetter’s high estimate of Lenin’s specific 
contribution to Soviet dialectical materialism and of his marked interest in 
philosophical questions. He attributes the survival of philosophy, as a discipline 
in the U.S.S.R., to Lenin’s defence of it against the attacks of the ‘vulgar 
materialists’ who wished to abolish it. Soviet philosophy is nevertheless a 
philosophy sui generis, the creature of politics and lacking a moral philosophy or 
metaphysics. Indeed so attenuated is it that many have challenged its right to 
the name of philosophy. The peculiarly party, messianic character of Russian 
Marxism (in which it radically differs from Western European Marxism) is also 
ascribed to Lenin’s personality. And in line with Berdyaev, Father Wetter 
identifies this partiinost (party character) embracing all aspects of Soviet life 
and thought with the old Slav-Orthodox ideal of ‘integral knowledge’ (p. 396). 
While demurring at the current glorification of Stalin as a philosopher and 
ranking him far beneath Lenin’s stature Father Wetter believes him to be a 
competent ‘dialectician’ (p. 211). There is hope of a ‘real renaissance’, a ‘spring’ 
in Russian philosophy according to Father Wetter, should the ‘leaden cap’ on 
Soviet freedom of thought be removed (p. 225). The reason alleged for this 
somewhat questionable optimism is the stimulus to ‘inquiry, investigation and 
thought’ given by the dialectical character of Soviet materialism (p. 39)— 
though it is difficult to find justification for this view in Soviet intellectual life. 
I am also inclined to think that Father Wetter overestimates the value of ‘the 
viatico [mainstay] of good principles which, owing to the work of Soviet dia- 
lectical materialism’ he alleges ‘are inscribed in the minds of the new generation: 
philosophic realism, intellectuality, etc.’ (p. 395). 

‘Dialectical materialism, the philosophy of Marxism’, according to the Soviet 
dogma is ‘the logical and gnoseological foundation of truly scientific knowledge, 
free from all phantasies and idealism, not to speak of all metaphysics, and there- 
fore is the only true and objective methodology for a concrete scientific investiga- 
tion’ (p. 234). No other philosophy is admitted in the Soviet Union but all 
branches of knowledge including politics are assumed to move and have their 
being on a dialectical basis. Students of Soviet affairs in the non-Soviet world 
all too frequently forget the dialectical mainsprings of the Soviet approach and 
are therefore unnecessarily puzzled by a logical if alien train of thought and 
action. 

On some points, Father Wetter’s book is already slightly dated. Mitin, for 
example, is no longer the guiding star of Soviet dialectical materialism and the 
important new journal Voprosy Filosofii which was launched after his book went 
to press in 1947 would provide interesting additional material for a new edition. 
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An English translation of this book—the second edition of which has already 
appeared in Italian—is urgently needed. 
: Cc. G. 


Tue Soviet Union: Background, Ideology, Reality. A Symposium. Ed. by 
Waldemar Gurian. Indiana, University of Notre Dame Press, 1951. vii+- 
216 pp. 9}”x6}". $3.50. 
Tuis book is not, as its title might imply, a comprehensive study of the Soviet 
Union. It is a collection of eight essays varying in length from fifteen to fifty- 
one pages which ‘explore aspects of the ideology and realities of the Soviet 
Union and provide historical background which may make Soviet theory and 
practice intelligible’ (p. iii). Most of the contributors are well known scholars in 
the United States and include such eminent historians as Professors F. Dvornik, 
M. Karpovich, and P. E. Mosely. But the topics with which they deal are so 
diverse that the book lacks unity in spite of a general introductory essay by the 
editor, Waldemar Gurian, on “The Development of the Soviet Regime from 
Lenin to Stalin’. 

Most readers will find valuable information and much food for thought in the 
essays on ‘Soviet Exploitation of National Conflicts in Eastern Europe’ by P. E. 
Mosely, ‘Methods of Soviet Penetration in Eastern Europe’ by Stephen Kertesz, 
and ‘Religion in Russia, 1941-50’ by N. Timasheff. An essay with statistical 
tables by Naum Jasny on ‘Results of Soviet Five-Year Plans’ attempts to 
measure Soviet economic expansion since 1928 in terms of ‘real’ rouble and U.S. 
dollar prices. It is an extremely interesting piece of detective work. But it will 
probably be too technical for the general reader, while the specialist will regret 
that the evidence for the conclusions and the critical apparatus are not fully 
disclosed. Professor Karpovich and Professor Dvornik provide useful back- 
ground information in essays on ‘Historical Background of Soviet Thought 
Control’ and on ‘Church and State in Central Europe’. The remaining essay on 
“Aims and Methods of Soviet Terrorism’ by V. Petroff has not the same stamp of 
scholarly authority. On the other hand, it is based to some extent on the writer’s 
personal experience of Soviet trials and the operations of the N.K.V.D. 

G. H. BOLSOVER 


Russia By DAYLIGHT. By Edward Crankshaw. London, Michael Joseph, 195r. 
240 pp. 8}" X53”. 15s. 

Mr CRANKSHAW has made a useful attempt to define the present enemy of the 

free world and, in the process of clearing away existing confusions, he shows 

that the Kremlin is the real enemy and issues a much-needed warning to those 

who are carried away by the idea of a crusade against Communism. 

The book falls into four parts: ‘Communism and Eternal Russia’, ‘Stalin- 
ism’, ‘The Cold War’, ‘Cracks in the Kremlin Wall’, and there is a short sum- 
ming up. Of these parts, the first two are the least clear and helpful, while the 
last two are valuable. Mr Crankshaw’s analysis of the Russian character and of 
‘Eternal Russia’ seems to have had its origin in a close study of Dostoevsky and 
of ‘the Devils’ in particular. In fact he is at his weakest when writing of Russian 
history, and the reader feels that he is a more reliable guide to the Soviet Union. 
But these failings should not detract too much from the service which Mr 
Crankshaw has performed in writing a popular study which sheds a great deal 
of light on Communism and the Soviet Union. 

IAN GREY 


SOVIETS IN CENTRAL AsIA. By W. P. and Zelda K. Coates. London, Lawrence 
& Wishart, 1951. 288 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. 83" 54". 25s. 
Tuis book purports to deal with the development of the Central Asian provinces 


of Tsarist Russia into the five Central Asian Republics of the U.S.S.R. The first 
part of the book gives a brief review of the history of the area from about 1000 
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B.C. until 1936, the year when the current Soviet Constitution was adopted and 
the political structure of Soviet Central Asia took on its final shape. Naturally 
enough the authors have treated the development of the area during the Soviet 
period in much greater detail than they have its preceding history. The second 
part of the book is devoted to a description of each of the five Central Asian 
republics in turn as they are today. 

The authors have had the unusual and inestimable advantage of having been 
permitted by the Soviet authorities to travel through the area quite recently. 
They do not, unfortunately, appear to have derived from this privilege, which is 
not accorded to persons whose views are not as invariably welcome to the Soviet 
regime as their own, an acquaintance with much more than the official Soviet 
view of the Central Asian republics and their official history, as re-written by 
Marxist theologians. In addition the book is rendered intolerably tedious in 
places by unilluminating quotations from contemporary Soviet text-books and 
by the authors’ glib use of meaningless jargon, such as the phrase ‘the struggle 
for power between the Soviets and the local reactionaries’, on page 66. 

The second part of the book in particular could have been produced by any- 
body with access to the propaganda booklets issued by the Soviet authori- 
ties, and consequently does not even conic up to the admittedly inadequate 
level of our knowledge of this subject. The work is illustrated by photographs 
taken from the Soviet News, which are about as informative and reliable as any 
emanations from so politically interested a source. The whole is finally garnished 
with an introduction which does little but make childish innuendoes against 
British imperialism. 

P..ViB. 


AssASSINS AT LARGE: Being a fully documented and hitherto unpublished 
account of the executions outside Russia ordered by the G.P.U. By Hugo 
Dewar. London, Wingate, 1951. x-+203 pp. 83”53”. 12s. 6d. 

SENSATIONAL though the title of this book may appear, it can very justly and 

soberly be applied to the instigators of the sinister deeds patiently reconstructed 

here by Mr Dewar. It is in many ways a timely work, For though in their day 
these assassinations and kidnappings made sensational headlines, they were for 
the most part perpetrated before 1939, and are now largely forgotten by the 
general public. This material is therefore important as a background to post-war 

Soviet political moeurs and power techniques. But it must be remembered that 

in none of these cases, not even the notorious assassination of Trotsky, has it 

been possible to bring the ‘assassins’ to justice in a court of law, however strong 
the circumstantial evidence. 

Mr Dewar’s book consists of an introduction to his unsavoury subject, twelve 
case studies including an impressive account of Trotsky’s assassination, a sum- 
ming up, and a note on the G.P.U. There is, unfortunately, no index. With one 
exception, I am in general agreement with Mr Dewar’s conclusions based on a 
mass of circumstantial evidence indicting the Kremlin. The exception is the 
murder of Kirov. In this case I found Mr Dewar’s indictment of Stalin more 
ingenious than convincing. In fact, I am not convinced at all, nor am I aware of 
any documentary material on which he could base his thesis that Kirov, as 
opposed. to Stalin, was in favour of a ‘new course of conciliation towards the 
Opposition elements’ (p. 154). Even if he has not proved his case, Mr Dewar 
has unearthed many interesting points in investigating “Who killed Kirov?’, as 
he has done in every chapter of the book. C6 


Justice 1n Russia: an Interpretation of Soviet Law. By Harold J. Berman. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1950. x + 322 pp. Index. 8}” x 53”. $4.75. 31s. 6d. 


Tuts book, the third study published by the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard, is concerned with much more than Soviet legal theory. Mr Berman has 
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been at pains to discover how the theory works out in practice. To this end he 
has wisely supplemented his reading by discussions with recent Russian exiles. 
He has adopted a threefold approach to Soviet law. First, regarded as socialist 
law, he discusses the influence of Marxist theory, as well as the requirements 
imposed by planned economy. Next, he studies the peculiar Russian tradition, 
of which traces are evident in the modern system. This necessarily brief section 
is of somewhat too superficial a character. There is no mention, for example, 
in the authorities cited, of the works of Vladimirsky-Budanov. Lastly Mr 
Berman discusses the ‘parental’ features of Soviet law, with its emphasis on 
education and on the remoulding of character. The whole survey is complete, 
clear, and useful. 

After a preliminary period of Marxist enthusiasm, during which law was 
expected to wither away any moment, the Russians have rediscovered the 
value of law. That is to say, they have discovered the convenience of legality 
as an element of stability in the State and of legal rather than administrative 
norms for regulating relations between, say, State enterprises. Mr Berman is 
well aware of the co-existence of law and illegality—large areas of public life 
remain quite untroubled by law. How far Mr Berman is right in seeing in this 
‘official compartmentalization of the legal and the extra legal’ (p. viii) 
some ray of hope that the legal sphere may ultimately conquer the extra-legal 
is another matter. As Laband showed forty years ago, true law can only 
exist where there is a conflict between bearers of rights. A slave owner may 
enact and at times observe detailed and excellent rules for governing his slaves, 
but they are not law. So the rules in the legal compartment may appear to be 
law, but only until such time as the long arm of the extra-legal compartment 
stretches out to disregard them or to mould them to its own ends. 

It is regrettable that this work contains no bibliographical list. 

L. B. SCHAPIRO 


BoLsJEVISM INGEN ExportTvARA. By Marika Stiernstedt. Stockholm, 
Albert Bonniers, 1950. 120 pp. 7?” < 5”. Kr. 4.25. 
Tue author borrows her title from Ilja Ehrenburg’s speech at the Stockholm 
congress of the ‘Peace Committee’ in March 1950. Others besides the immediate 
audience would welcome a convincing interpretation of what the Russian 
journalist meant by saying that his creed was no export commodity. But the 
present brochure, though refreshingly well balanced, does not carry the analysis 
very far. It contains some interesting reminiscences of Russia under the old 
order as seen through Polish eyes and notes of a further visit in 1934, but 
for the rest Fru Stiernstedt is chiefly commenting upon facts of Russian history 
and of the ideological drama of more recent years which are already fully 
accessible to English readers. 
T. K. DERRY 


I CHosE Justice. By Victor Kravchenko. London, Hale, 1951. 418 pp. Illus. 
83” x53”. 15s. 
WHEN Kravchenko’s book, I Chose Freedom, was published in 1947, the Stalin- 
ists, unable to refute its basic facts, fell back on scurrillous abuse of the author. 
One result of this world-wide campaign of personal slander was the law-suit 
brought by Kravchenko against Les Lettres Frangaises, which had alleged that 
the book was a lying concoction of the Mensheviks in collaboration with the 
United States Intelligence Service. In I Chose Justice Kravchenko gives a 
popularized account of this lawsuit, in which the question of authorship drop- 
ped into the background and the truth or falsehood of his statements about the 
Soviet regime became the dominant issue. The value of the book lies in the 
statements made by the Russian refugees and the revealing attitude of the 
defence and its witnesses. To the evidence of these witnesses Kravchenko adds 
his own comments and arguments (he makes a few factual errors about the 
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early Russian trials on page 142) many of which are extremely telling. The ver- 
batim report of this trial, published in Paris’ (with an index), will probably be 
found more useful by the serious student, although it does not contain the 
facsimile reproductions of Soviet prison documents, etc., given as an appendix 
to Kravchenko’s book, It is a pity that this book has no index. 


Huco DEWAR 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND: the Soviet System of Mind Control. By George 


S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1949. xx-+378 
pp. Index. 83" x52”. $4. 


THE title of this book is borrowed froma short story by H. G. Wells and in the 
Prologue a number of analogies are drawn between Wells’s imaginary land and 
present-day Russia. In the story the hero is left struggling to return to a land 
of sight, but it is clear that the authors of this book have very little hope that 
any effective struggle of this kind is ever likely to be made from inside the Soviet 
realms of rigid rule. At any rate they think that it is safer not to assume that 
this will happen, and so, after their long, but carefully documented study of the 
nature and effects of Soviet control, they formulate twelve points of policy for 
the American people in particular and for all lovers of freedom everywhere. 
These are: to build the foundations of world peace through international organi- 
zation; to keep their country strong; to halt the aggressions of the Politburo- 
controlled Soviet Government; to speed the economic recovery of Europe and 
the world; to support and nourish liberal regimes everywhere; to liquidate 
speedily the entire colonial system and mentality; to fulfil the democratic 
promise of their history at home; to rebuild the economic foundations of their 
democracy; to welcome all oppressed and persecuted would-be immigrants; to 
strive for more understanding of the contemporary social world, and to develop 
an educational programme dedicated to freedom and democracy (pp. 359-64). 

These broad and sweeping exhortations are preceded by an argument which 
begins with a study of Russian social theory and practice at and since the 
Revolution of 1917. This is conducted largely in terms of a recital of views and 
acts of Lenin and Stalin leading to an exposition of ‘the Soviet apocalypse’, 
which is the revelation that social systems must inevitably pass through various 
stages until, peacefully or violently, a period is achieved in which ‘the institution 
of private property in the means of production is abolished and a society without 
classes inaugurated’. This vision, it is repeatedly asserted, the Soviet leaders now 
believe will be fulfilled in ‘the present epoch’ (p. 45). But the original idea that it 
can be achieved peacefully has gone for ever. 

The authors then take in turn literature, drama, music, science, and educa- 
tion, and try to show, in the main by extensive quotations, how all of them have 
been turned into offensive weapons for the apocalyptic achievement, by a rigor- 
ous control of what their practitioners believe and propagate. They also set 
out to show how the intelligentzia generally are, both in Russia and abroad, 
turned into active and violent crusaders in the interests of the current Russian 
form of Communist ideology. 

The book is quite frank and open propaganda. It does not attempt in any 
way to belittle or to undervalue the tremendous achievements of the relatively 
small group which controls the behaviour of the Russian people. It no doubt lays 
the principai stress less upon what has been done than upon how it has been 
done. Whether the authors’ selection of evidential material fully justifies their 
profoundly disturbing picture of immediate and probable expansionist activities 
each reader must try to decide for himself. The book is certainly extremely well 
organized and written in a clear and intensely interesting style. 

F, C. BARTLETT 


1 Le Procés Kvavchenko Contre Les Lettres Frangaises. La Jeune Parque. 
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Our ALLY: THE PEOPLE OF RussiA, As told to Myriam Sieve by William A. 

Wood. New York, Charles Scribner, 1950. xiv-+288 pp. 8}x5#”". $3. 
AMERICA has always produced more books on the ‘I worked in Russia’ 
theme than Britain has, and it is encouraging to find, as late as 1950, that yet 
another of them can be published. Mr Wood, who had been Chief Engineer 
of the American Brass Company, was invited to go to Russia in 1930, and he 
worked there with a few interruptions until 1942, when he was seventy-five years 
of age. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading; it is not polemical, and though 
Mr Wood describes himself as a diehard Republican, his politics obtrude very 
little. He was impassioned for his job and he clearly liked the Russian people— 
or almost all of the thousands with whom he had to deal. His book is in fact more 
valuable in its simple, uncomplicated reporting than many books which set out 
to present a case about Russia. One hears again of the fatuous red tape, the 
interminable discussion taking precedence over urgent work, the class distinc- 
tion between technicians and workers, the sacredness of written contract (and 
of no other sort of contract), and most of all of the remarkable kindness and 
humanity of the Russian people. 


WRIGHT W. MILLER 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


ISLAM IN THE MODERN WORLD: a series of addresses presented at the Fifth 
Annual Conference on Middle East Affairs, sponsored by the Middle East 
Institute March 9-10, 1951. Ed. by Dorothea Seelye Franck. Washington, 
Middle East Institute, 1951. 76 pp. 9”x6”. $r. 


THE President-emeritus of the American University of Beirut invites us ‘to 
encourage the [Muslim] rising generation to use altruistic service and social 
reform as a modern substitute for the old medieval institutions of Islam’ (r. 18), 
with Coca-Cola (p. 10) apparently as a quasi-sacramental species for this ..ypo- 
stasis of welfare-democracy. Philip W. Ireland, however, sees more clearly 
(pp. 65~76) the inadequacy of such pussyfoot substitutes; militant Islam will 
continue to prefer the ‘red biddy’ of Moscow-inspired anti-Westernism. 
GEORGE KIRK 


Ex-ITALIAN SOMALILAND. By Sylvia Pankhurst. Foreword by Peter Freeman. 
London, Watts, 1951. 460 pp. Illus. Maps. 8?”x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


Tus readable book sketches the history of that bushy, sandy, sun-baked piece 
of land stretching from Cape Gardafui to beyond the Juba River, and its hand- 
some, crafty, intelligent inhabitants. The story progresses with varying degrees 
of detail from the Middle Ages to interesting accounts of recent discussions at the 
United Nations, although the part played by the territory in the overrunning 
and subjugation of Ethopia by Italy in the nineteen-thirties is omitted. 
However, the value of the book dwindles due to two important considera- 
tions. First, its bitterly anti-Italian tone takes the story out of the class of 
objective history into that of brazen propaganda. Secondly, the book does not 
accentuate sufficiently either the nature of the people or their land. 
Nine-tenths of all Somalis are nomadic, owing allegiance solely to their 
tribal system. They wander over their bushy desert as they please, regardless of 
boundaries, guided only by the state of the water-holes, tribal custom, and 
occasional government order; they are by no means peaceable, and murderous 
raiding is endemic, especially in the disputed Ogaden, where the writ from 
Mogadishu and Addis Ababa has never run effectively. It is a minority only of 
enlightened Somalis, together with some detribalized townsmen and opportun- 
ists, who form the basis for the present immature Somali political (as opposed to 
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tribal) thought and plans. This vocal but unrepresentative minority receives 
disproportionate attention in Miss Pankhurst’s book. 


BRYAN HENRY 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND MIssIons IN EturoptA (including Eritrea and the 
Somalilands). By J. Spencer Trimingham. Foreword by Alexander 
McLeish. London, World Dominion Press, 1951. viiit+74 pp. Maps. 
7h" X5". 2s. 6d. 


THIS survey faces the question of low the missionary enterprise of Western 
Churches may become in a real sense the inspiration of the Ethiopians and of 
their social order. It deals with the relations of missions to the national (Coptic) 
Church, and with missionary extension amongst Muslims and Pagans. United 
Nations decisions concerning Italian Somaliland and Eritrea are noted and there 
are also some useful maps and statistics. 

This book is to be commended for the concise and informative way in which 
it deals with little known and difficult religious questions. 


FE. Puiriep EASTMAN 


A JERUSALEM UN DRAPEAU FLOTTAIT SUR LA LIGNE DE FEv. By Jacques de 
Reynier. Preface by Paul Ruegger. Neuchatel, La Baconniére, 1950. 
224 pp. Illus. Maps. (Histoire et Société d’Aujourd’hui.) 7}”x5}". 
Sw. frs. 5.50. 
Tuis personalexperience of Jerusalem in the Israel—Arab war of 1948 comes neither 
from latter-day Zealot nor modern Boabdil, but from a seeming survivor of a 
past civilization, the International Red Cross. We see the British, abdicating 
through the failure of nerve of a Government whose sole achievement in Pales- 
tine was the grim realization of their out-of-office fatuity: ‘Let the Arabs be 
encouraged to move out as the Jews move in’. We see the platoon of United 
States marines, sent to guard their consulate but rescued by the Red Cross from 
the quarters in which they had been cut off by the guerrilla (pp. 125-6)—a symbol 
of theiy Government’s irresolution. We see the United Nations mediator, suspect 
by the Arabs because of the partition policy of ‘Lake Success’, embarrassing the 
Red Cross by his display of their hitherto respected symbol on uniform and 
vehicles (p. 148), and then falling victim to Jewish extremism. Finally we have 
the combatants, par nobile fratrum in their ruthlessness: the Arabs out of 
primitive savagery, the Haganah and its ‘dissident’ allies by deliberate policy; 
with the Jewish Agency publicists darkening counsel by their habitual use of 
suppressio vert and suggestio falsi. The first-hand accounts of the two reciprocal 
massacres, Dair Yasin and the Hadassah convoy (pp. 69-82), are capital in this 
connexion. 


GEORGE KIRK 


RULERS OF Mecca. By Gerald de Gaury. London, Harrap, 1951. 317 pp. 
Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” x 53”. 21s. 


In chronicling the dynasties which have ruled Mecca from pre-Islamic times 
until its conquest by King Ibn Saud in 1924, Colonel de Gaury’s main intention 
was ‘to bring to light the unknown medieval history for the English-reading 
public. ...1 have not enlarged upon recent happenings or political history 
which is comparatively well known’ (p. 8). 

The reader must not, therefore, expect to find any new detail on the 
emergence, during the present century, of the venerable Hashimi dynasty 
from the comparative obscurity of Mecca on to the plane of Middle Eastern, 
if not world politics. On the other hand, the whole book is valuable back- 
ground reading in creating the atmosphere of dynastic and personal intrigue 
which, despite the fragile veneer of parliamentary democracy and economic 
determinism, still dominates the politics of the Arab world, as the murders of 
King Abdullah and Riyad as-Sulh have reminded us. 
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Incidentally, it is regrettable that an Arabist should have given further 
circulation to such mis-spellings as Abdilillah (for Abd ul-Ilah) and Abdulla. 
Why tolerate a solecism of the tobacco trade when Colonel de Gaury would 
not think of writing ‘Alla’? 

GEORGE KIRK 


MEN AGAINST THE DESERT. By Ritchie Calder. London, Allen & Unwin, 1951. 
186 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 83” x52”. 12s. 6d. 


Men Against the Desert is the result of a request made to Mr Ritchie Calder, 
Science Editor of the News Chronicle, to report on the problems, work, and 
personnel of desert research stations in the Middle East and North Africa. The 
project was a joint operation of the Natural Sciences and Mass Communica- 
tions Divisions of Unesco, working with the U.K. National Co-operating Body 
for Education, and the story was to be told in ‘headlines and a running com- 
mentary in over forty newspapers in thirty-two countries, and to be carried 
on the radio all over the world’ (p. 10). As Mr Calder has an easy style and every 
facility was put at his disposal, the deserts were no doubt ‘got across’ (p. 10) to 
a numerous public, as well as to 15,000 British schools by whom he was cheered 
on his way at various points of departure in the desert with signals ‘Another 
thousand schools joined today’ (p. 10). Unfortunately, the speed of the author’s 
journey through areas whose problems and population were apparently pre- 
viously unknown to him has led to inaccuracy which does no credit to Unesco 
and is made worse by the introduction of unnecessary snippets of historical 
information and often ridiculous comments on Arab and Islamic affairs. The 
Muezzin is said to call the faithful to prayer with the phrase ‘Allah ila la Allah’ 
(p. 25). This makes no grammatical sense and, verbally translated, reads 
‘Allah except no Allah’. The author is incorrect in suggesting that shoes are 
removed in mosques and mats turned back because the visitors are infidels (p. 60). 
It is simply a matter of traditional hygiene, and of preserving carpets which 
are rapidly worn out by heavy European footwear and must be kept clean since 
the worshipper puts his forehead against them in prayer. In Jerusalem, the 
author evidently failed to realize that a water supply was laid on from the 
Yarkon during the Mandatory period before the war (p. 167). These and 
numerous other blemishes discredit a work which contains a considerable 
amount of useful information, not elsewhere conveniently collected in popular 
form. The concluding chapter, where the author has kept strictly to the point, 
is a clear, concise, and readable summary of the subject. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


SOUTH ASIA 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN AsIA: being the Waynflete Lectures delivered in the 
College of St Mary Magdalen, Oxford, 1949. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1951. xi+124 pp. Index. 8?” x53". Ios. 6d. 

A NEw book by Sir Ivor Jennings has of recent years been the occasion for dis- 

appointment. His monographs on the economy and Constitution of Ceylon, 

where he has had a long-standing interest and unique opportunities, revealed 
none of the personal interpretation and authority expected from him. He seemed 
to have become too personally identified to be able to stand aside and assess the 
handiwork which was in some part his own. It is therefore especially gratifying 
to find oneself re-reading The Commonwealth in Asia and to record the many 
good things that it contains. At Magdalen he was able to reflect in some detach- 
ment once more: certainly his reflections in these Waynflete Lectures have put 
us all very much in his debt. Smooth, persuasive, and witty, they are well- 
arranged : comparison and contrast between the experiences of India and Ceylon 
at each stage enliven and illuminate the argument, and often the Ceylonese 
example corrects a false historical perspective or shatters a propaganda sim- 
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plification. There is little loose writing. If memory serves, some repetitions 
have been pruned, some generalizations have been modified between speech and 
print: the judgements remain shrewd, perceptive, and stimulating. 

Sir Ivor treats of the whole area as a single unit sharing successive invasions 
but, despite the anomaly and illusion of unity created by British rule, con- 
stituting nothing like a bloc in Asian or Commonwealth relations—so diverse are 
the cultures. Communalism grew naturally: British policy did not create it, even 
if unconsciously it strengthened it. On the problems facing universal suffrage 
amongst such class and cultural divisions, on the difficulties facing political and 
technical education, on the peculiar middle-class exclusiveness of government, 
politics, and trade unionism, and the inappropriate rootlessness of Marxist 
Communism, he is a fascinating guide. Where the book is strangely weak is in 
the two essays on the Constitution of India and Ceylon: here again we miss the 
fresh approach, the illuminating comment, which delights us elsewhere in the 
book. 


A. F. McC. MADDEN 


THE CoNnsTITUTION OF INDIA. By G. N. Joshi. London, Macmillan, 1950. 
xix+450 pp. Index. 7?”5". 12s. 6d. 

THE new Constitution of the Republic of India was only published on 26 Novem- 
ber 1949, and it came into effect on 26 January 1950. As no elections have yet 
been held under it, it is true to say that many important parts of it, and in par- 
ticular the bi-cameral legislature, have not yet come into force. It must follow 
therefore that a book on the Constitution of India published in 1950 is bound to 
be confined almost entirely to a paraphrase of the document itself with some 
occasional commentary. As the Constitution runs to 250 pages and consists of 
395 Articles and 8 Schedules, the mere task of transcription is bound to take up a 
great deal of space. Within the limits thus imposed upon him by circumstances, 
Mr Joshi has written an interesting book. As an advocate of the Supreme Court 
of India, and formerly a Professor of Constitutional Law at the Government Law 
College, Bombay, he approaches the subject as a lawyer, but he does not confine 
himself too narrowly to a strictly legal approach. His exposition of the Constitu- 
tion is usually clear, and his comments are helpful. Inevitably he has to rely on 
what has happened under the Constitution of 1935 when he discusses problems 
of the interpretation of the new Constitution, and it will be interesting to see 
how far what has been done in the past will be followed in the future. The book 
may be commended to those who would like to get a picture of the new Con- 
stitution and who find the document itself formidable and not always self- 
explanatory. 


K. C. WHEARE 


EconoMic CONSEQUENCES OF DIVIDED INDIA: a Study of the Economy of 
India and Pakistan. By C. N. Vakil. Bombay, Vora, 1950. 555 pp. Map 
endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 10” x62”. Rs. 21. 

THE economic consequences of partition depend so largely on the unpredictable 
factor of the good or bad relations between India and Pakistan that no long- 
term assessment of them is yet possible. There are, however, certain immediate 
problems, resulting from the creation of Pakistan, which need to be widely 
understood and singularly little has yet been written about them. Mr Vakil’s 
book is therefore welcome, though it is to be regarded as a convenient reference 
book rather than as a profound or objective study. 

Mr Vakil’s objectivity is necessarily limited by two of his virtues—his 
patriotism and his progressiveness of mind. The former quality leads him to 
accept uncriticially the old shibboleth of the arrested economic development 
resulting from foreign rule, while the second makes him write a little complacently 
about the new concept of the Welfare State and the ‘acceptance of labour 
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leaders as equal partners in evolving policy with representatives of industry’ 
(p. 19). 

He makes a genuine effort to be fair in dealing with the issues between India 
and Pakistan and he succeeds to a greater degree than most Indian and Pakis- 
tani writers. The same fairness leads him, in spite of his fondness for the Weifare 
State, to recognize the limitations of government planning and the unreality of 
most of the plans actually e.olved. Indeed he writes severely of the over- 
ambitious planning and the fluctuations of policy which drove business men in 
India nearly mad in the first two years after the transfer of power. 

His estimate of the relative economic strengths and weaknesses of India and 
Pakistan is fair and comprehensive. He is clear too that both countries rightly 
want to encourage foreign capital, but he does not altogether realize thai, from 
the point of view of the foreign investor, the Industrial Policy Statement of 
Pakistan was much more encouraging than that of India—though in <ecent 
months the Indian practice has been better than the statement. Nor does he 
allow sufficiently for the effect of crushing taxation in destroying incentive and 
discouraging potential investors, whether Indian or British. It is a pity too that 
he does not deal with the deterrent effects of the unrealistic labour policy of the 
Government of India and the great harm done by the Tribunal system. 

In spite of these criticisms, the book is useful and comprehensive, and the 
author deserves gratitude for having produced it while the immediate economic 
problems of partition are still urgent and unsolved. 

P. J. GRIFFITHS 


INDIA SINCE PARTITION. By Andrew Mellor. London. Turnstile Press, 1951. 
viii-+-156 pp. Bibliog. Index. 73”*5”". 7s. 6d. 

In an easy, overflowing narrative, Mr Mellor supplies in modest form the need 
for an account of the Indian scene from the time of partition. In doing so he 
fills in the background with a brief description of events leading up to partition. 
These three introductory chapters entitled: ‘Background to Change’, ‘Open 
Diplomacy’, and ‘The Plan of June 3rd’ give a very fair picture, defects in which 
must be attributed in the main to compression. 

Still, there is one unavoidable criticism: he quite rightly stresses the dynamic 
force of Mr Attlee’s statement in the House of Commons on 20 February 1947, 
in which the date of the transfer of power was announced as being not later 
than June 1948. Mention of the statement is not complete without a specific 
reference to the earlier statement by Mr Amery in August 1940. Then the under- 

taking was that the new Constitution after the war should be framed by Indians 
in India and accepted by Great Britain so long as it would not be repudiated by 
large or powertul elements in Indian national life. To use Mr Attlee’s own 
words, his announcement of 20 February 1947 was, in a real sense, the fulfilment 
of British policy. The offer in 1940 was not accepted, but it remained open, and 
thus made the transfer of power soon after the war inevitable. 

In describing events after the attainment of independence on the basis of 
partition, Mr Mellor practically confines himself to conditions in the new India 
and his is a valuable interim report worthy of study. 

EDWIN HAWARD 


THE PROBLEM OF FRENCH INDIA. By N. V. Rajkumar. New Delhi, All-India 
Congress, 1951. 108 pp. Maps. 7}”x 42”. Rs. 1.4. 
MR N. V. RajKuMAR, who is Foreign Secretary of the Indian National Congress 
Party, gives the point of view of India in setting out here most usefully the 
position in regard to Franco—Indian negotiations on the future of the compara- 
tively small remaining French Possessions in India. The anomaly of the 
existence of the French and Portuguese remnants of the territories formerly 
under the East India Companies of those two countries is obvious. Yet it would 
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be ungenerous not to recognize a respectable sentiment which memories of the 
past must evoke in the minds of French and Portuguese alike. In this book the 
question of Portuguese India does not arise. 

Mr Rajkumar gives a factual account of the administrative, economic, and 
commercial set-up of the four French Settlements: Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahe, 
and Yanam. (Chandarnagar was transferred to India on 2 February 1951.) The 
total area of the four Settlements is about 200 square miles, the population 
362,045, and the revenue about Rs. 72 lakhs. Mr Rajkumar gives the terms of 
the Agreement reached by India with the French Government in 1948, and a not 
so objective account of events in these four Settlements since that Agreement 
was reached. He then examines the prospects of the referendum whereby the 
destiny of those four Settlements is to be determined. It is not clear, however, 
that the problem of satisfying French amour-propre and, indeed, what may be a 
not entirely discreditable desire on the part of the inhabitants for the preserva- 
tion of the status quo, will be easy to adjust to the eager pressure of the new 
Republic of India. It is to be hoped that the diplomacy of both countries will be 
equal to finding a solution. 

Epwin Hawarp 


INDIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Proceedings of the India~America Conference 
held in New Delhi in December 1949. Introduction by A. Appadorai. 
London, Oxford University Press for the Indian Council of World Affairs 
and the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. v-+79 pp. 8?” x 5%”. 
5s. 

THE purpose of this Conference was to explore relations between India and the 

United States in the political, economic, and cultural fields and to promote 

understanding and research thereon. No resolutions were passed. 

Especially topical was the discussion of Indian and American views regard- 
ing the new Chinese Government and the prospects for future political co- 
operation between India and the United States. On the subject of an Indo- 
American Commercial Treaty quotations from Indian and American sources 
showed contrasting views: the Indian source declared that the United States 
had shown a strong preference for India’s adoption of the policy of allowing 
maximum freedom to private enterprise, whereas India’s economic policy was 
based on a planned regulation of trade and industry, though such a planning 
need not necessarily involve regimentation of enterprise. The American point of 
view was that Indians were unwilling to accept a proposal that any American 
concern complying with whatever qualifications India might set up should be 
admitted on an equal basis, for Indians reserve the right to consider each applica- 
tion separately. There was general agreement however that the volume of 
investment required by India (estimated at Rs. 250 crores or $525 million per 
annum) would not be forthcoming on a private investment basis and that the 
requirement could be best interpreted as being one of economic funds or advances 
carrying a distinct political overtone. 

Epwin HAWARD 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA: a General Survey. By N. V. Rajkumar. Foreword by 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya. New Delhi, Foreign Department, Indian National 
Congress, 1951. 90 pp. 7” X42”. 14 annas. 

Tuis brochure performs a useful purpose in bringing together in one place a 

number of the principal resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress, in 

the days before independence, on the subject of Indians abroad. It is unfortu- 
nate that this backward glance into history appears to have become the author’s 
text. It is true that he refers in general terms to the changed position of Indians 
abroad since independence and quotes helpful advice on the subject given by 
Pandit Nehru. But he tells us little or nothing that has not already been docu- 
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mented elsewhere and offers no remedies which have not, in general terms, been 
freely canvassed in past years. 
G. S. BozMANn 


THE KAsuHMIR Dispute. By M. Zafrulla Khan. Karachi, Pakistan Institute of 
cl” 


International Affairs, 1950. 24 pp. 8}” x53”. 8 annas. 


A BRIEF presentation of the Pakistani case on Kashmir as at August 1950. 


PAKISTAN THE HEART OF ASIA: Speeches in the United States and Canada, May 
and June 1950. By Liaquat Ali Khan. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xii-+-151 pp. 
83" X52". $3. 205. 

LriaguaATt ALI KHAN’s speeches deal with such subjects as Pakistan: The Aims 

of a New Nation; The Interests of Pakistan in the World Outside; The 

Economic Aims of Pakistan; Pakistan, The Commonwealth and The Future. 

The book also contains an address by Begum Liaquat Ali Khan on what the 

women of Pakistan are doing, and speeches of welcome by leading United States 

and Canadian political and academic figures, including Walter Lippmann, who 
contributes a preface. 
H. G..L. 


THE LEGISLATURES OF CEYLON 1928-1948. By S. Namasivayam. Preface by 
Margery Perham. London, Faber for Nuffield College, 1951. xxii-+-185 pp. 
Index. 8$” 5%”. 18s. 

Mr NAMASIVAYAM is an assistant legal draftsman in the Ceylon Government 

Service. He is a Ceylon Tamil, and therefore a member of the largest minority 

community. His book is valuable as an objective and well-documented account 

of recent constitutional development in Ceylon, and has special interest also as 
consciously or unconsciously portraying the outlook of many of his community, 
who, forgetting past communal differences, have united with the majority and 
other communities to establish stable government on party lines in the general 
interest. Mr Namasivayam is mistaken at times in his views of the working of 
the constitution. The State Council for instance never sat in separate executive 
session to confirm decisions of executive committees as the Donoughmore 

Commissioners intended, and the examples quoted (p. 74) to show that it did 

are beside the point. The Board of Ministers was not merged into an enlarged 

War Council as suggested (p. 87): the two bodies were quite separate and per- 

formed different functions. Mr Namasivayam says (p. xvi) that his study is 

intended to be a contribution to the understanding of the Ceylon of today. His 
readers will I am sure agree that he has achieved his objective. 
C. H. CoLiins 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


HuMAN BonpDaGE IN SoutH East AstA. By Bruno Lasker. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Pacific Relations; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 406 pp. 93” x6}”. $6. 48s. 

BONDAGE in some form or other is a condition of human life, and Mr Lasker is 

careful to protect himself ‘from a possible charge that in the present study he 

directs attention to the prevalence of a great social evil in another part of the 
world, without admitting its occurrence—sometimes in similar forms—in our 





own occidental society’ (p. 9). Nevertheless, he points out that in many parts of 
tropical Asia economic pressure still degrades the lives of workers incapable of 
emancipating themselves unaided from the involuntary yoke. As conditions in 
totalitarian countries have again shown, he says, humanitarian progress cannot be 
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regarded as automatic. There are still possibilities of reversions to methods of 
human exploitation not long ago thought to be on the verge of extinction. 

In other words, it must not be assumed that because most of the countries 
of South East Asia have won their independence there will automatically be a 
corresponding advance in individual liberty—there may even be a retrogression, 
Debt-slavery, for instance, existed until the eighteen-seventies in the Malay 
States when the British arrived and before their arrival in Upper Burma in 
the eighteen-eighties, and in some parts of South East Asia it still exists, and it 
is a not unreasonable fear that, under independence, there may be areversion to, 
or intensification of, a custom which was accepted as just under recent native 
rule. But even under the most progressive colonial regime, usury was an evil 
from which the people were scarcely relieved in any effective way. 

Mr Lasker, however, is not interested merely in the more outrageous forms 
of injustice which aroused the fierce indignation of reformers in the last and the 
present centuries from Harriet Beecher Stowe to Lady Simon: he is concerned 
with the more subtle and less obvious aspects of human inequality, His study 
deals with the memories and remnants of slavery in South East Asia, with 
serfdom and peonage, with debt bondage, compulsory public services, and 
labour relations in modern enterprise. The work is informed by careful scholar- 
ship and illuminated by a missionary zeal. Even the parboiled realists who are 
inclined to pooh-pooh exposures of human inequality as ‘overdone’, will be in 
danger of sympathizing with his sincere and moderate arguments. The book is 
fully documented with notes and appendixes, 

VICTOR PURCELL 


ALA Barre DE L’ INDOCHINE: Histoire de mon Gouvernement Général (1940-5). 
By Amiral Decoux. Paris, Plon, 1949. iii+-507 pp. Illus. Maps. 9” 5%". 
Frs, 540. 

ApMIRAL Decovux will be remembered as Governor-General in Indo-China on 

behalf of the Vichy Government during the difficult years 1940-5. His present 

book is an apologia for his policy. It is apparent that Admiral Decoux regards 
himself as having been unjustly treated at the end of the war and that, in his 
view, the policy which he pursued in Indo-China was entirely proper. It is 
undeniable that he has a case, and that the severe criticisms which were com- 
monly voiced in Allied circles during the war against his acceptance of the 

Japanese occupation, with all its disastrous consequences for the rest of South 

East Asia, were passed with but little appreciation of his very real difficulties. 

He is perhaps not unjustified in asking what he could have done, other than 

what he did. Resistance to the Japanese would have been unsuccessful; the 

failure of the limited opposition attempted at Langson proved this clearly 
enough; the only effect of continued resistance would have been to expose the 
country to the ravages of a hopeless war. On the other hand, campaigns fought 
with but little more hope were undertaken by Allied forces elsewhere in South 

East Asia in 1941-2, and, in the upshot, it might have been better for the French 

reputation in Indo-China if they had undertaken the forlorn hope. Certainly, it 

is not easy to stomach Admiral Decoux’s boast that by submission to the Japan- 
ese occupation he kept the French flag, alone of all Allied flags, flying in the 

East (p. 164); and it is equally difficult to accept as a justification for his policy 

the argument that in fact Indo-China was not occupied by the Japanese since 

the forces available to him in the country outnumbered the Japanese garrison 

(p. 166). This last argument is one which, it might well be thought, would have 

been better left unsaid. 

B. Ree. 

For FEAR OF WEEPING. By Patrick O’Donovan. London, MacGibbon & Kee, 
1950. 232 pp. 82" x52”. 12s. 6d. 

Mr O’Donovan describes a tour of South East Asia and China in the winter, 


apparently, of 1948-9. The author disarms criticism at an early. stage by 
NN 
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candidly avowing that he is no expert, but merely an observer ; and if the book 
be accepted as a record of the observations, necessarily superficial, of an intelli- 
gent journalist, it will be found thoroughly enjoyable. There are some vivid 
pen-pictures, such as those of the last days of Nanking before the city fell to 
the Communists and of the situation of French planters in Indo-China, which 
are well worth reading. There is, however, necessarily little appreciation of the 
problems with which governmental authorities in South East Asia are now 
faced; and there are a number of errors of fact which could easily have been 
avoided. Thus it is hardly accurate to say (p. 25) that the Chinese were originally 
brought to Malaya by the British, since there were Chinese there centuries before 
the British. Nai Pridi fled from Siam late in 1947, not 1948 (p. §7). li is in- 
correct to say that the leadership of the Karen independence movement in 
Burma comes from ‘their tiny hili State to the north’ (p. 79). It is not necessary 
to spell the Burmese word shwe as schwe (p. 91). Celebes is Celebes and not 
‘the’ Celebes ‘pp. 216, 217). Is it true that ‘pedicabs’ were introduced into 
Singapore during the Japanese occupation? Under the name of ‘tryshaw’ they 
were in use in Burma and parts of India earlier than that. However, the book is 
entertaining and can be recommended for light reading. 
pe A 
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Mao TsE-TunG: Ruler of Red China. By Robert Payne. London, Secker & 
Warburg, 1951. xvii-+303 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6". 18s. 


Or the men in our times who have by violence come to rule great nations, Mao 
Tse-tung remains the least known. Any honest attempt to enlighten Western 
opinion as to his career and opinions must be welcomed and, despite Mr Payne’s 
inability to get outside his subject and his occasional lapses into pure hagio- 
graphy, his book certainly deserves to be read. The point he is concetaed to 
stress is the essentially Chinese character of Mao’s work and inspiration, and the 
relative unimportance of Marxist theory and Russian assistance and advice. 
Nevertheless, he does not pretend that Mao is now other than devoted to the 
idea of world Communism, or that he is not completely constrained by dogma 
into dividing the world into the same areas of unshaded black and white as do 
the Russians themselves. There is for Mr Payne, no possibility of a Tito develop- 
ing here. Apart from the study of Mao’s early years and of the Civil War and 
the L ong March (all of which would be more valuable if Mr Payne were more 
explicit about his sources), the most useful feature of the book is perhaps the 
analysis of Mao’s own writings: “His five major works are all short and could be 
bound together to make a single 300- page book, though another 300 pages of 
notes would probably be necessary if they appeared in an English edition’ (p. 
172). That suggests a very useful job Mr Payne might undertake. Sinologues 
must judge of the value to be put on Mr Payne’s high estimate of Mao as a poet; 
and are we to take calligraphy even in China quite as seriously as he does? 
Mao’s ‘signature, based on T’ang Dynasty models, flows like water; Chiang 
Kai-shek’s signature, based on the classic Han Dynasty script, is squat and 
square like a toad. A Chinese, comparing their signatures would know which 
would conquer the other’ (p. 236). A pity so many lives should be lost, then, to 
prove a foregone conclusion—and a pity that Mr Payne should mind so little 
about it, if they happen to be lost on the wrong side. 
MAx BELOFF 


LA CHINE DU NATIONALISME AU COMMUNISME. By Jean-Jacques Brieux. 

Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1950. 444 pp. Maps. Bibhlog. 9” 5%". Frs. 570. 
M. BriEvx is a young French writer with good academic background and with 
some personal experience in the post-war Kuomintang China. His book pro- 
vides a very readable outline of the development of the Kuomintang and of the 
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Chinese Communist Party, based on French, American, English, and some 
Russian sources. It is clear, concise, and fairly accurate in detail. 

In the main, the Chinese revolution and the conflict between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists are represented as solely a Chinese issue. This is a 
tenable approach, but the author deviates from it in one instance, devoting a 
separate chapter to the American interference during and after the war. He 
interprets American policy as a deliberate design to gain influence in China, and 
completely ignores the Russian role during the period, omitting even the 
mention of Russian occupation of Manchuria which, even in the most pro- 
Soviet interpretation, can scarcely be neglected in the description of the Chinese 
Communists’ rise to power. The author’s sympathies lie fully with the Chinese 
Communists. 

J. FRANKEL 


ON THE Party. By Liu Shao-chi. Peking, Foreign Languages Press; London 
distributors, Collet’s Holdings, 1951. 190 pp. 7}”X5". 3s. 
THE Constitution of the Communist Party of China, as revised in 1945, and 
Liu Shao-chi’s report on it, blend Russian-shaped techniques and ideology with 
some purely Chinese elements. The structure of the party, its ‘democratic 
centralism’, and its precautions against any tendency in individual thinking to 
develop leftist or rightist ‘deviations’, closely resemble the Russian mould. The 
insistence on the ‘thought’ of Mao Tse-tung along with Marxism—Leninism and, 
to a certain extent, also the stress on the ‘mass line’ of the Party are peculiarly 
Chinese. 
J. FRANKEL 


TIME OF FALLEN Btiossoms. By Allan S. Clifton. London, Cassell, 1951. 
xiv-+204 pp. Illus. 7}"x5”". ros. 6d. 
Tuis book contains the reminiscences of an Australian, with some knowledge of 
the language, who went to Japan as an interpreter with the Army of Occupation. 
He appreciates the people and their culture, and finds them kindly and helpful 
and quite without any hostile feelings. He gives his impressions of the peculiar 
ways of the country much as many other such writers have done before. There is 
a rather gruesome description of the Hiroshima bombing and then the author 
goes on to relate what happened in the course of his various duties, from super- 
vising elections and finding concealed hoards to translating love-letters and acting 
as go-between in amorous affairs both commercial and otherwise. He is very 
outspoken about the want of discipline and disorderly behaviour of the Australian 
occupation forces and how they committed violent assaults, theft, and rape and, 
to the even greater surprise of the Japanese, assaulted their own N.C.O.’s and 
officers if they interfered. The author was so ashamed of them that he replaced 
his slouch hat, which fortunately distinguished the Australian contingent, by an 
officer’s peaked cap, so that he should not be taken for one of the ‘Barbarians’ as 
they were nicknamed. British and American troops did not behave in this way 
it seems, neither did the Australian fighting soldiers. The style of the book is 
quite lively and entertaining. 
A. L. SADLER 


CONFESSIONS OF A CHINA-HAND. By Ronald Farquharson. London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1950. 224 pp. Map endpapers. 9” x 6”. I2s. 6d. 
Tue first and last chapters of this book would alone make it worth while. 
‘Herr Hao’ is the story of what is perhaps Mr Farquharson’s major confession 
with its grave departure from British trading methods. But he need not let his 
breach of tradition lay heavy on his soul. Herr Hao’s information was a jump 
ahead all the time, illustrating the difficulty which foreigners have always 
experienced in their dealings with one of the ablest and most astute members of 
the human family. ‘The pity of it’ is that the lack of something which we 
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should perhaps call ‘horse sense’ always seems to let the country down. From 
the First World War China made enough profit to pay off her external loans, 
If her rulers had been practical and honest there would have been an end to the 
miscalled ‘economic bondage’. The foreign Powers with their rivalries, would 
have been wide open to exploitation, as they are today if China could see the 
way her interests lie. “Return to Eden’ illustrates a remarkable chain of 
coincidences, with a series of stirring and pleasantly sentimental links, which 
Mr Farquharson is fortunate in having the opportunity to tell in an appropriate 
setting. 

Some of the intervening chapters will arouse discussion and provoke 
difference of opinion. In the second chapter, for example, Mr Farquharson gives 
his views on the wisdom, or otherwise, of trying to learn the written language 
unless one had to as a member of the Consular or Customs services. More than 
fifty years ago a distinguished scholar, Mr L. C. Hopkins, with that delicious 
sense of humour which has always characterized him, wrote in the preface to 
a translation of a text-book ‘to speak of a man as a sinologue is to think of him 
as a fool’. Mr Farquharson spares the sinologues but does not think much of 
those Englishmen who have thought it worth while to put themselves in a 
position to read a newspaper in colloquial language, a notice outside a yamen, 
or the title deeds of the property they used to look forward to being able some 
day to acquire. 

Chapter 1x, ‘Shanghailander’, tells us something about the Shanghai 
Volunteers. Mr Farquharson has every reason to be proud of the Scottish 
Company. But old members of the famous ‘Light Horse’, to say nothing of 
others, might have something to say on the claim of ‘facile princeps’, saving 
his polite reference to the Chinese Company. There will also be a raising of 
eyebrows at Mr Farquharson’s seeming explanation on page go of the time- 
honoured phrase ‘Ningpo more far’ as the place of origin of the staff of his own 
company and of others. In fact the phrase originated in Shanghai years before 
Mr Farquharson’s company or its predecessor were established in China. In 
the early days of Shanghai when a shroff, who was the Chinese member of the 
staff entrusted with the task of collecting the firm’s outstanding accounts, 
absconded, the invariable explanation of his not being able to be found was— 
‘Have go Ningpo more far’. Ningpo though only about 200 miles from Shanghai 
was certainly far away before the days of railway. All will combine, however, 
to welcome Mr Farquharson’s well merited tribute to the weight-lifting powers 
and endurance of the Chinese coolie, and will enjoy the admirable description 
of the Chinese tally system in action in Chapter vill under the title of “Tallyho’. 

Mr Farquharson’s book will perhaps go some way towards dispelling the 
notion that foreigners in China spent a lotus-eating life. Of the days of which he 
writes and of the three generations or so that went before, it is true that ‘those 
were the days’. But as his stories testify, men worked hard and took risks. If 
their leisure could be and was pleasantly spent the explanation lay in the 
conditions. Men lived within minutes of their offices and the sports grounds. 
A fixed tariff and the cheapness of Chinese produce made for a high standard of 
living. Labour was cheap and so was the China pony. When there was time 
for a long week-end or more, travel, house-boating, and shooting were free for 
all. 


P. H. B. KENT 


THe RippLe oF MacArtTuHurR: Japan, Korea, and the Far East. By John 
Gunther. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1951. xii+219 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. 
12s. 6d. 


TuIs very informative book is the work of a distinguished journalist who has 
been given every opportunity of seeing the Japan of MacArthur. He certainly 
brings out the remarkable qualities of the General and the great success of his 
work there. As sixteenth Shogun, a unique position for a foreigner, he has 
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administered the country peaceably through the Emperor, by whom, incident- 
ally, the author was received. ‘In this part of the world a lost cause does not fail, 
it ceases to exist’, observed the eminent Japanologist, Chamberlain, and this 
characteristic has greatly assisted MacArthur, but even so, his accomplishment is 
extraordinary, as Gunther emphasizes. ‘If’, he says, ‘Korea had had an adminis- 
trator with half the wisdom and political insight and skill, the story might well 
have had a different ending’ (p. 167). Gunther also points out that the excellent 
behaviour of the American soldiers is largely due to the severity with which he 
punished offenders. 

This book is quite comprehensive for its size. It has chapters on Korea, 
Formosa, and Asia generally and its judgements are shrewd and common-sense 
ones. The chapter on the Record of the Occupation describes in detail how 
SCAP works and what it has done for the country. ‘It has made’, he asserts, 
‘the only revolution Japan has ever had, since the Meiji Restoration was only a 
reformation whereby power was shifted within the ruling class’ (p. 210). He 
concludes, however, that greatly though the Japanese admire MacArthur and 
his principles, it is not very likely that militarism or Emperor reverence or 
Shinto have been definitely eradicated, or that the people have any great sense 
of guilt, since, as he rightly surmises, a sense of sin is not part of their make-up. 


A. L. SADLER 


KOREAKONFLIKTEN OCH FORENTA NATIONERNA. By Lennart Hirschfeldt. 
Stockholm, Kooperativa férbundets bokférlag for the Utrikespolitiska 
Institutet, 1951. 128 pp. (Internationell Politik 27.) 8"x5}”". Kr. 6. 


Tuis book by the Director of the Swedish Institute for International affairs 
gives a brief and very clear exposition of the Korean conflict as seen from the 
angle of the United Nations. The author regrets that it is impossible to deal 
with the relations between the three great Powers who play the leading part— 
the U.S.S.R., China, and the United States—because those between Moscow 
and Peking and between these two Communist capitals and Pyongyang are so far 
wrapped in mystery. He has therefore confined himself to an analysis of the 
manner in which a number of States under the leadership of the United States 
have met the situation arising from the outbreak of war in Korea. Dr Hirsch- 
feldt is well known as a reliable political writer and his latest publication will 
assist his countrymen to appreciate the Korean problem. 


A. H. H. 


LA RANDONNEE ASIATIQUE. By Fred Blanchod. 

289 pp. Illus. Map. 9” 5%”. Frs. 9. 
Dr BLANcHOp’s work describes a tour which he undertook in the post-war era 
through the mainland of South East Asia, passing through Malaya, Siam 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. The author is not seriously con- 
cerned with the politics of the countries which he visited, but with the manners 
and customs of their inhabitants and with the nature of the countryside. It is 
essentially a travel book, and a very readable one. 


Lausanne, Payot, 1950. 


Doe kr: 


UNITED STATES 
SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 1949. By Gardner 
Patterson. Princeton, University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1950. X+222 pp. Tables. Index. 9” 6". $1.75. 11s. 6d. 
Tus is a workmanlike survey of a year full of events. Facts crowd the pages, 
but they are well marshalled; there is an orderly sequence in the narrative; by 


notable, but unobtrusive, craftsmanship the auther has imposed a logical! form 
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on the multifarious phenomena. The British reader cannot but be impressed 
by the superb generosity of the United States, when its items are collected to- 
gether. The American author is entirely self-effacing in this respect, stating the 
facts simply, as though they should be regarded as a matter of course. 

The book is well written and motives of policy are clearly and succinctly 
stated. Differences of outlook between the Administration and Congress are 
briefly referred to. The treatment is a little spare; the reader begins to crave at 
times for a fuller discussion of pros and cons, a larger glimpse into the author’s 
own mind. Although the book gives a clear account of momentous events, it is 
not easily readable, and perhaps ought to be classed as a book of reference—indis- 
pensable to the serious student. Its topical interest is diminished by the fact that 
1950 has brought about a remarkable reversal of many trends. 1949 is already 
receding into a past from which we are becoming detached, and the book cannot 
be, as the author may have hoped when he penned it, an appraisal of the near 
contemporary situation. None the less it deserves study by all interested in 
public affairs. 

R. F. Harrop 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By James L. McCamy. 
New York, Knopf, 1950. xiii+-364 pp+x pp. Tables. Index. 8?” x 5?’. 
$4. 

PROFESSOR McCamy has written this book in the eminently sensible belief that 
‘it is just as important to talk about how our foreign policy is made and carried 
out as it is to talk about that foreign policy itself’ (p. vii). Hitherto, he argues, 
the United States, relying on her strength and wealth, has been able to pay for 
her mistakes and to buy support from foreign nations. She may not always be 
able to do so and, in any event, she is not entitled to be satisfied with the existing 
arrangements for the formulation and execution of her foreign policy. The 
Department of State is so organized that it approaches foreign policy in seg- 
ments, and so staffed, especially in the Political Affairs Division, that it lacks 
expert knowledge. The requisite information is not obtained and such informa- 
tion as is obtained is often disregarded. The device of higher-level committees, 
each devoted to a segment of total policy, has failed to produce co-ordination, 
and Congress does not exercise the right kind of control. The result, too often, is 
confusion in national policy and a sense of frustration in the officials primarily 
responsible for it. 

These criticisms, based on experience in government departments and 
agencies from 1941 to 1946, are shrewd and formidable. The remedies suggested 
are somewhat meagre in comparison and generalized in expression. The author, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin, is obviously the 
last man in the world to believe that a highly intricate administrative system 
can be remodelled by a few bright ideas, categorically expressed. Yet, in his last 
chapter, there is a sense of astonishment that the United States, with her high 
level of literacy, her varied racial strains, the premium she puts on individual 
initiative, cannot frame a better system for the conduct of her external affairs. 
It may be that American education, with its highly pragmatic bias, ought to 
bear some part of the blame. It may be that so much is demanded of Govern- 
ments nowadays, American and other, that much of the work will be badly 
done. 


W. L. Burn 


PRESSURES ON CONGRESS: a Study of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion. By 
Fred W. Riggs. New York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1950. xii+260 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8” 5%”. 24s. $3.75. 

To European minds, the pressure group has always seemed a particularly evil 

blot on American politics. It has always conjured pictures of malign railroad 
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barons, sitting smugly in their Wall Street eyries and manipulating the Congress 
at a distance. The organized buttonholing carried on by professional Washing- 
ton loyalists seemed only slightly less flagrant a corruption of political morals 
than the protection bought by gangsters from the city machines. That this 
impression is not altogether fictitious is shown by the recent attempt—however 
unavailing—to enforce the compulsory registration of lobbyists in Washing- 
ton. But it is Mr Riggs’s contention that this is not the whole story; that there is 
another side to legislation by pressure group. He has chosen, as a case study to 
prove his point, the detailed development of a movement to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts. The first of these Acts was passed in 1882, and prohibited the 
immigration of Chinese labourers (as distinct from merchants, teachers and 
ministers, students and visitors), forbade the naturalization of Chinese already 
in the United States, and imposed on them many other restrictions on their 
liberty and equality. With minor variations these laws were unchanged for 
nearly forty years. After 1924 and the general restriction of immigration to 
quotas based on the size of national groups in the United States in 1890, the 
exclusion laws became unnecessary. Yet they were not repealed until 1943. Now 
obviously in choosing this example, Mr Riggs is taking a very special case where 
apathy rather than active opposition was the main obstacle to be overcome and 
where the ‘catalytic group’, as he calls it, had unusual advantages. Other bodies 
similar to the Citizen’s Committee to Repeal Chinese Exclusion have had much 
tougher going ; some have even had to give up. Even so. a study such as this is 
extremely valuable; it illuminates, as no general treatise on American govern- 
ment can ever do, the practical interplay of American political forces. And it 
will bring home to many readers the growing importance in contemporary 
American politics of the disinterested group which pits its enthusiasm against 
the wealth of entrenched interests, its conscientious integrity against more 
polished and experienced special pleading. 
SUSAN STRANGE 


AMERICA’S SECOND CRUSADE. By William Henry Chamberlin. Chicago, 
Henry Regnery, 1950. viii+372 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83”5}”". $3.75. 
Tuts book is a series of animadversions on the role of the United States in the 
Second World War. It is not history but rhetoric. As such it is good. Cham- 
berlin’s arguments are frequently arresting, often irritating. He challenges 
conventional views of the Second World War and makes one reconsider habitual 
judgements, even though his own extreme position may seldom be convincing. 

Chamberlin argues that the Second World War was badly mismanaged from 
the point of view of the national interest of the United States. This he attri- 
butes mainly to the shortcomings of one man—President Roosevelt; and 
secondly, to the infiltration into the American Government of men who, if not 
Communists, were sentimentally sympathetic to Soviet Russia. 

Arguments along such lines have a familiar ring; but it would not be fair to 
dismiss Chamberlin as a reactionary and isolationist. He sometimes sounds like 
one or the other; but his basic criticism of American war-time policy is a differ- 
ent one—that it was not based on calculation of balance of power and national 
interest. Thus, for example, he argues that the best policy in 1939 would have 
been to give Hitler a free hand in Eastern Europe (pp. 39, 51) and that ‘we should 
have made peace with Germany and Japan when they were too weak to be a 
threat to us and still strong enough to be useful in a coalition against the Soviet 
Union’ (p. 342). 

Roosevelt’s conduct of affairs during the war is certainly open to devastating 
attack from this point of view. But he hoped and believed that with the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations it would be possible to dispense with traditional 
forms of international power politics; and he acted on that hope. Hence it is 
essentially unfair, historically, to measure Roosevelt’s acts against a criterion 
which he himself rejected. Any man can be made to appear a fool if one refuses 
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or is unable to understand the motives which impelled him to certain acts and 
prevented others. As a result, Chamberlin’s book is a travesty of history, quite 
apart from several small errors of fact (*.g., on page 192 the nomenclature and 
membership of the Combined Chiefs of Staff is erroneous, and a code-name for a 
military operation is mis-used). 

The most general question this book puts is whether unmitigated Real- 
politik is a more dependable guide to national policy than Rooseveltian or similar 
idealism. One’s answer will no doubt depend on personal temperament; but it 
does not seem to me that Chamberlin has shown that Roosevelt and his illusions 
really hurt the power or welfare of the United States. After all, on Chamberlin’s 
own terms, the United States gained at least as much in national power under 
Roosevelt as did the Soviet Union under Stalin during the Second World War. 

W. McNEILL 


DocUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Vol. XI. I January—31 
December 1949. Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. Prince- 
ton, University Press for World Peace Foundation ; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. xxiv-+-728 pp. Index. 9$”x6}". $6. 4os. 

THE World Peace Foundation can congratulate itself and the editors and 

publishers of this volume on producing before the end of 1950 so comprehensive 

a collection of documents relating to American foreign relations during 1949. 

The arrangement of this new volume follows the same general lines as its pre- 

decessor and is of the same high value. The first two relatively short parts deal 

with general statements of policy and with the management of foreign relations. 

The latter consists largely of excerpts from the report of the Hoover Commission 

which was appointed to enquire into the organization of the executive branch of 

the Government of the United States. These excerpts are not only of great 
interest for themselves but also prompt certain questions and comparisons with 
the British Foreign Service. 

The first two parts of the book are followed by ten parts on different aspects 
of American foreign relations from national defence to international labour and 
social problems. The last three parts are geographical—the Western hemisphere, 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific, and finally Europe, Africa and Western Asia. 
The contents of the last part might suggest that there is no area in the world of 
less concern to Washington than the Middle East. Apart from aid to Turkey, the 
status of Jerusalem, and the plight of Palestinian Arabs, this area does not seem 
to have provided material for American memoranda or speeches during 1949. 
Most of the Arab countries in the Middle East do not even appear in the index. 

PETER CALVOCORESSI 


THE UNITED STATES AND Europe: a Bibliographical Examination of Thoughi 
Expressed in American Publications during 1950. Foreword by Harry J. 
Krould. Washington, Card Division, Library of Congress, 1951. iii+-209 pp. 

Index. 10}” x8”. $1.40. 

TuIs is the third publication in this series of annual bibliographical surveys 

made by the European Affairs division of the Library of Congress. Books and 

articles in periodicals are noted and in every case annotation is sufficient to give 

a clear indication of the scope and value of the material, which is principally 

American. The entries are classified in three main groups, first the situation in 

each European country, second the clash of ideologies as a threat to peace and, 

last, defence efforts through world and regional organizations. There are 470 

entries and an index of authors. 


B. R. K. 
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REVOLUTIONERNAS ARVTAGARE: Sydamerikanskt Perspektiv. By Herbert 
Tingsten. Stockholm, Albert Bonnier, 1950. 111 pp. Maps. 7?”x5”. 
Kr. 6.25. 
PROFESSOR HERBERT TINGSTEN is Editor-in-Chief of Sweden’s most widely read 
newspaper Dagens Nyheter and a prominent supporter of a Swedish pro-North 
Atlantic Pact policy. Revolutionernas Arvtagare contains a series of articles first 
published in his newspaper, written during a journey to South America in 1949. 
The author regrets that so far no history of South America has been written 
which clearly explains why this vast continent was split up into individual 
States. He also points out—in his article ‘Democracy and Dictatorship’ (pp. 
14-25)—that although all these States claim to be democratic, democratic prin- 
ciples seem in fact not to make any headway in them, partly due to constant 
revolutions and dictatorships, and partly owing to the large number of illiterates 
who, as a rule, do not possess the right to vote. Of particular interest are 
Professor Tingsten’s comments on the Perén dictatorship (pp. 26-46). While he 
sharply criticizes it, pointing out that it has practically killed freedom of speech, 
he admits that, compared with life under Hitler or Stalin, Per6n’s regime is mild 
and tolerant: ‘there are no concentration camps, no systematic torture. A 
certain amount of opposition is tolerated and has been permitted all the time’ 
(p. 27). Senora Perén, who is described as representing ‘brilliance and kindness, 
spontaneity as against bureaucracy’ (p. 32), comes in for sharp criticism: ‘Her 
supporters speak of her piety and her intuition and suggest there is something 
mystic and unfathomable about her nature; in the eyes of the critic she is a bad 
actress who has too great a role’ (p. 33). Among other articles is one dealing with 
Brazil’s policy after Vargas’s dictatorship, another on the racial question in 
Brazil and in South America as a whole, and others on Uruguay, and Chile. 
The last one deals with South America’s attitude towards the United States. In 
Professor Tingsten’s view this attitude has changed. ‘Pan-Americanism is 
gradually changing into something more than a geographical-political idea .. . 
it is today just as natural to appreciate the United States as it used to be natural 
not to do so. The United States of America have ceased to be a danger and 
are more and more becoming an example . . .’ (p. III). 
A. H. Hicks 


NEWS FROM SOUTH AMERICA. By G. S. Fraser. London, Harvill Press, 1949. 
224 pp. Illus. 83”x53”. Ios. 6d. 

Mr FRASER spent three months in Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile in 1947 as 
member of a ‘good-will’ student party sent out by the Hudson Institute. He 
claimed knowledge of the language (indifferently borne out by the text) and of 
the general background, and he met many outstanding figures. More important, 
he brought a poet’s perception to his search for underlying significance. Much 
of his book is a naive and superficial record of the tripper in him, at odds with 
the ‘missionary of culture’ (p. 85), and against the good the party may have 
achieved must now be set the frequent personal indiscretions of these pages. 
The chapter on Chile is largely a dithyramb to the Communist poet, since fled 
the country, Pablo Neruda. Of Argentina, where he stayed longest, and in lesser 
degree of the other two countries, Mr Fraser conveys nevertheless a good general 
impression, and his concluding reflexions on the ‘virility, masculine drive, and 
ruthlessness’ of the Latin American character, to the detriment of the more 
European qualities of moderation, scepticism, and tolerance (p. 217), are a fair 
generalization. 


WILLIAM C, ATKINSON 
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ANTARCTIC 


THE ANTARCTIC PROBLEM: an Historical and Pou.tical Study. By E. W. Hunter 
Christie. Foreword by Sir Reginald Leeper. London, Allen & Unwin, 1951. 
336 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 9$”x6}". 25s. 


HERE is a new book on the Antarctic written this time by an historian rather 
than an explorer. The venture is the fruit of high endeavour and must have been 
as thrilling in its execution as many a voyage to that ‘vast Sahara of dry, pow- 
dered snow crystals, ice and intense cold . . . [where, away from the sea] there 
is no vegetation and no moisture and there is no decay. When the wind drops 
and is succeeded by a calm there is complete silence’ (p. 19). Much space is 
given to the early history of the discoveries in the area which, fascinating as 
pure story, leads up to the final chapters on the constitutional issue. It comes at 
a time when territorial title is in dispute and the author with cosmopolitan 
detachment offers the facts of the case. It is a humbling reminder to learn that 
the first wintering within the Antarctic Circle took place as long ago as 1898, the 
year in which Marconi made his first successful wireless transmission from 
Laverick Point, South Wales, a development which has enabled many later 
expeditions to make accurate survey and to keep in touch with the outside 
world. Commercially the region has generally rewarded the merchant adventurers 
and still does so though prudence and wise international agreement have limited 
the slaughter of the mammalian monsters which are the natural inhabitants. 
This book, written with great industry and much historical research, pro- 
vides in a convenient and pleasurable form the background from which an 
informed opinion can be sought cn the problem of the Antarctic which will soon, 
we hope, be settled by conference when other international priorities permit. 
DovucLas MILLER 


GENERAL 


THE SCOPE AND METHODS OF GEOGRAPHY AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL PIVOT OF 
History. By Halford J. Mackinder. Introduction by E. W. Gilbert. 
London, Royal Geographical Society, 1951. 44 pp. Maps. 9?” x6}. 
2s. 6d, 

THESE are reprints of two articles by a famous author which were originally 

printed in the Geographical Journai as far back as 1887 and 1904 respectively, 

and we have to thank both the Royal Geographical Society and Mr E. W. Gilbert, 
who has contributed an introductory essay, for making them available in this 
form. 

As will be agreed, classical papers of this nature must be viewed in their 
historical setting to be fully understood, and neither can be related directly to 
the position which now exists. Thus while the first bears obvious witness to the 
struggle, in which Mackinder played an honoured role, to establish the funda- 
mental unity of geography in the United Kingdom, it has to be appreciated that 
the nature of that unity is still a matter for discussion. The other paper on the 
geographical pivot of history has become very famous in the world of geo- 
politics, although, characteristically enough, neither that article nor its expansion 
in the book, Democratic Ideals and Reality, published in 191g after the First 
World War, received much attention in Britain. Nevertheless it is in these 
writings that we shall find the original idea of the ‘heartland’ which, in some form 
or other, has now passed into popular literature and discussion. Detailed 
examination of this concept is not possible here, but two comments may be per- 
mitted. Firstly, it is quite probable that Mackinder’s views on the heartland 
have been accepted too uncritically and without a full appraisal of ail the 
factors involved, while, secondly, it must never be forgotten that geography, 
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despite popular views to the contrary, is not something fixed and unalterable, 
but, like history, is something which is essentially dynamic. 
R. H. KINvIG 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: a Study of Growth, Fields, Tech- 
niques, Aims and Trends. Ed. by Griffith Taylor. London, Methuen; 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. x-+630 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x 54. 
30s. 5 

In his introduction the editor writes of the need to portray the salient features 

of modern geography, but the reader, after a conscientious scrutiny of over 600 

closely printed pages, is inclined to feel smothered under an amorphous mass of 

facts and opinions, which defy arrangement and analysis. 

Part 1 of the book is a description of the evolution of geography and its 
philosophical basis. A well proportioned and thorough section of this kind 
would have much to commend it, but these six chapters fail in their purpose. 
Professor Tatham, it is true, handles the great theme of German geography in 
the nineteenth century with interest and conviction, but other and contempor- 
ary geographical developments are relegated to less than two pages of scrappy 
comment, and his chapter lacks balance. 

One or two points in Chapters 11 and 111 are plainly important, notably the 
imprint of contemporary philosophy on German geographical work of the early 
nineteenth century, and the subservience of French geography to French 
historical studies until the distinction and influence of Vidal de la Blache freed 
geographical activities from this strait-jacket. These associations are well 
analysed. But why was the topic of the national schools of geography limited to 
French, German, and Slav developments only? It is hardly aggressive to suggest 
that an Anglo-Saxon chapter, if not British and American ones, would have 
rounded off this part of the book more amply. Further, although Hartshorne’s 
emphatic conviction of the place of cartography in geography is quoted on 
page 405, there is no adequate account of its growth. 

Part 11 is entitled ‘Environment as a Factor’, but there seems to be no 
special reason for the list of chapters that follow. Chapters x1, xv, and XVI 
could equally well belong to Part 111, ‘Special Fields of Geography’. Several 
chapters in Part 11 suggest a re-hash, or summary of existing and fuller publica- 
tions. Professor Hare’s treatment of meteorology, on the other hand, has an 
intrinsic interest in its clear evidence of the effect of twentieth-century warfare 
on this specific and technical aspect of geographical studies. Also, the late Dr 
Isaiah Bowman’s account of settlement by the modern pioneer reveals, in its 
style and vigour, an outstanding geographer, with a masterly grasp of this 
particular topic. 

It would be nice to think that Part 111 would commend the geographer to the 
world in general, and to the academic world in particular. But there are passages 
in it which will cause many geographers to shrink, and which cannot make their 
kind as a whole acceptable to scholarly colleagues. Terrible and reckless 
generalizations like that on page 507, ‘The industrial revolution may be said to 
have arisen as the result of Watt’s invention of the steam engine about 1763’, 
imply an acceptance of superficial learning which make the somewhat lofty 
reference to erudite historical work (p. 607) a real impertinence. Moreover, the 
idea of ‘geo-pacifics’ as any sort of panacea to the troubles of the mid-twentieth 
century, is an embarrassment to those who view their responsibilities as geo- 
graphers more temperately and accurately. 

A book of this kind invites buffeting, but there should be also a recognition of 
its total value, quite apart from the worth of individual chapters or parts of 
chapters. It is, with all its shortcomings, a huge compilation of facts about, and 
comments on, many generations of geographical activity: the footnotes and 
bibliographies are full and ample, and many will appreciate it as a reference book 
who cannot swallow it as a presentation of twentieth-century geography. Per- 
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haps too, there must be such books, in the tormenting search for convictions 
about the scope and content of an elusive and co-ordinating discipline. In this 
particular case, it is a pity that the design was not more careful, and that many 
contributions were not more ruthlessly pruned and polished. Many geographers 
may read the moral also: that years of humdrum and careful case-work on all 
aspects of geography lie ahead, before a group of geographers can gather up an 
assortment of first principles and present them deftly to the world at large. 


H. G. STEERS 


THE CHANGING Map oF AsIA: a Political Geography. Ed. by W. Gordon East 
and O. H. K. Spate. London, Methuen, 1950. x+414 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Index. 83" x 5#". 25s. 

Tus is a volume of studies by geographers whose work has been especially 

concerned with Asian problems. Its aim is to discuss the geographical back- 

ground against which recent changes in Asia must be viewed and, in the words 
of the editors’ preface, ‘. . . to give a fuller content to those names of people and 

places which too often remain mere names in the headlines’ (p. v). 

There is an introduction by the editors on ‘The Asian Background’, a sound 
analysis of the main factors in Asia’s political geography, but not without some 
repetition. Mr Walter Fogg writes a mainly factual chapter on South West 
Asia, which would have been improved by more maps and which contains some 
infelicities of style. Dr O. H. K. Spate’s chapter on India and Pakistan is 
scholarly, well-knit, and extremely readable. Mr C. A. Fisher deals with South 
East Asia in a well-written study, and stresses the forces making for disunity in 
his region. Dr H. J. Wood writes on the Far East; his essay is useful but some- 
times text-bookish, and in places reads strangely (e.g. on p. 256, ‘the practice 
of farmland being detached in scattered fields’). Professor East’s chapter on 
Soviet Asia reads well, though some may think the author insufficiently critical 
of Russian claims; there is a brief discussion of Mackinder’s heartland concept. 
Mr R. R. Rawson writes a short contribution on High Asia, and the editors dis- 
cuss, in an epilogue, two general issues on which geography has much to say: 
the problems of Asian unity, and of Asia in her world setting. 

The book as a whole fulfils its avowed purpose, and will be read with interest 
by students of international affairs. It is not, as might be supposed, a merely 
factual survey, but is frequently stimulating and thought-provoking. It will 
also give an insight into the scope and method of modern political geography to 
those not acquainted with the literature of the subject. 

B. H. FARMER 


WorLD GEOGRAPHY OF PETROLEUM. Ed. by Wallace E. Pratt and Dorothy 
Good. Princeton, University Press for the American Geographical Society ; 
Londen, Oxford University Press, 1951. xvii+464 pp. Illus. Tables. 

sibliog. Index. 10”7”. $7.50. 48s. 

Tuis ambitious and valuable compilation is divided into four parts. Part 1 deals 

with the occurrence of petroleum in nature. Part 11 with production, transport, 

refining, and distribution. The subject matter of these chapters, is, therefore, 
not strictly ‘geographical’; the same applies to Part Iv, which deals with ‘Aspects 
of Utilization’; nevertheless, these are essays on closely connected subjects, from 
the pens of first-class experts. Part 11 forms the bulk of the book, and covers 
in turn every oil-producing region of the world. The chapters are dissimilar in 
contents, since some contain economic and legal matter while others do not; 
and the proportion of geological and industrial information added to geography 
varies. More surprisingly, the scale of treatment is quite unequal as between 
territories, varying from bare outline to full detail. Venezuela is given more 
space than the United States and Canada combined, and Colombia more than 
the whole of the rest of South America (except Venezuela). Trinidad occupies 
three times as many pages as Mexico, and Saudi Arabia has nearly three times 
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the space of the U.S.S.R.; but for this probably not the compilers but the Cur- 
tain must be blamed, and the pages devoted to Russia are interesting. The 
Indonesia section is ill-balanced as between the Netherlands East Indies, 
Burma, and Borneo. The whole compilation, in fact, excellent as are many or 
most of its constituent parts, could have been better balanced and more satisfy- 
ing if the editors had given more specific instructions to their contributors as 
regards space and contents. 

The diagrams and maps are good, the photographs on the whole representa- 
tive and helpful. The bibliography contains some strange omissions as well as 
strange inclusions, and could have been improved. The level of the main con- 
tributors—all American except for one Englishman and one Dutchman—is very 
high. All are highly qualified, speak with authority, and write well. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


HANDBOOK OF ORIENTAL History by Members of the Department of Oriental 
History, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 
Ed. by C. H. Philips. London, Royal Historical Society, 1951. viii+265 
pp. 94” x6”. 12s. 6d. 

THIS co-operative work provides information on the romanization of words, 

calendars and systems of dating, dynasties and rulers, of the kind which every 

orientalist knows in a general way but rarely in an exact one, together with 
select glossaries and notes on place-names. The sections are as follows: Near 
and Middle East, by Professor Bernard Lewis, India and Pakistan, by Professor 

C. H. Philips, South East Asia and the Archipelago, by Professor D. G. E. 

Hall, China, by O. B. van der Sprenkel, and Japan, by W. G. Beasley. The 

romanization systems set out are still mainly those devised by Western scholars, 

but systems more recently adopted officially by the several Governments are 
likely, for obvious reasons, to prevail. 

A book of this sort can be tested adequately only by continuous use over a 
period of time, but a preliminary reading suggests that it is likely to serve its 
intended purpose in an effective way. The China section, for example, contains 
a careful and valuable reconsideration of Chinese chronology. (One small 
point—why are the dynasties and governors of Malaya completely omitted 
while those of the other countries of South East Asia are given in detail ?) 

VICTOR PURCELL 


LA PROPAGANDE NOUVELLE ForcE POLITIQUE. By Jacques Driencourt. 
Preface by J. J. Chevallier. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1950. 
vii X 282 pp. 9” x54”. Frs. 570. 

Any reader who is prepared to spend a considerable amount of time in learning 

almost all that can be learned about political propaganda, except what it has 

actually succeeded in doing in any human community, could hardly do better 
than study this lively and interesting volume. It is all an expansion of the basic 
thesis ‘La Propagande régne, triomphe. Tout est Propagande. Elle imprégne 
tout, elle déforme tout. C’est désormais un fonction de la Propagande que |’on 
pense, que l’on agit et que l’on réagit’ (p. 18). The expansion takes the author 
on an extensive journey into the ancient world; induces him to consider—much 
more briefly—the psychological assumptions of propaganda (they are said to be 
that groups and crowds are what matter, and that what matters in groups and 
crowds is opinions); leads him to discuss the theories, tactics, and media of 
propaganda and the utilization of propaganda by Dictatorships in the interests 
of a fight against the rest of the world; carries him along the somewhat quieter 
paths of ‘democratic propaganda’, and finally induces him to try to make a 
short statement of the case for and against propaganda in its political sense. 
M. Driencourt thinks that events perhaps never change people in the mass 
very radically, but the ideas that get attached to the events do produce sig- 
nificant changes. ‘C’est sur ces idées—la qu'il faut savoir agir: malheureusement 
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les hommes d’Etat sont trop souvent imbus de l’importance des institutions, et 
méconnaissent ]’influence des idées, sans l'accord desquelles les premiéres ne 
sauraient subsister. La Propagande est justement l’un des rares moyens de 
réaliser cet accord. I] est bon de savoir qu’elle peut jouer un réle utile et irrem- 
placable pour le bien de l’Humanité’ (p. 282). 

F. C. BARTLETT 


BROADCASTING AS AN INTERNATIONAL ForcE: Montague Burton International 
Relations Lecture 1950-1. By Sir William Haley. University of Notting- 
ham, 1951. 20 pp. 8$” x54”. Is. 6d. 


Tuis excellently balanced review brings together figures of the times devoted to 
international broadcasting in various countries which are not readily available 
elsewhere. Sir William Haley shows that while he is not unaware of the many 
drawbacks and deficiencies of broadcasting as an international force, he can 
still retain faith in its value for peace and understanding. 

mR. P. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PoLiTics. By Roger H. Soltau. London, Longmans, 
Green, 1951. ix-+328 pp. Bibliog. 8$”x5}”. 16s. 
In this book, written primarily to provide an introduction to politics for the 
university student, Professor Soltau has drawn on his extensive experience of 
teaching in London, Aberystwyth, and Beirut. He frankly starts from a belief 
in ‘what are commonly called “‘democratic’’ forms of government as opposed to 
“authoritarian”’ or “‘autocratic’’’, and holds that ‘the goodness of a State is 
largely proportional to the scope given to individual responsibility, to the wide- 
spread development of a civic sense, to the opportunities given to the ordinary 
man’ (p. 4). While he anchors himself firmly on the principles of the democratic 
State, at the same time in his treatment of the problems involved in their appli- 
cation he is essentially realistic. He gives depth to his discussion of political 
institutions by treating them in relation to social conditions and in the light of 
their historical development. Not the least of Professor Soltau’s merits is that he 
insists throughout that politics is the sphere of means, devoted to ends not 
found within itself. He has produced a general introductory survey marked by 
idealism and common sense, which will be valuable both to the student and to 
the general reader. 
ALFRED COBBAN 


PoLiTiIcAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 
1 January 1951. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. 230 pp. 9}” X 62”. $3.50. 25s. 

THE regular appearance each year of this Handbook, now in its 24th year, only 
serves to increase the indebtedness of all politicians, writers, business men, and 
students concerned with international affairs. It provides at a glance the 
governmental structure, party programmes, and political affiliations of the 
press, in all countries of the world. The wealth of precise detail furnished is in 
itself a tribute to the clarity of thought which inspires it and the volume of 
work entailed in its assembly. 


C. 


EUROPE FROM I914 TO THE PRESENT. By Victor L. and Marguerite Hall Albjerg. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1951. xii+-856 pp. Illus. Maps, 
Tables. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in History. Ed. by Ralph E. Turner.) 
oh” x6}”. $5.50. 475. 

Tuis book provides a clear and simple—often too simple—introduction to the 

recent history of the countries of Europe. The authors succeed in packing a 

large amount of information into a single volume, even if there is perhaps slightly 
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more than the normal quota of errors for a work of this kind. They make a 
praiseworthy attempt to survey economic as well as political developments, but 
its value is diminished by the practice of giving financial data in terms of dollars 
without indicating how the conversion is made. The book follows a conventional 
pattern. Beginning with a section on the First World War and the Peace Settle- 
ment, it sketches the domestic inter-war history of each country in turn. The third 
section gives a very bare outline of international relations leading upto the Second 
World War, an account of the war, and a summary of the peace treaties and the 
United Nations. The final section reverts to treatment of individual countries in 
the post-war years. The authors do not confine themselves to Europe. There is a 
sketch of Anglo-Indian relations and Commonwealth developments, and two 
chapters are devoted to China and Japan. Recognition of the significance for 
Europe of events in the Far East is no doubt commendable; but an account of 
Japan under United States occupation seems a little out of place in a history 
of Europe, especially when there is no more than an occasional mention of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The absence of any reference to the Council of 
Europe is another curious omission, which strengthens the impression that the 
authors have no unitary conception of their subject. 
SAUL ROSE 


THE BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT. 3rd ed. By Norman L. Hill 
and others. New York, Rinehart, 1951. xiii+584 pp. Index. 8"x5}". 
$2.75. 

Tuis is the third edition of an American text-book first published in 1935. The 

governmental systems with which it deals are those of Great Britain, France, the 

U.S.S.R., Germany, and Italy, the two last very briefly. The book consists of 

extracts: under each sub-heading there are a few pages taken from statutes, 

speeches, commentaries, newspaper and review articles ci other sources, pre- 
faced by a few lines of introduction. 

What good purpose this book can possibly serve is difficult for an English 
reader to estimate. The extracts quoted are for the most part so short (two pages 
from Magna Carta, for example), their context is so scantily indicated and their 
sources so various and strange (a quotation from one Patricia Strauss, for in- 
stance, to illustrate the method of selecting candidates for election to the House 
of Commons; a quotation from a writer in the New Statesman and Nation on the 
liberties of the citizen) that the effect must, at the best, be misleading. And if 
the choice of sources on Great Britain is strange, that on France and the U.S.S.R. 
is sometimes stranger. The least valueless part of the book is the section on 
Germany since the war, where the extracts are longer, their context more 
obvious, and their sources more official. 

There is no bibliography or list of sources. Misprints are numerous. The 
index is inadequate. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


A SHort History OF OuR Own TIMEs (1919-50). By Esmond Wright. Lon- 

don, Watts, 1951. 126 pp. (Thrift Books, no. 7.) 7}” x 42”. Is. 
History books suitable for beginners are few and far between. Most school 
text-books are unreadable without the teacher’s goad; most outlines for adult 
readers are incomprehensible without previous knowledge. Mr Wright’s little 
work is exceptional: it is well written, clear, geniunely elementary, and un- 
partisan. Faced with the formidable task of writing the history of the world 
during thirty-odd crowded years in 35,000 words, he has boggled a little at the 
beginning (the first two chapters are the least successful) and then settled down 
to tell the story without sign of the effort of compression. He is to be congratu- 
lated—and so are his publishers, for producing the book at a shilling. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 
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Wuy NEED WE StupDy THE SLAvs? an Inaugural Lecture. By Elizabeth Hill. 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1951. 40 pp. 7$”X5”. 2s. 


In this lecture the Professor of Slavonic Studies in the University of Cambridge 
outlines briefly the role of the Slavs in history and their impact on Western 
civilization. The last part of the lecture reviews the history of Slavonic studies 
in Cambridge University. Although these studies have been taught there for the 
past fifty years it is only recentiy that they have gained wide acceptance as a 
proper subject for study. It was probably the lingering influence of this old 
prejudice that led Dr Hill to give her lecture its title, which may puzzle some 
readers to whom it has never occurred that the Slavs do not provide ‘an in- 
telligible field of study’. In fact the lecture accepts the need for such studies and 
dwells rather on their importance. It might more appropriately have been 
entitled ‘The importance of Slavonic studies today’. 


IAN GREY 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION: The House of Commons, The Cabinet, The 
Civil Service. By Harold J. Laski. Manchester, University Press, 1951. 
220 pp. Index. 73”x5”. I2s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR LAskt’s ‘Simon Lectures’ were delivered at the University of Man- 
chester a month before his death; their publication again reminds students of 
political science of how much they have lost by the premature passing of the 
outstanding teacher of the subject at the height of his powers. Indeed one has 
only to compare these lectures with Professor Laski’s earlier Parliamentary 
Government in England (1938) to see that he had shaken himself free of the 
Marxist incubus which disfigured some of his writing in his middle period, and 
was in a position to apply his great gifts to a distillation of his long experience 
in politics, both as a practical activity and an academic subject. These lectures, 
even in their unrevised form, are full of important and interesting arguments 
and deserve an audience much wider than an academic one. On the whole, 
Professor Laski found himself to a surprising extent a supporter of the status 
quo, refusing to ally himself with those pessimists about the House of Commons 
who see it reduced to the status of a rubber-stamp, and confining suggestions 
for reform largely to propose the development of a new standing-committee 
system, with the needs of the nationalized industries very much in mind. The 
chapter on the Cabinet is also mainly a defence of something very like the con- 
ventional structure against the criticisms on it of Mr L. S. Amery and others, 
and contains some very convincing and detailed argument about the impos- 
sibility of separating planning from administration. As might be expected, the 
most critical lecture is that concerning the civil service and its organization; 
its failure to devise a proper procedure for encouraging and exploiting funda- 
mental research in both the natural and the social sciences is a major charge 
which one imagines would be difficult to answer. For anyone interested in 
government, a most exciting book. 


Max BELOFF 


ERRATUM 


Mr Joun G. GAZLEY, author of the study on ‘Arthur Young, British Patriot’ in 
Nationalism and Internationalism reviewed on page 58 of the January 1951 issue 
of this Journal, points out that Bradfield Combust is in Suffolk as he stated, a 
point questioned by the reviewer. 
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Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and Liverpool 
offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China have already 
opened to the public. At New York the day’s work has not yet begun. 
In the East at Colombo it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is 
finished for another day. But wherever business men engaged in 
the Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch of The 
Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled assistance and 
efficient banking services. 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 

27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, 2 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. . 















UNITED Ge) NATIONS 


A Selection of new publications 





THE PRICE OF PEACE 
53 pp. is. gd. (1s. 11d. including postage) 
The texts of the 14 talks delivered recently by various United Nations delegates 
and by the Secretary-General over the United Nations Radio. The speakers dis- 
cussed the current world situation and ways of reaching a peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. 


WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT 1949.50 
260 pp. 178. 6d. (18s. 3d. including postage) 
A comprehensive review of world economic changes and developments prepared 
by the Department of Economic Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat. 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
84 pp. 7s. 6d. (8s. including postage) 
A report on the basic characteristics of the economy of the Middle East and a 
review of current economic trends. A full section of this study is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the importance of oil in the economy of the area. 


REVIEW OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN AFRICA 
128 pp. gs. (gs. 6d. including postage) 
The first survey of the African economy to be prepared by the United Nations 
Secretariat, this report analyses recent economic trends and developments and 
contains information regarding economic development plans and programmes. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1950 
275 pp. 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d. including postage) 
Prepared annually by the Secretariat of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, the Survey has gained an international reputation both for the 
accuracy of its data and the independence of its conclusions. 


MEASURES FOR THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
108 pp. 5s. (5s. 3d. including postage) 
Since its publication in May 1951, this report has become the subject of world- 
wide comment and debate. It was prepared by five independent experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General and contains a number of recommendations for national 
and international action for the development of economically under-developed 
areas. 


United Nations Publications are available from 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 


or through any bookseller 






























































Some New Chatham House Publications 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 
Constitution and Political Parties 
By O. R: Taytor 


Describes the political institutions of the Fourth Republic and the organization and 
strength of the political forces active in France since the Liberation. 


Price 15s. net ($3.00) 


CHILE 
An Outline of its Geography, 
Economics, and Politics 
By GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


This study has been prepared to furnish an up-to-date basis for an understanding of the 
geographical, economic, and political components of the country. It is the first of a 
number of short, factual studies of certair. Latin American States, including Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Colombia. 


Price 12s. 6d. net ($2.50) 


POPULATION GROWTH IN MALAYA 
A Survey of Recent Trends 
By T. E. SmitH 
This book sets out to describe the demographic characteristics and the potentialities for 


population growth of the Malays, Chinese, and Indians living in Malaya. It is the most 
exhaustive study to be written to date. 


Price 15s. net ($3.00) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN CEYLON 
By Sir CuHarves Co.uins, C.M.G. 


An historical account—the first to be written—of the administration of Ceylon from the 
eighteenth century to the present time. 


Price 15s. net ($3.00) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN SIAM 
By W. D. REEVE 


The second of a series of volumes dealing with public administration in the countries of 
the Far East. 


Price 8s. 6d. net ($2.00) 
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Coming soon: 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF IRELAND 


J. C. Beckett 


The first attempt to incorporate the fruit of the 
research of the past 10 or 15 years in a short 
general history of Ireland. 

8s. 6d. 





THE GREEK WAR OF 


INDEPENDENCE 
The Hon. C. M. Woodhouse 


Corrects the usual lack of proportion by relatin 
the Greek War of Independence to the genera 
history of Europe contemporary with it, and to 
the chronologicai continuity of the whole history 
of the Greek people. 8s. 6d. 
s. 6d. 


Volumes already on sale : 


CANADA 
Professor G. S. Graham 


“Penetrating, authoritative and witty 
TIMES LITERARY Seed: EMENT 


“Brilliantly done.” 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Arthur Keppel-Jones 


*“Excellent—and remarkably comprehensive.” 
ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
“A genuinely ‘South African’ outlook, unspoiled 

by racial faction . . . an excellent introduction.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
THE ECONOMIST 


Ts. 6d. 


“Essential reading.”’ 


NEW ZEALAND 
Harold Miller 


‘What discerning readers will recognise as the 
best short history of w Zealand to date. ..in 
its way it is a little masterpiece,” 
EVENING Post (Wellington, N.Z.) 
“‘Healthily provocative.’ 
THE PRESS (Christchurch, _N. Ye 
Ts. 6d. 


THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES 
Professor W. L. Burn 


“Demonstrates once more the excellent quality 
of his historical scholarship.” 
THE ECONOMIST 


“An admirable sketch ... he has contrived to 

include a remarkable amount of the kind of 

detail necessary to a proper understanding, of the 
complex of political and economic forces.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

7s. 6d. 





INDIA 
Professor C. H. Philips 


“Deserves careful reading... outstanding among 
accounts of its kind by British writers for the 
spirit of detachment and scholarly objectivity 
with which it is written.’ 

PACIFIC AFFAIRS (New York) 
7s. 6d. 


EUROPE AND 
A WIDER WORLD 


1415-1715 
Professor J. H. Parry 


“Unlikely to be surpassed for some time.” 
ANNUAL BULLETIN OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE 


““A masterpiece of simplification and exposition.” 
THE ECONOMIST 


Ts. 6d. 


MODERN 
COLONIZATION 
R. J. Harrison Church 


“Has a great wide canvas. Indeed, I found it 
exciting and that’s a strange thing to say of a 
geography book.” 
B.B.C. WEST AFRICAN SERVICE 
“A valuable contribution . . . contains much in- 
formation and food for thousht.’ 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Ts. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY 
BEHIND POLITICS 


A. E. Moodie 
*‘An admirable study. 


SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 

“Fills a gap that has existed for too long.” 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 
“Dr. Moodie has the vision of the true geo- 
grapher. GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
7s. 6d. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Published Quarterly by the 
Councit on ForerGn RELATIONS 


58 East 68th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
VOLUME 29, No. 4 JULY 1951 


Tue Bonps oF FREEDOM George Papandreou 
WIDENING BOUNDARIES OF NATIONAL InrEREst Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Tue Pacrric Pacr: LOOKING FORWARD OR BACKWARD? Ben C. Limb 
Mao’s STRATAGEM OF LAND REFORM C. M. Chang 
Keynes IN RETROSPECT Herbert Feis 
Crisis OF CONFIDENCE IN IRAN Edward Ashley Bayne 
Tue New FRONTIERS OF THE SOVIET UNION W. Gordon East 
Fair SHARES ON TEETH AND TANKS Wilfre. “ing 
POPULATION AND PROGRESS IN PUERTO RIco Kingsley avis 
THE British PRoBLEM IN AFRICA Margery Perham 
EIsENHOWER’s R1iGHT FLANK Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
RecENT Books oN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Henry L. Roberts 
Source MATERIAL Rath Savord 


Axnual subscription $6.00 (365.) 


PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Published Quarterly by the 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
1 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


VOLUME XXIV, No. 2 JUNE 1951 
THE KoreEAN CRISIS AND THE COMMONWEALTH F. H. Soward 
THe WeEsTERN New GuINEA PROBLEM L. Metzemaekers 
FREEDOM OF PERSON IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC Bruno Lasker 
SECURITY IN THE SoUTH WEST PACIFIC Norman D. Harper 
SOME REQUIREMENTS FOR TECHNICAL ProGress In Asta D. R. Gadgil 
JapaNEsE MremMorrs—REFLECTIONS OF THE RECENT Past Nobutaka Ike 
A New History oF Asta W. Eberhard 


Book REvIEwS 


Annual subscription $4.00 (255.) 


Orders for these periodicals from persons resident in the United Kingdom may 
be sent to the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, St James’s Scuare, London, S.W.1 














CONTEMPORARY 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


A survey of methods, 
research, and teaching 
indispensable for the 
serious student of the 
social sciences 
711 pages 
$5.00 £1.5.0 F1,200 
Orders may be placed with 
any good bookseller. In 


case of difficulty send 
orders direct to 


UNESCO 
19 AV. KLEBER, PARIS 16 














Publication of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, New York 


THE UNITED STATES 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
1950 


By RICHARD P. STEBBINS 


*. . . the kind of book which a student 
of affairs regards as his basic food. 
... It is impossible to overestimate 
the value of a survey, grinding no axe 
and admitting no bias, of a subject 
which stands at the centre of passion- 
ate controversy in both of the 
countries forming the alliance on 
which the security of the free world 
depends.’—Birmingham Post. 


Price 35s. net 


Distributed in 
the United Kingdom by the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 











DOCUMENTS ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1939-1946 
Volume I 


March-September, 1939 


50s. net 


(Published under the Auspices of 
the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs) 


THE EASTERN ZONE 
AND SOVIET POLICY 
IN GERMANY 
1945-1950 


by J. P. NETTL 


21s. net 


PIONEERS OF 
RUSSIAN SOCIAL 
THOUGHT 
Studies of the Non-Marxian 
Formation of rgth Century Russia, 


and of its Partial Revival in the 
Soviet Union 


by RICHARD HARE 


Illustrated 25s. net 
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